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-NOTE- 

Course description pages in this catalog contain format identification panels (see below for 
examples) to assist the reader in immediately determining the mode or modes in which the 
various QPN-distributed materials are available. 
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A study undertaken In 1960 and 1961 by Jack 
McBride and W. C- Melerhenry of the University 
of Nebraska laid groundwork for estabiishment 
of the Great Plains National Instructional Tele** 
vision Library. 

The survey, made In cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education, revealed that 
.many schools around the country had produced 
television courses for use on their own systems 
. . . and that a good number of the courses were 
being "saved'' by means of video tape recording. 
Further, it was found that many of these tele* 
courses featured teachers of excellence and dis- 
played some highly effective teaching methods. 

An idea formed: why not offer these recorded 
materials to other schools that use television as an 
instructional toot? Why not let other schools 
benefit from such teaching and the attendant 
opportunity to save a great deal of money always 
involved in initiating original production? 

The McBride-Meierhenry report also ascer- 
tained that optimum use of such material could 
best be realized by the establishment of distribu- 
tion centers ... or libraries. Thus, the Great Plains 
pilot experiment to test this idea of video tape 
exchange was established in 1962 at the University 
of Nebraska. 

NDEA Title VM monies from the U.S. Office 
of Education finariced the Great Plains Library 
through Its first four years. Enthusiastic response 
to the experiment allowed the Library, In 1966, to 
discontinue its fiscal relationship with the USOE 
and become a wholly self-supporting operation. 

The basic mission of the Library was, and con- 
tinues to be; to identify, and to make available and 
distribute — on a lease basis — video taped instruc- 
tional television courses to educational institutions 
and agencies desiring such material. 

However, other elements besides video tape 
have been introduced into the GPN operation — 
elements that expand the potential uses of Great 
Plains National materials in the classroom. 

Over the years, Great Plains National has de- 
veloped a sizeable block of materials available 
on 16mm film and kinescope. Obtainable in most 



cases^ on either a tease or sates basis, GPN films 
have a unique plus going for them— in virtually 
all instances, t.'iese films may be used as direct 
audio-visual presentations in the individual class- 
room ... or they may be broadcast as television 
presentations. 

And, in 1972, Great Plains National assumed a 
pioneering role in the new U-Matic videocassette 
field. It quickly arranged to transfer a large per- 
centage of its video tape and film materials to 
this format and installed a Sony D-100 duplication 
unit to provide this service to education. GPN sees 
the video c; s^ette format as opening a new era In 
the use television for instruction in the class- 
room. 

Since its 'Siieption in 1962, GPN's total offer- 
ing has growK to nearly 150 recorded courses and 
related teac^-^er utilization and in-service materials. 
Course-use., of GPN-distributed materials have in- 
creased hundreds-fold over the years . . . and stu- 
dents and viewers in virtually all the states — and 
in Canada — are benefiting from Great Plains Na- 
tionars recorded instruction. The GFN offerings 
cover a broad spectrum of scholastic levels and 
general interests . . . and range widely in subject 
area availabilities. 

Distribution of Great Plains' recorded materials 
is through duplicate video tape and U-Matic 
videocassette recordings made from duplication 
masters held at the Library in Lincoln. Individual 
and new recordings are made for each user to 
meet the tape width, scan configuration and tape 
speed requirements of his playback equipment. 

The user may either provide his own video 
tape or video cassette ... or such material may 
be leased from the Library. Assessed in the tease 
or sales fee are duplication and service charges 
plus a royalty payment which Is returned to the 
original producer of the material. 

Late in 1971, Great Plains National joined a 
half-dozen other agencies of the University of Ne- 
braska Television Department in a move to new 
quarters at the Nebraska Educational Telecom- 
munications Center in Lincoln. The Center is lo- 
cated on the East Campus of the University of 
Nebraska at 1800 North 33rd Street. 
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Birectoc 

Ohio Ufiivtri^y 
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C RAY CARKKTEI 
Prolftwr 
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Vk9 rrtiktfdl 

ConNMNitty E j«icatfoii Stfvkai 
CkiMtf n't Tti«vitioci Woritifcop 



This 79-m»mb»r gro&^p and ifs •Ktc«fiv» coniu/tonf--^ 
r#pr«t»f>fofiv« of no^foowd* tmad^nhip m fh» fi»/cf af ecfu* 

Grmof P/afiTs NaHonati protrnMsionat nUxff* Board efioirrmn 
IS fttehord fi. Huff. Vie* cftotrmon is A4s. Evelyn Po^« Dctvls. 
rh#)p and Dr. Roberf C. G*r/#rtl^ Dr. Wn^rn* M. Corf* ond 
Or. John C* Schworcvi^ofdtr comprise ffie Soord't •x«cufiV* 



KOBESTC. GEKIEITI 

E<h^biiolllM^WWiM 
Officf of U* Anfofos QfH^ 
Si^rintoodott ^ Scbools 

BMTON I. (MIFFiTH 
CoordlMtor 
(fi^trvcHoiiel Tttotiiiioii Sorvkt 
Ufiiwti^y of NUssovri 

KENietH mm 

KoHeMi Edvcoliofi Assockfion 

J. MARTIN KIOTSCHE 
Chonetilor (Rt firtd) 
Uoivtrtlfr ^ WiKOHil* 
of MitvvoKtot 



JAMES F. MACANDREW 
Krocfor of ir9«4:os!ki9 
(Rtflrfd) 
Mow Yorh City Board ol EjifCtftiM 

W.CMEtERNENRY 
CholrmoA, Otportmoiit of 
AAilf ood CoAf EdwQflofi 
Ujiivtrsify of IMmto 

J. FRED MURFHY 
PrtstfoRf (1961-42) 
oodl TrtitiH-or (1963- ) 
NMtk CMtrol A$$oc$oHoii of 
CoUtfos owi Stcoodory Scboolt 

KENNETH E. OBERHOiTZER 
SvportMtoiidoiit (Rotirtd) 
Docivtr PoMe Schools 



staff 



GrmaH Plains NafionaVs prohsslonal staff boasfs many 
yeors of proefieaf ond mmaningful expttrlone* m fh^ allied 
fields of odvcofion and communfcoffons. Heading fhm op** 
•rofion srnco its Incopfion moro than a docodo O0O Is Paul 
H. Schvpbach. Ai1or# fhan a dozen fulMme clencal and 
operational workers back up the professional staff. 
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Oirtcfor 




L TRACY CLEMENT 
Assockrto Dirtcfor 
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Twta City Art 9 ETV Corp. 
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JAMES R. TANNER 
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Cttvtlaiid Piibk Scliooit 

tiCHAROVtuKOOSE 
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Ex«cutt¥t Centvlfodt 

JACK MtiRlOE 
Dirfctor of Ttttvitlon 
and! Gt Mrol Mfinagtr, KUON^TV 
Uohfirtity of Nthrasko 



Duplication Center 



One of ^he k^yg ft> operation of GrMf Pfolns 

Notional hat b<ien ffce duplkoUon d^rvicei provfefod by fhe 
Um¥0r$ify of Nebre»ffco rofevtsion Doparfmenf . 8y Wrfue of 
work fcr CPN, Unn^orstty Te/eWsion's Wdeo fQp«/vid«€> 
casstHo cfupfieoHon cenfer ftos become one of fhm hrgetf 
and mosf experienced operofions of ifs Ittnd in fbe Un$fmd 
Sfofes* fvgene Anfbes is chief of fbe dup/ieofion crew. 
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JtM WilSON 


SK9rdbi9 Sttptivisw 


Rflcardiiig EiifiNter 


FRED UWRRECKT 


GARY B*KR6 


Stctsriiog Svptrvitar 


RKordiag EngiMtr 


RALPH OREAiKER 


scon SCHEEL 


Rtcordiitg EngiflMr 


Rteofdiag Enginttr 


MARZAA CONNER 


m KITSMrUER 


Rfcordiag EnginMr 


RKording Englmir 




EUGENE AKIHES 




4 m^.^ 

MILTON E. HOFFMAN 
Senior Progrofflming Counstlor 




AU£N R. MILUR 
Coansttor 
Coiltg* & UnivcrsHy 
Pragranming 
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USE RENEWAL COSTS 



Th9 distribution plan of the Librory provides for on individual, freshly-duplicoted recording of each tesson 
for each user of a course. Chorges ore based on the octuol cost of producing a recording. Variables in- 
fluencing the totol cost of 0 course ore: (1) the nu"niber and length of lessons; (2) the number of trans- 
mission points from which the signal is teleca? ) the total span of time during which oil telecasts 
of a single lesson occur, and (4) whether the u*c iupplies the video tope or whether the librory leases 
the use of the tope. For the basis of calculation, the following table gives the per-lesson cost, based on 
one point of tronsmission, provided all replays of each lesson ore within a 7-doy period, with the user sup- 
plying the video tape for the duplicate recording: 

USER-SUPPLIED TAPE IS-minufe letfont — $52JI0 per lesion 

20-mfRttte leuoni-~- 57.50 per leffon 
30-mfnute lessons— 65.00 per lesson 
45-minute lessons — 77.50 per lesson 

If the user wishes to renew the right to use the series during o subsequent semester or subsequent year, 
the cost for this renewol 7-day use period is reduced (providing all recordings have been retoined by the 
user). The renewal costs are as follows: 

15-minwte lessons— $34.00 per lesson 

20-minute lessons — 36.00 per lesson 

30-minufe lessons — 40.50 per lesson 
45-minute lessons — 48.00 per lesson 

The Librory hos on alternate plan whereby the use of the tope for a one-week period is provided to the 
user. Each user still gets o new duplicote recording, thus assuring the best quality recording possible from 
the original master and eliminating the dangers of Improper replay techniques of a previous user which 
might result in partial erasure or physical damage, or of delayed shipment by the previous user. The per- 
iesson cost under this plan, still assuming the one point of transmission with oil replays of each lesson 
being corrierJ within a 7-day period. Is as follows: 

15-minute lessons — $60.00 per lesson 
20-minute lessons— 65.00 per lesson 
30-mlnufe lessons— 72.50 per lesson 
45-minute lessons — 87.50 per lesson 

Under this plan, there is no reduction in cost for renewal of the use period. Library-owned tope used for 
this plon is insured at the Library's expense, both while in transit and while in the user's possession. The 
only additional cost is the parcel post charges for the return of the tape after eoch week's use. 

(IMPORTANT— Add $2.50 per lesson to obove eosN if eompuHng for COLOR video tape dupKcoHon) 

Quotations will gladly be provided fo"" conditions other than vhose provided for above — for multiple sta- 
tion networks, for extended reploy privileges, for use outside the United States, or for longer lesson lengths. 
The number of viewers — octual or potential — has no effect on the rote charges. There is no price differ- 
ential for quadruplex or helical scan recordings or for open or closed circuit, VHF, UHF, or 2500 MHi 
systems. If you have additional questions, please contact Great Plains Notional. 



LIBRARY-SUPPLIED TAPE 
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recording capabilities 



There are many types of video tape reconfere fn use by edu- 
cational inetitullons across the United States. In order to meet tfie 
varied technical needs of !ts patrons, Great Plains National Instnic* 
tlonal Television Library is prepared to duplicate recorded fnstruc* 
tional materials to the configurations of several major video Uipo 
recorders now on tho market 



All GPN c(HirtM mm ivaUable on: 

* STANDARD QUADRUPLED VIDEO TAPE at eifher 
15 tiKhes per aecond or 7Vs ips — h^Miandt tow 
band, monochrpme, color (when produced In 
color). 

* HELICAL SCAN TAPE for ptaybaek on— 

— Ampex 660 (ntonochromt) 
~Ampox 7500 (color) 

— Ampox 7800 (color) 
^Sony 8000 EIAJ (color) 



And . . . through the courtesy of the following-named 
firms, helical scan recorder models have been placed 
with GPNITL on an Indefinite loan basis for duplica- 
tion purposes: International Video Corp. of Sunnyvale, 
Calif . (tVC); Craig Corp. of Los Angeles, Calif. (Cratg); 
Dage*Bel! Corp. of Michigan City, Ind. (Oage); Re* 
vere-Mincom Division of The 3M Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. (Wollensak); Shibaden Company (Shlbaden): 
Sony Corp. of America through its VTR Division (Sony). 



The specific brands and model numbers now at 
GPNITL on this loan basis: 



iVC 800 Sorita 
IVC 900 Series 
Sony AV 6000 (EIAJ B&W 

•taiidard) 
CratoMOl 



Daga OV 300 

Shmaden 8V-700 U 
Sony EV 200 
Woilaiiiak VTR 150 



Af^ he noted machines have been tested by the 
man *cturer's angineerlng departmems and the com- 
pa^fbrity is assured. As new models are introduced 
into the fteid» their performance Is being evaluated by 
the Library's engineering department. 

Great Plains National Is grateful for the cooperation 
exhibited by the above-mentioned firms. Their con- 
tribution of equipment is adding Immensely to the 
betterment of education through the television medium. 

Although only certair specific manufacturer's model 
numbers have been included In the foregoing list, 
this does not limit the capability of the Library In 
providing duplicate recordings only to these configura*' 
lions. Since many companies are using these basic 
decl«s and merchandising them under their own names, 
the list of recorders for which the Library can supply 
recordings is quite long. So, although your recorder 
may not be mentioned* If It uses one of the formats 
listed, the Library can supply recordings to meet your 
requirements. 



NOTE: Although Great Plalita Nafional tatacouriaa, 
whan (aatad, ara avaltaMa in all tha VTR 
nuMfala noted on thia page, wa hasten to 
again explain that tha "no charge*' pi«vlaw 
matarlala ara avallabia only on standard <)uad 
tape and %4noh video eH$^ (and on 
idnaioo|it* whan avallabia). 




SI n I video cassette ond 



~ Tho U-Matie Videocassette tt a compact, taif-contafnecl, seated untt that holds a reel of */i-lnch 

video t&pe and a take-up reel. The Inexpensive U-Matie cassette can provide up to 60 minutes of 
color or black and white programming. The ViJeocass^tte Player can be attached to any television 
set by a single wire to the antenna terminals. The player Is extremely simple to operate and 
experience to date at Great Plains National Indicates unusual reliability. 

Graat Plains National has installed « Sony Duplicator Unit and Is making videocassetto trans- 
fers and duplicates in the recording center at the Nebraska Educational Telecommunications 
Building In Lincoln. 

In addition to Sony, other companies are or will be marketing videocassetto players that are 
compatible to the U-Matlc system. These companies include: 3M Wollensak . . . Concord . . . 
Panasonic ... and JVC (Japan Victor Corp.). 



Whether a U-Matic Videocassetto Lesson is purchased or leased from GPN, its use r hail be subject 
to the following conditions — until or unless the Lesson is erased from the Videocarsette: 

* The Videocassette Lesson may be used in whole or in part for televised instruction by 
means of direct feed to a classroom television receiver, transmission via int(::r-building or 
intra-building closed-circuit television systems or transmission via cable television systems 
(CATV) on channels provided by the system for use by the school district of the purchaser 
or lessee. 

* The purchase or lease of the Videocassette Lesson does not include broadcast rights. 
The broadcast of all or any portion of the Videocassette Lesson on the signal of any AM 
or FM radio station, any VHF or UHF television station, or any Instructional Television Fixed 
Service facility Is prohibited, unless prior permission is obtained from Great Plains National. 

* No aural or video segment of the Videocassette Lesson may be used or incorporated 
in any other live or recorded program, performance, or lesson. 

* No copy, duplication, recording, re-recording, or any other reproduction of the Videocassette 
Lesson, or any aural or visual portion thereof, may be made. 

* The Videocassette Lesson may not be resold, rented, leased, loaned or in any manner 
conveyed to party or parties other than original lessee or original purchasing agency. 



Lessee is entitled to unlimited plays of Lesson for 10 months from date of receipt of lesson, 
subject to Conditions of Use (see above). 

Lessee shall return 'Videocassette in original condition to GPN (subject only to ordinary wear and 
tear) upon the explrsitlon of the 10 month lease period; shipping costs for such return to be borne 
by Lessee. 

Lessons will be leased and recorded on U-Matic Videocassettes owned and furnished by GPN; 
not on videocassettes owned or furnished by Lessee. 

OPTION TO PURCHASE — For 90 days after receipt of Lesson, Lessee shall hold an option to 
purchase leased videocassette and Lesson. Should Lessee elect to purchase pursuant to 
this option, he should notify GPN in writing, immediately. Lease costs paid by Lessee may be 
applied to purchase price if purchase is ordered pursuant to 90 day option. 

PREVIEWING — Sample previews of typical pre-selected lessons from series or presentation are 
available from GPN on a no-cost, no-obligation basis. 



conditions of use 



terms of lease 
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videocassette pricing schedule 

LESSON LENGTH LEASE PRICE SALE PRICE 

PER LESSON PER LESSON 

(includes videocassette) (does not include videocassette) 

10 minutes $ 65.35 $ 85.00 

15 minutes $ 76.70 $100.00 

20 minutes $ 96.20 $130.00 

30 minutes $131.65 $180.00 

45 minutes $173.25 $235.00 

60 minutes $209.00 $290.00 

DISCOUNT RATES 



Quantity discount rates are available on request for U-Matic 
Videocassette programs purchased or leased from Great Plains 
National. 



'Subject to change without notice. 



Films from GPN 



Basic pricing for most of the films distributed by Great Plains National is noted on the descrip- 
tive catalog pages of this publication. In most cases, howover, the cost of television rights is omitted. 
Because there Is wids variance when this factor is considered, we ast< you to contact Great Plains 
National for specifics. 

The GPN film previewing policy also varies from most film houses. Only certain of the films 
are available for free previewing. 

There are several reasons for this policy. First, since most of the films from GPN are part of 
a series, previewers can evaluate the basic format and production quality of the series by view* 
ing only one or two films. Secondly, a teacher's or study guide accompanies each set of preview 
prints. These guides provide a detailed content outline for each program in the series. 

In the case of single titles from GPN, printed information is available on each title. Thin Infor- 
mation will indicate whether the film Is applicable to the user's situation. In these no-free-preview 
cases, the film may be rented for a nominal fee and, in most cases, this rental fee may be de- 
ducted from the sale price of the film if purchase is accomplished within 90 days of the rental 
period. 

Replacement footage for 16mm sound films distributed by GPN may be secured for a $10 
service charge plus actual laboratory costs for the footage supplied. This price applies to either 
black and white or color film. Great Plains National does not repair damaged film but will in- 
sert the replacement footage order. 
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guide prices 



PRICE PER COPY 

AMERICAN HISTORY I 

(free Answer Key with every 25 guides) $ .55 

AMERICAN HISTORY II 

{free Answer Key with every 25 guides) 60 

AMERICANS ALL 1.35 

AMERICANS FROM AFRICA: A HISTORY I.IO 

- AMERICAN SYSTEM. THE 30 

AROUND THE CORNER 1.25 

ART ADVENTURES 70 

ART CORNER 90 

ART DISCOVERIES 80 

ART FOR EVERY DAY 90 

ART FOR TEACHERS 65 

ART HAS MANY FORMS 80 

AVENIDA DE INGLES 1.30 

BASIC MACHINE SHOP PRACTICES 

(Tfl3ts and Answer Sheets) 1.25 

BB-S COVER THE GLOBE 1-00 

BECAUSE WE CARE 3.25 

BECOMING ME 1.35 

BILL MARTIN ■ 2-50 

BLACK FRONTIER. THE * 

CAN YOU IMAGINE 85 

CAREER AWARENESS TBA 

CAREER GUIDANCE 80 

CARRASCOLENDAS 

(Monochrome Series) 1.75 

(Color Sarins) * 

CATCH A BUBBLE 1.35 

CHILD READS. A 90 

CHILDREN AND THE LAW 40 

CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 75 

COMMUNICATIONS AND EDUCATION 1.00 * * 

CONTEMPORARY ISSUES— SERIES "703 30 

COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT 1.15 

CREATING ART TBA 

CULTURAL UNDERSTANDINGS 75 

DE^»TAL HEALTH 35 

DcVlCES IN THEIR HANDS/ 

MATH IN THEIR MINDS 45 

DOLLAR DATA 19B 

DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 1.70 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 60 

EXPLORING OUR NATION TBA 

EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE TBA 

FAMILIES OF THE WORLD 45 

FOR THE LOVE OF ART 60 

FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST TBA 

FROM ME TO YOU IN WRITING TBA 

GEOGRAPHY FOR THE '708 

(Secondary Edition) 1.05 

(College Edition) 90 

GET THE PICTURE * 

HEAT 1-00 



PRICE PER COPY 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF SPACE. THE .45 

IMAGES 1.40 

I NEED TO READ 

(Paci<et — includes Teacher's Guide and 

Activity Sheets) 1.50 

(Duplicate Activity Sheets — per set) 40 

INHERIT THE EARTH 1.30 

JUST CURIOUS 2.00 

JUST INQUISITIVE 2.00 

JUST WONr :RIN6 1.75 

LAND AND SEA 55 

LANGUAGE CORNER 95 

LANGUAGE LANE 95 

LEARNING OUR LANGUAGE 2.S0 

LET'S BUILD A CITY 95 

LETS EXPLORE SCIENCE 1.00 

LETS GO SCIENCING TBA 

LISTEN AND SAY 1.55 

LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE «... * 

LOOKING OUT IS IN 2.75 

MAGIC OF WORDS. THE 50 

MAN nUILDS—MAN DESTROYS 

(Lessons 1-22) 2.25 

(Lessons 23-30— The Energy Edition) TBA 

MASTERS OF OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE 1.15 

MATHEMAGIC 1.50 

MATH FACTORY 1.45 

MEASURE TO MEASURE 50 

MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS FOR NURSING 1.85 

METRIC SYSTEM. THE 1.10 

MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO LEARN 1.80 

MULLIGAN STEW * 

MUSIC OF AMERICA 1.45 

NEWSPAPER IN THE CLASSROOM 10 

NOBODY BUT YOURSELF 3.25 

ODYSSEY IN BUCK 100 

OPTICS 1.00 

OUR WORLD OF ECONOMICS 1.65 

PATHWAYS TO MUSIC TBA 

PEOPLE PUZZLE 35 

PHOTO FUN CLUB * 

PLACES IN THE NEWS 50 

PROCESS AND PROOF 1.95 

PROJECT SURVIVAL 1.00 

PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCE 2.50 

QUEST FOB THE BEST 1.25 

READING THROUGH TELEVISION * 

READY OR NOT 2.50 

RIDE THE READING ROCKET 1-25 

SCIENCE CORNER 1 2.00 

SCIENCE CORNER II 2.00 

SCIENCE IN YOUR CLASSROOM 

(Viewer's Guide) 2.15 

(Teacher Report Book) 35 
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BIST COPt »tf^ 



PRICE PER COPY 



SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY 1,60 

SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE 1.50 

SCIENCE IS SEARCHING 1.75 

SCIENCELAND , 70 

SCIENCE ROOM, THE 1.35 

SEARCH FOR SCIENCE 1.50 

SOUNDS LIKE MAGiC 1.60 

" SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING (guide Only, not text).. 1.00 

SUMMER JOURNAL 1.25 

TEACHER TELE TIPS * 

_ TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE 50 

"THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION 1.10 

THINK FINE . . . FEEL FINE 15 

TILSON'S BOOK SHOP 1.C0 

TIME FOR ENGLISH 80 

TOUTE LE BANOE • * * 

TRULY AMERICAN TBA 

TWO FOR TOMORROW 50 

UNDERSTANDING OiJfl WORLD 1.00 

USING TECHNOLOGY: THE EQUIPMENT 1.75 

WATTS = WIDGETS/ WIRES 1.10 

WORD MAGIC 1.00 

WORK IS FOR REAL 1.35 

WRITING TIME 90 

' YOU CAN DO IT! * 

YOUR FUTURE IS NOW 10.75 



4 (Three-book study kit, more than 1,000 total pages 

. . . see paragraph at right for special pricing 
arrangements) 



STANDARD DiSCOUNT RATE 

A ten per cent (10%) discount rate applies to purchase of 
300 or more guides of a single title — If all are ordered at the 
same time. 



GUIDE RETURNS 

GPN-dlstrlbuted teacher and study guides are not sold on 
consignment. Under exceptional circumstances, Great Plains 
National will accept guide returns from users and credit the user's 
account at the rate of fifty per cent (50%) of purchase price. In 
such Instances, the guides must arrive In Lincoln In new and 
resalable condition — per determination of GPN. 



YOUR FUTURE IS NOW 

Special quantity rates apply to this study kit only— 5-299 kits 
@ $10, 300-499 @ $9. and 500 or more @ $8. 



For information on auxillaiy matorlais that may iM 
utod In conjunction with this Mrtea. plaaso contiict 
Great Plalna National. 

* Ttwro »Ti special quantity discount rates on tfw 
COMMUKfi^ATIONS & EDUCATION fluKt*: 1-SO 
copies @ $1.00: 51*500 eoples@ 90(*; and above 
500 eopiss @ 95(. GPN assumes shipping charges If 
sent St normal rates. The standard discount rate 
noted below does NOT apply to COMMUNICATIONS 
« EDUCATION guides. 



• * * For Infonnatlon on TOUTE LA BANDS euK- 
lliary materials, contaet: SCKOU^STIC MAGAZINES. 
INC., 904 Sylvan Avenue, Englswood Cliffs, New 
Jersey 07632. 
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TV COLLEGE GUIDES 

Study guides for all Chicago TV College telecourses distributed 
by Great Plains National should be ordered directly from: 



CHICAGO TV COLLEGE 
.Jo. Wabaah Rm. 2102 
^ago, IlUnois 60601 
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Service-Extras from 
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Creot Plains Notionol 



Whether you lease quadrupiex video tape with pro- 
gramming from Great Plains National ... or whether 
you send in your own quad tape for GPN program dub- 
bing— your tape gets the same special, extra service. 

It is cleaned and conditioned with the Recortec 
Video Tape Conditioner— and at no additional cost to 
you whatsoever. 

This conditioning means "savings'* to you at ail 
phases of your tape playback operation. The process 
reduces dropouts caused by oxide build-up and debris, 
thereby Improving video quaJity and extending the use- 
ful life :>f your tape. The removal of loose oxide, dirt 
and dust from tape surfaces also extends the head-life 
of your video tape recorders, meaning additional sav- 
ings to you. And this Inspection process also over- 
comes much of the damage caused by -windowing * 
(slipping of tape on itself) during shipment, further 
extending the usefulness of your tape. 

The cleaning employs a vacuum system which 
largely reduces the possibility of recontamination of 
the surface during subsequent recording and playback. 





VIDEO TAPE CONDITIONER 



And, as we noted before, no additional charge 
whatsoever Is assessed for this quad tape conditioning. 
It*s a service-extra from Great Plains National. 



In GPN*s film section, specialized machinery also 
stands at the ready to fight dirt and damage. 

Incoming used film Is processed througli versatile 
equipment that performs a number of functions — de- 
tects sprocket hole defects, detects thickness defects 
{caused by make-shift splices), counts the number of 
splices, computes footage, cleans film {by a rubbing 
process) and rewinds the film. 




FIUN INSPECTOR 



FlUM CLEANER 



New. taboratory-processed film ready for the GPN 
shelves Is processed through yet another machine. 
This machine bathes and cleans the film with a strong, 
patented, cleaning and conditioning fluid. In addition 
to this Initial conditioning, once a year, as a matter 
of course, all GPN films take this "refresher** course. 

What does this mean to you? Trouble«free pro]ec« 
tion of films . . . and assurance that the best quality 
picture possible reaches your viewers. 



The extra tervlcos described above are Important to thote who are uting materialt from the Great 
Plains National Instructional Television Library. The proper care and conditioning of video tape and 
film mean a savings in time and money to you, the user. They also are important if you are to expeet 
the highest quality possible in the programming secured from GPN« Through the marvels of modern 
mechanical technology, better service is possible. We at Great Plains National are pleased to provide 
these services. 
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... and custom U 

video CQSsette duplicoUon 



Great Plains National's CUSTOM %-U 
VIDEO CASSETTE DUPLICATION SERVICE 
is available only to and for educational insti- 
tutions or organizations; it is not offered by 
GPN to or for business or industrial firms for 
commercial purposes. 




This custom ^^-U duplication service will 
offer transfers from video tape only (quadru- 
plex or any other video tape format). The 
transfers will be made only to new cassettes 
provided by Great Plains National All prices 
noted below are "per lesson" and Include the 
cost of the video cassette: 

SINGLE COPIES— 

10-Minutes (10 minutes 

or less in length) $35.00 

15-Minutes (more than 10, 

less than 15 mins.) $39.50 

20-Minutes (more than 15, 

less than 20 mins.) $46.00 

30-Minutes (more than 20, 

less than 30 mins.) $54.00 

60-Minutes (more than 30, 

less than 60 mins.) $84.25 



MULTIPLE COPIES OF A SINGLE LESSON 
(2 to 9 copies)— 

10 Minutes (10 minutes 

or less in length) $23.00 

15-Minutes (more than 10, 

less than 15 mins.) $26.30 

20-Minutes (more than 15, 

less than 20 mins.) $30.50 

30-Minutes (more than 20, 

less than 30 mins.) $35.90 

60-Minutes (more than 30, 

less than 60 mins.) $50.00 

ADDITIONAL DISCOUNT RATES— 

10-19 copies of a single lesson — 5 per cent 
20-39 copies of a single lesson— 8 per cent 
40 or more copies of a single lesson — 10 
per cent 
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about 




previews 



virtually all multi-lesson series or presentations offered at the elementary, secondary. In-service 
and college levels by Great Plains National may be previewed by interested educational Institu- 
tions. There is no obligation or cost connected with this service . . . save for return postage of 
the material to Great Plains National. 

But . . . no-cost previewing privileges are not available on certain of the material outlined In 
this catalog. Please refer to individual description pages for specific details. 

In general, those desit-ing previews have a choice of media— standard two-inch quadruplex video 
tape, 3/4-inch video cassette . . . and, in some cases, kinescope. Although previews are limited to 
these media (for reasons of economics in c ier to provide this "no charge" service), the potential 
user should understand that if the telecourse is leased, it can be duplicated to most major video 
tape configurations as required by the user. 

Kinescope or film previews are available only on courses produced on film and on some mono- 
chrome materials. Check individual course descriptions for availability In this medium. Potential 
users of courses should note that only if page description designates course is available on film 
can series be leased on film. In most cases, even though series was produced on film, It is also 
available on video tape and %-inch video cassette. 

Kinescope previews may be shown on any 16mm sound motion picture projector. Though kine- 
scope previews are provided by GPN to broaden previewing possibilities, the user should be 
aware that some loss in technical quality is always present in such transferrals. 

The potential user should also be aware of the fact that carefully selected lessons most 
representative of the telecourse are provided for preview. Only these pre-selected previews are 
available on a "no-charge" basis. 

At times, the demand for previews of a certain course Is so high that the Initial scheduling 
date of the user cannot be honored. With this In mind, please list at least two alternate dates 
when requesting previews. Notification and confirmation of the scheduled date will be acknowl- 
edged by mail from Great Plains National. 

Preview requests or other shipments which must be made at other than normal surface rates 
— due to late request of the user — will be shipped at user's cost. 

IMPORTANT: When preview material you wish is available on two or three different modes— 
quadruplex tape . . . 3/4-inch video cassette . . .kinescope— please be sure to specify on your re- 
quest which mode you wish to be shipped. 



. . . AND PLEASE NOTE: Effective with this catalog, all new series acquired 
by Great Plains National will have previews available only on quadruplex 
video tape and %-inch video cassette. Only if series was produced on 
film can film previews be obtained on that medium. 
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information 
required 
from 
user 

If your school or educationaf organization — after 
ovaluatlva previewing and discussion — decides to 
use recorded instruction from Great Plains National 
. . . certain basic information is required from you at 
ordering time. 



Relaying of such Information (outlined below) at 
that time will expedite service from GPN: 

* Exact name and full address of agency entering 
into use-agreement 

* Name and title of person piecing the order 

* Billing Information (address, number of invoice 
copies needed, purchase order number) 

* Title of series 

* Telecast or classroom display schedule (program 
numbers and dates) 

* Medium to be used and number of copies re- 
quired (user video tape or video-cassette, lease 
video tape or vtdeocassette from GPN, or 16mm 
film) 

* Make and model of video tape recorder to be 
used, mode of recording and recording speed 
(monochrome, color, HB, LB. 15 Ips, 7Vz ips). 

^ Shipping address . « . and special shipping in* 
structions (material will be shipped parcel post 
unless otherwise Indicated 

* Quantity of teacher or study guides needed 

cable 
and 

ITV 

I' 

Great Plains National Is restricted to providing 
service to or through bona fide educational institu- 
tions. This means that a cable system can make use 
of materials offered by GPN « « . if selection and 
control of the academic usage of such matertela 
rests In the hands of a school system or educational 
organization (council, county or state department 
of education, etc«) In the cable company's major 
Mfvloe area. 
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definitions 



Terms used in ascertaining fees for use and transmission 
of material obtained from the Great Plains National Instruc- 
tional Television Library are defined below: 

Tetmcasi 

The transmission of video and audio signals by elec- 
tronic means whereby such signals are subsequently viewed 
on a television receiver or monitor. Said transmission may 
be accomplished by means of an open circuit VHP or UHF 
television station. 2500 MHz system. Inter- or Intra^bultdtng 
closed circuit system, community antenna system, cable 
system, or any combination of the above. Such telecasts 
Shall be restricted to educational television stations or other 
non-commercial uses under the control of or In conjunction 
with recognized public or private educational organizations 
unless otherwise authorized. 

UsQ Period 

The total elapsed time in which all programs contracted 
for in the series are telecast provided no single lesson shall 
be telecast for more than seven consecutive days starting 
with the date of the first telecast of that lesson. Each seven- 
day period or fraction thereof beyond the Inltlai seven days 
shall constitute an additional Use Period for the purpose of 
determining fees. 

ThQ above cteflnition appiies onfy to the use of materiaf 
which is a part of a recorded insiructlona! television course. 
Policies and conditions governing use of other material in 
this catalog are notei individually as they apply. 



Coniraci Use 

The license for telecast for one Use Period under any 
one of the following conditions: 

(a) One point of origination for a community antenna 
system, cable system, inter- or intra-buildlng closed circuit 
system, or other closed circuit system. 

(b) Not more than three electronically interconnected 
open circuit VHF or UHF television stations or 2.500 MHz 
systems under the same ownership or control. Each addi- 
tional three Interconnected stations {or fraction thereof) shall 
constitute an additional Contract Use for the purpose of 
determining fees* 

(c) Not more than two open circuit VHF or UHF tele- 
vision stations or 2.500 MHz systems under the same owner- 
ship or control where no electronic interconnection exists 
and where materials are physically moved from one location 
to another for the purpose of additional telecasts. Each' addi* 
tionaf two stations (or fraction thereof) shall constitute an 
additional Contract Use for the purpose of determining fees. 

(d) Use of any lesson beyond the initial seven-day Use 
Period either contiguous to or separated from the Initial Use 
Period shall constitute an additional Contract Use for the 
purpose of determining fees. 

Each of the above designated classifications shall con* 
stitute a Contract Use and shall be cumulative when used 
in combination, except that community antenna systems, 
cable systems or closed circuit systems may carry the signal 
simultaneously with that received from open circuit televi- 
sion stations where required permissions have been obtained 
in writing from the open circuit stations. 
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To our Friends ocross the Seo 
ond over the Borders 



Great Plains National's Catalog of Recorded Visual Instruction Is designed primarily for the use of 
educators and educational broadcasters In the United States. This Is not to say that we do not 
value our associations with you who labor overseas and over-borders. The bulk of our activities Is 
simply taking place In the United States. The pricing Information and previewing policies published 
In the Catalog are therefore applicable In their entirety only to potential U.S. users of our materials. 
We trust the Information below will help to answer questions you may have relative to use of our 
materials. 



TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS — ALL GPN video taped materials are duplicated at the Amer- 
ican Standard 525 line scan for a 60 cycle AC power system. We do not have equipment to 
modify this recording procedure to other line scan or^power supply systems. 

PRICING — Ail taped programming for foreign consumption must be recorded on the user's video 
tape or video cassette. The plan whereby the Library leases tape to the user Is not applicable; 
however, arrangements for purchasing raw tape stock through Great Plains National may be 
made. All remittances are to be in U.S. Dollars. 

BROKERAGE FEES/IMPORT ARRANGEMENTS — The user is required to furnish Great Plains 
National with all necessary and pertinent papers and forms. Great Plains would secure the 
necessary educational certificates from our government. It Is advisable that the foreign user 
make all Import arrangements to secure the benefit of any reduced rates which would apply 
to educational materials. 

SHIPMENT COSTS — An analysis of our non-profit operational mode forces us to dictate that all 
transportation and customs costs relative to overseas or over-the-border shipment of GPN 
films or video tapes must be borne by the user. This policy applies in both normal or special 
shipping situations. 

PREVIEWING ~ Previewing policies apply as stated in the Catalog — with the exception of trans- 
portation and customs costs. Previews to foreign countries must be sent Air-Collect . . . and 
must be returned Air-Prepaid. 
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ELEMENTARYIiy subject matter 



PAGE 

ANTHROPOLOGY 



Looking Out Is In (Grade 6) 2 

ART 

Art Corner (Grade 1) 3 

Art Discoveries (Grade 2) 4 

Art Adventures (Grade 3) 5 

;Art Has Many Forms (Grade 4) 6 

Art for Every Day (Grade 5) 7 

Creating Art (Grades 4, 5, 6) 8 

For the Love of Art (Grades 4, 5, 6) 9 

Kalvak (Grades 4 and up) 10 

DRUG EDUCATION 

_ Nobody But Yourself (Grade 6) 90 

Think Fine . . . Feel Fine (Grades 1, 2, 3) 11 

CAREER EDUCATION 

Career Awareness (Grades 4, 5, 6) 12 

GEOGRAPHY 

SB's Cover the Globe (Grades 1, 2, 3) IS 

Project Survival (Grades 4, 5, 6) 16 

Understanding Our World (Grades 4, 5» 6) 14 

Exploring Our Nation (Grades 4. 5, 6) 13 

NCQE/GPN Slides, The (Grades 4, 5, 6) 172 

HISTORY 

Americans All (Grades 4, 5, 6) 17 

Truly American (Grades 4, 5, 6) 19 

Places in the News (Grade 5 and up) 20 

Noticias A Fondo (Grade 5 and up) 21 

JOURNALISM 

Newspaper in the Classroom (Grade 5 and up).. 22 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

Language Corner (Grade 1) 30 

Listen and Say (Grade 1) 23 

Ride the Reading Rocket (Grade 1) 24 

Sounds Like Magic (Grade 1) 27 

Avenlda da Ingles (Bilingual Educ* Grades K 

through 3) 28 

Carrascolendas (Bilingual Educ. Grades 1, 2),.,, 29 
Noticias A Fondo (Bilingual Educ. Grade 

5 and up) 21 

Catch a Bubble (Grade 2) 25 

Word Magic (Grade 2) 31 

Language Lane (Grade~3) 32 

Can You Imagine? (Grade 3) 34 

Writing Time (Grades 2, 3) 33 



PAGE 



I Need to Read (Grades 1, 2, 3) 26 

Magic of Words, The (Grades 1. 2, 3) 35 

TItson's Book Shop (Grades 1, 2, 3) 37 

Learning Our Language (Grades 3, 4) 36 

Images (Grade 6) 40 

Bill Martin (Grades 4, 5, 6) 38 

Quest for the Best (Grades 4, 5, 6) 39 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathemagic (Grade 2) 41 

Math Factory (Grade 3) 42 

Metric System, The (Grades 4, 5. 6) 44 

MENTAL HEALTH 

People Puzzle (Grade 4) 48 

MUSIC 

Pathways to Music (Grades 1, 2, 3) 45 

Music of America (Grades 4. 5, 6) 46 

Masters of Our Musical Heritage 
(Grade 4 and up) 47 

SCIENCE 

Let's Go Sclencing (Kindergarten) 50 

Just Wondering (Grade 1) 51 

Science Is Searching (Grade 1) 62 

Tell Me What You See (Grade 1) 54 

Two for Tomorrow (Grade 1) 59 

Just Curious (Grade 2) 52 

Science is Everywhere (Grade 2) 63 

Sclenceland (Grades 1. 2) 58 

Just Inquisitive (Grade 3) 53 

Land and Sea (Grade 3) 65 

Science Corner I (Grade 3) 60 

Science Is Discovery (Grade 3) 64 

Science Corner II (Grade 4) 61 

Search for Science (Grade 4) 55 

Exploring With Science (Grade 5) 66 

Process and Proof (Grade 6) 57 

Lefs Explore Science (Grades 4, 5, 6) 67 

Science Room. The (Grades 5. 6) 56 



SELF-AWARENESS 

Around the Corner (Grades 1,2) 68 

Becoming Me (Grades 1, 2, 3) 70 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Let's Build a City (Grades 2, 3) 72 

Inherit the Earth (Grades 4, 5, 6) 73 

Thafs A Good Question! (Grades 4, 5, 6) 74 

Cultural Understandings (Grades 5, 6) 75 



Children and the Law (Grades 1 through 6) 69 



4-H Seriee 



Living In a Nuclear Age 

Mulligan Stew 

Photo Fun Club 



78 
79 
80 



EL{MENTARY=by grade level 



PAGE 
KINDERGARTEN 

' Lefs Go Sciencing SO 

GRADE 1 

Art Corner 3 

Just Wondering 51 

Language Corner .30 

Listen and Say 23 

Ride the Reading Rocket 24 

Science Is Searching 62 

Sounds Like Magic 27 

Tell Me What You See 54 

Two for Tomorrow 59 



GRADES K AND 1 

Avenida de Ingles 

GRADE 2 



28 



Art Discoveries 4 

Catch A Bubble 25 

Just Curious 52 

Mathemagic 41 

Science Is Everywhere 63 

Word Magic 31 



GRADES 1 AND 2 

Around the Corner 68 

Carrascolandas 29 

Sclenceiand , 58 

GRADE 3 

Art Adventures 5 

Can You Imagine? 34 

Just Inquisitive 53 

Land and Sea 65 ^ 

Language Lane 32 

Math Factory 42 

Science Corner I 60 

Science la Discovery 64 

GRADES 2 AND 3 

Lefs Build A City 72 

Writing Time 33 

GRADES 1 THROUGH 3 

SB's Cover the Globe 15 

Becoming Me 70 

Children and the Law 69 

I Need to Read 26 

Magic of Words, The 35 

Pathways to Music : 45 

Think Fine . . , Feel Fine 11 

Tilson's Book Shop 37 



PAGE 



GRADE 4 



Art Has Many Forms 6 

People Puzzle 48 

Science Comer II 61 

Search for Science 55 



GRADES 3 AND 4 

Learning Our Language 

GRADE 5 



36 



Art for Every Day 7 

Exploring With Science 66 



GRADE 6 



Images 40 

Looking Out Is In 2 

Nobody But Yourself 90 

Process and Proof 57 



GRADES 4 THROUGH 6 

Americans Ail 17 

Bill Martin 38 

Career Awareness 12 

Children and the Law 69 

Creating Art 8 

Exploring Our Nation 13 

For the Love of Art 9 

Inherit the Earth 73 

Kalvak 10 

Let*$ Explore Science 67 

Masters of Our Musical Heritage 47 

Metric System. The 44 

Music of America 46 

NCGE/GPN Slides, The 172 

Project Survival 16 

Quest for the Best 39 

That's A Good Question! 74 

Truly American 19 

Understanding Our World 14 

GRADES S AND 6 

Cultural Understandings 75 

Newspaper in the Classroom 22 

Notlciae A Fondo 21 

Places In the News 20 

Science Room, The 86 
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PAGE 

ART 

Kalvak (Secondary & Adult) 10 

Man and His Art (Secondary & Adult) 82 

BUSINESS/VOCATIONAL 

Basic Machine Shop Practices (Adult) 83 

DRIVER EOUCATtON 

Sportsmanlike Driving 
(Secondary & Adult) 84 

DRUG EDUCATION 

Nobody But Yourself (Grades 7, 8, 9) 90 

Turned On Crisis (Adult) 90 

ECONOMICS 

Dollar Data (Secondary) 86 

Our World of Economics (Secondary) 65 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Man Builds— Man Destroys (Jr. High 
through Adult) 92 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Noticias A Fondo (Jr. High through Adult) 21 

Toute la Bande (Secondary) 89 

GENERAL 

Black Frontier, The (Adult) 95 
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LOOKING OUT IS IN 



Twelve^ 1 5-minute lessons 
Grade 6 or junior High 



it importiiit to know anthropotofly tor a number of roitont. 
Wt •tucly anthropology to find out about tho cflfferont paoptea 
who Itve in the wortd. The more we learn about anthropology 
the better we can understand the peoptea who live in other 
lands. Underatanding la the one key to creating a peaceful and 
better world for all/* 

The above paragraph, taken from the teacher's guide accom- 
panying LOOKING OUT IS IN. pretty well '^nutshells** the reason 
for the series. 

In general, this anthropology experience (anthropology means 
"the study of man") represents an attempt at Insight and better 
understanding of oneself . . . through understanding others. 
LOOKING OUT IS IN Is a quite unusual, highly motivational and 
open ended visual experience. 

The series employs the inquiry method of teaching — that Is, the 
avoidance of the rlght-wrong approach ... the encouragement 
of stuclent*student interaction as opposed to student-teacher Inter- 
action . « . the use of problem-solving techniques. 

Developers of this series strongly recommend and urge that 
the series be used for classroom purposes only If the accom- 
panying teacher's guide Is utilized. The guide Is designed to assist 
the teacher in understanding the lesson as well as providing direc* 
tlon and a means of planning other activities, information re- 
sources and an approach most suitable to the students Involved. 

Features of the teacher's guide Include: pre and post telecast 
activities . . . vocabulary . . . sources of additional information 
. . . hints on lesson implementation . . . lyrics to original songs 
. . . concepts and goals . . . position of the lesson within the 
conceptual framewor(< . . . bacl^ground information . . . and the 
sequence of visual segments within the lessons. 

Host on-screen teachers are not utilized In the lessons of 
LOOKING OUT IS IN. The non-iecture approach Is employed— that 
Is. things "just happen/' but In a planned fashion to maico a 
point and reinforce the desired educational objectives. 

The lessons are highly musical, fast-paced and Include tiome 
"put-ons". A metaphorlstic style is used to depict Intangible con- 
cepts. One sixth grade boy appears In varying degrees in each 
lesson as an Identity and experiential factor. Others appearing 
periodically are sixth grade students and non*profes$ionai actoni. 




\0 




As the Individual lessons of LOOKING OUT IS IN were pro- 
duced, field testing among some 400 sixth grade classroom 
students was accomplished in the Waupun, Wisconsin, area. 
According to the sen/Ice agency administering the testing. "The 
response was overwhelmingly positive by teachers and students 
alike, even though there was no preparation for the . . . 
lessons. . . 

A pre-setected lesson from LOOKING OUT IS IN Is available 
for previewing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex 
video tape or 3/4 «U video cassette. A returnable copy of the 
teacher's (|uidG accompanying the series may also be obtained 
for evaluation. 

T(i# tfM<mi of iOOKtHQ OUT IS IN and tMtr Mitdl 9^Ux 

1. WHAT IS ANTHRdPOLOQY or "YOU AIN T JEEN NOTHIN* YETr*~To 
•ipfort ctitttimt tnthroisotogy at • tetic tttr^l wltMn th« tilth gnd* frMM- 
work of r«fftr«ne* ... and to pfovKit • aactalUsliiQ tit(>arl«(t«a rttfanUne tMMtn^ 
Utg a^vi aalf U<m oUiara. 

2. WHAT la CULTURE? Of **WE ALL HAVE ONEr'^To lUiiatrat* ttiat ciiltiirt 
la tha way of fifa of arowpa of p^opla « . • and that attriturtaa of outtura. 
aueti aa HmsM^a, raUalon and loalal orfaiUuUooa, tacid to aat aian afMft 
from oihar anlmata. 

3. HOW IS CULTURE LEARNE07— To damonatrafo that odtvro la primarKy 
(aamtd. anhanead an4 tr««tmltto4 tfirovah com«i«aleat<aii Ui batti foniiat 
and tfifornuil aooiaMtailoo. 

4. WHY IS WAN A aOCIAL ANIMAL? ar "REACH OUTr'-»To ahow (Ml • 
ovKvra ta fairnad Uirouflth tntaractioi) batwaao poop la tbtk^ or vofkia^ In 
aoclal orffanliationa. 

9. WHY IS CULTURE CHANaiNQ? or *'irs ALWAYS HAPPENINOr*— To 
llluatrata that cultura ia aliaoyt ehangino. aomatlmaa atowly. aomat maa rapidly 
-HiHhoiifi^ tharo la a da«foo ol atWIity ariiii oaifalo oapaata proftiaCod from 
ahoftfa. 

f HOW 00 SOME CULTURES MEET THEIR NEED FOR F0007 or **IT ALL 

SOILS POWN TO TNir*^To afNHa food ssthsriiis ftcfMlsvaa of aafsrtt 
dtiafafit paoplaa« 

r. HOW M THE METHODS OF OATHERtNQ FOOD INaUENCE CULTURE? 
or '*THE YESTERDAY SHOW"— To damonafroto how food sithoriiHl oraatly 
lAfhiancaa tha oharaetarltlica of a cultura • • • and hoar a ciiftura graatty 
laSuaflcaa food gathartAtf mathoda. 

9. WHAT IS AN AGRARIAN CULTURE? or "SEEDS OF REVOLUTION**«-To 
iHvatraltf fhroirsh OMinplo. tho artrlbirtaa of oomparaffvo ograriao euCturoa* 
^S. WHAT CAUSED AQRARIAN CULTURES? Of 'MUST A TICK OR TWO 
AOO'wTo ahow hoar otraHoo oiaturaa otolftd • . . and tfco roaaona for thsfr 
davolopmoot 

^ 10, WHAT IS AN INDUSTRIAL COMRLEX? or *'A COMRLEX IS COMPLEX"^ 
To damofiaifato. throtifh oaaaiploa. ttis attrih«daa of ooiapwithw Indiiatrlol 
oawpiaaaa* 

^-.^L.JSfALSAH*!^ W^T^^?^ complexes? or /trom mesorotamia 

TO MILWAUKEE**^To ilfuatrata how lodi^lal eomplaioa avohfod ... and 
fho raatona for thalr davalopmant. 

I.t. WHAT IS ENCULTJRATION? or **THERE*S A PLACE FOR YOU"--To 
ahow haw ta tndlffdMfa<> team the orittirs of oi^ s^oup Ami hiftS. 

* • two Taaehar Introduotory Programa ara alao availabla. 
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Developed and Produced by Title ill ESEA, Comparative Cultures Project, 
CESA 13, Waupun, Witeonein ... in cooperation with WHA-TV. Madlton, 
and the Wltconaln Department of Public Instruetioft 



ART CONNER 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



BEST copv mms. 



ART CORNER has been planned to provide art appreciation, 
enrichment and creative activities for the students. The lessons 
tiave been designed to aid the student in developing the ability 
to express himself visually and creatively; and to help him in 
understanding American culture while, at the same time, develop* 
ing a sense of discriminating artistic taste. 

Two additional optional lessons are available for use with this 
series. One is a utilization lesson explaining the aims of ART 
CORNER and suggesting folfow-up methods for the classroom and 
the other is a buffer lesson dealing with art appreciation. 

The television teacher is Mrs. Sandra F. Waugaman. She was 
born in Washington. D.C. and attended public schools In New 
York and Maryland. She graduated with a B.A. degree In ele- 
mentary and secondary art education from the University of 
Maryland and taught elementary art in the Richmond, Virginia, 
Public Schools. 




Pre*$elected lessons from this series are available for na*co$t, 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruptex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas* 
sotte. The preview pacfcage also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

1. ART ACTIVITIES AHEAD: Introduetion 9n4 manipulation of 
fem^pro point ond brush of. 

2. NO BRUSHES TODAY: Exploring woy& of working with 
finger paint$. 

3. WITH $CISS0R$ AND PA$TEt ftsfiognlting ond cutting 
thopo*. 

4. TELL ME A i^TORY: Encourogo tttidcntt to use crayons to 
toll a story obout their o^n fomlly. What thoir moth«r or 
fofhcr docs during the doy. 

5. CHALK CAN BE DRY OR WET: ManipMloting chalk to dis- 
covof that it has a soft quality and can bo rubbad^ 
smudgod or used with wotor for dlfferont offocts. 

6. LOOK CLOSELY; Aworoncss of paHom In naturo through 
collecting nature ob|ects ond ittoklng croyon rubbfcigs. 

7. WHO AM 11^: Exploring, cutting, bendlag and folding papar 
to crcote cut paper masks. 

a. PAPER BAG PUPPETS: Expofim«nting with paper bags and 

croyoRS ond cut popcr to create puppets rmuSting In indl'^ 

yiditol ipontovteous croatlvo dramatics. 
9. I LIKE TO: Students are encouraged to show themselvos 

and the things they like to do at school, at homo, or at 

pl<iv . ii«if%9 rf«»v0»»*, p^pof. 

10. MIK YARN WITH WHEAT PASTE: Maitlpulating yarn dipped 
in wheat poste to form designs and shapes. 

11. A SHORT OIRAI^FF?: Comparing «hape« and tevturcs of 
onimals to increase student*' awareness. 

12. A BALL OP CLAY: Discovering that clay can bo sgueesed, 
pounded^ pressed, rolled or pinched. 

13. LET'S DECORATES Deeorotlans ond gifH for the holiday 
season. 

U. THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT: Appfeclatloii of the Spirit of 

Christmos through music and art. 
IS. WEAVE WITH PAPER: Developing an awareness af woven 

fobrlcs by discovering the principles of weaving through 

paper weaving. 

1^. FOLD AND CUT! Experimenting with folding end cutHng 
poper. 

17. WITH NEEDLE AND YARN: Discovering how to thread a 

needle and make running stitches. 
IB. LET'S EXPERIMENT WITH WATCH COLORS: Monlpuloflng 

point ond water to miR light and dark shades* 
1«. CREATE WITH SALVAGE: Studentf are eneauraged to use 

their Imaginatlonf to create conttructlons weiiig wood «tiie« 

bojcee and ether lalvage materials* 




SANDRA WAUGAMAN 



to. MORE FUN WITH FINGER PAINTS: Exploring the possl* 
bllitles of monoprlnts. 

21. CREATIVE DRAMATICS: Encouraging student* to expref* 
themselves cre«itively# verbally as well as visually. 

22. LET'S PRETEND: Creating puppets using cardboard or paper 
plates. 

23. MAKE A PRINT; Manipulating objects such oi flagers or 
salvage shapes to moke a print. 

24. WOULD YOU LIKE TO MAKE A BOOK?: Manipvlatlng 
paper to ochleve a simple four«pege book to decorate with 
drawings or prints. 

25. HOW BIO?: EMpiorIng difference* In site In everyday 
oblects. 

2«. DO YOU SEE WHAT I HEAR: Encouraging ttudenH to be 
more aware of their sense of hearing ae well as. their teiifa 
of seeing. 

27. EXPERIMENT WITH PAJNT: Using tponges, cardboofd 

and cloth to manipulate fmlnf* 
2B. ART IN YOUR LIFE: Relating ert to the child's dally world. 

29. A SALVAGE PICTURE: Creating designs or pictures using 
feathers, cloth, yarn, buHo^fi seeds, bark and ether fal« 
vege or nature materials. 

30. WHAT HAVE WE LEARNEDFt Review of moterlett and tog* 
gestlons far using soma ef them during the tummer. 

JOA. BUFFER LESSONt An appreclatloa letton fa ka itte4 In 



calendar y««r when needed. 
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ART DISCOVERIES 

Thirty, IS-minute lessons 
Grade 2 



The emphasis tn ART DiSCOVEBlES Is on the child's dis- 
covery* awareness, involvement, self-expression and evaluation. 
This is accomplished in a variety of ways — by exposing the 
student to works of art by recognized artists . . by fostering the 
discovery of art qualities In the world around him (both natural 
and man-made) ... by involving the student In different forms 
of Creative art activities he can use for setf*expres$ion . . . and 
by exploring the child's use of senses and emotions. 

Two additional optional lessons are available for use with 
this series. One is a utilization lesson explaining the alms of 
ART DISCOVERIES and suggesting follow-up methods for the 
classroom. The other is a buffer lesson dealing with art appre- 
ciation. 

The television teacher is Mrs. Sandra F. Waugaman. She was 
born in Washington, D.C., and attended public schools in New 
York and Maryland. She graduated with a B.A. degree tn ele- 
mentary and secondary art education from the University of 
Maryland and taught elementary art In the Richmond. Virginia. 
Public Schools. 

Mrs. Waugaman Is a member of the Virginia Art Education 
Association and the National Art Education Association and was 
publicity chairman for the 1970 Southeastern Art Association 
Convention, in 1968 she received a Broadcast Media Award from 
San Francisco State College for ART FOR EVERY DAY, an «rt 
instruction series for the fifth grade level~also distributed by 
Great Plains National. 

Pre-seiected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm Iclnescopa, or U-Matlc vldeooas- 
sette. The preview pactcage also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



The ieuM fitlet of ART DISCOVERIES: 



1. 


DISCOVERING LINES 


17. 


DISCOVERING SPACE 


2. 


USING LINES 


18. 


PAPER TAKES SHAPE 


3. 


DISCOVERING SHAPES 


19. 


DISCOVERING STITCHES 


4. 


USING SHAPES 


20. 


DISCOVERING CRAYONS 


5. 


HOW DO YOU FEEL TODAY? 


21. 


DISCOVERING rUr^ETS " 


6. 


DISCOVERING FACES 


22. 


DISCOVERING UGHT AND DARK 


7. 


DISCOVERING TEXTURES 


23. 


HOW CAN YOU MAKE YOUR SCHOOL, 


8. 


USING TEXTURES 




HOME OR COMMUNITY MORE 


9. 


DISCOVERING ART AU AROUND US 




BEAUTIFUL? 


10. 


MAKING DISCOVERIES IN A MUSEUM 


24. 


DISCOVERING THE SENSES IN ART 


11. 


DISCOVERING PAINT 


25. 


DISCOVERING USES FOR MACHINERY 


12. 


DISCOVERING IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS 


26. 


HOW DOES YOUR WORLD CHANGE? 


13. 


DISCOVERING CHRISTMAS ART 


27. 


WHAT IS ART? 


14. 


DISCOVERING BUILDINGS 


28. 


USING YOUR IMAGINATION 


15. 


DISCOVERING DESIGNS IN CLAY 


29. 


DISCOVERING RHYTHMIC PATTERNS 


16. 


DISCOVERING ARRANGEMENTS 


30. 


DISCOVERING OURSELVES THROUGH 



ART 
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ART ADVENTURES 



Fifteen^ 20-minute lessons 
Grade 3 



ART ADVENTURES Is planned to provide art appreciation, 
enrichment and creative activities for the students. The lessons 
have been tailored to assist the student In developing expressive 
abilities, an understanding of our culture and. a sense of dis* 
criminating taste. 

Two additional optional lessons are available for use with this 
series. One Is a utilization lesson explaining the aims of ART 
ADVENTURES and Suggesting follow-up methods for the class* 
-room. The other is a buffer lesson dealing with art appreciation. 

The television teacher Is Mrs. Sandra F. Waugaman. She is 
a native of Washington, D.C., and attended public schools In 
New York and Maryland. She graduated with a B.A. degree in 
elementary and secondary art education* from the University of 
Maryland and taught elementary art in the Richmond, Virginia, 
Public Schools. 

Mrs. Waugaman is a member of the Virginia Art Education 
Association and the National Art Education Association and was 
publicity chairman for the 1970 Southeastern Art Association 
Convention, in 1968, she received a Broadcast Media Award 
from San Francisco State College for ART FOR EVERY DAY» an 
art Instruction ser.^s for the fifth grade level — also distributed by 
Great Plains National. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm !<lnescope, or U^Matlc vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




LESSON SUMMARIES: 



1. ADVENTURES AHEAD: Introduction to experi- 
menting with paint to develop student oworemsss of 
pottern ond dcsifn. 

2. WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH PAPER?: Apprecia- 
tion ond understonding of popcr os on ort cnatcriol 
through o demonstration of popcr moking in coto- 
niof Williomsburg, Virginlo. Popcr sculpture will 
he dcmonstrotcd so thet students moy express their 
Own idcos in o three«diniensionoi form. 

3. TURN TO NATURE: Nature os on inspirotion for 
ortists. An oworcness of the beauty in trees will 
be interpreted by children. 

4. MAKE A STENCIL PRINT: Simplifying shopes in 
noturc will be the basts for designing a stencil print 
for use in daily life, Emphr.sis will be on rcloting 
shope to area to be dccoroled. 

$. COMMUNICATE WITH PAINT: Students ore en- 
couraged to communicate ideos about their every* 
d«iy life ond experiences through tcmpc/a point 
Using o center of interest ond overlopping to show 
distoncc will be stressed. 

6. LET'S WORK WITH CLAY: Aworcness of cloy 
products, bricks, pottery ond tiles. Conttructing 
wclKdesigned and dccorotcd pinch p0ts will be 
demonstrated* 

7. AN OLP-FASHIONEO CHRISTMAS: Appreciation 
of hond-croftcd toys and dccorotions of long ago. 

8. DECORATE THE WALLS: This lesson gives ttw 
dents on awareness of how artists hove dccoroted 
wo lis throughout history. Suggestions will be given 
for using mony different materiols to creotc their 
own wall decorotions, such os paper sculpture, 
cholk, point and cloy. 

9. ANIMALS THAT NEVER WERE: Through two- 
ond thrcc-^dimensiona! work in solvage construction 
or dro wings, students * .r^tcouragcd to create 
their own imaginary animals. 

10. PAINT PLUS IMAGINATION: (^perimenting with 
blotting and blowing paint. Students may wish 
to creotc stories or poems about their paintings. 

IK LOOK AT US: Students' observotions of them- 
selves and their friends as subject motter for twO'* 
or three-dimensional portroits, using solvoge, point 

of a v«ihety or ^tfier* matCfiols. 

12. DO OIL AND WATER MIX?: Experimenting with 
crayons ond woter colors in creoting designs with 
crayon resist. Emphasis on contrast between light 
and dork colors and values. 

13. DESIGN IN SPACE: Awareness of moving shapes 
in space-— birds, leaves and branches~as applied 
to creating designs for mobiles. 

14. FUN WITH PUPPETS: Methods of creating stick 
puppets so studentf con express their own Ideax 
both visually and verbally. 

15. SEE WHAT WE HAVE DONE: Guides to help 
students evaluate their own work so they can im« 
prove and grow in art. Displaying students' work 
ond arranging bulletin boards will be demonstrated 
so all can enjoy and oppreciote other students' and 
odult artists' work. 

ISA ART IN YOUR LIFE: Buffer lesson to be used in 
calendar year when needed. 
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ART HAS MANY FORMS 



Fifteen, 20*minute lessons 
Grade 4 



The telocotjfse ART HAS MANY FORMS is designed to pro- 
vide art appreciation* enrichment and creative activities for the 
viewing students. 

It Is one of a block of five such series (Grades 1 through 5) 
produced by the Central Virginia ETV Corporation and distributed 
by Great Plains National 

Basic objectives of ART HAS MANY FORMS are to help the 
viewing students: develop the ability to express their Ideas visually 
and creatively . . . develop an understanding of our culture . . . 
and develop discriminating taste so that art can be an important 
part of the student's daily life. 

The accompanying teacher's guide contains a list of art 
supplies that may be used in conjunction with the series . . . plus 
a salvage materials chart, a bibliography and a glossary. 

In addition to the fifteen lessons of ART HAS MANY FORMS, 
a buffer program Is available for use it needed; however, it is 
not outlined in the teacher s guide. 

A Washington, D.C. native, television teacher Sandra F. 
Waugaman was graduated with a B.A. In art education from the 
University of Maryland and taught elementary art In the Richmond 
Public Schools. Mrs. Waugaman is a member of the Virginia 
Art Education Association and tne National Art Education 
Association. 

In 1368 she received a Broadcast Media Award from San 
Francisco State College for ART FOR EVERY DAY, a fifth-grade 
level telecourse also distributed by Great Plains National. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadrupiex video tape. 16mm itinescope. or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Lesson summaries: 



1. DOES ART HAVE MANY FORMS?--lntfoduction and explonotion 
of different forms of art 

2. F^RINTING IS FUN — Solvoge prjntmg. ropoat pottcms 
(MATURE IS AN ARTIST— Design quoiittcs in noturc 

4. FROM 6ARTH TO FIRE — Coil bowls and onimols in day 

5. WH£R£ CAN YOU GET IDEAS? — Discussion of where adult orHSts 
ond other children found ideas for theif ort work 

6« GIVE PART OF VOURSEtF — Inexpensive Qifts of Qood teste and 
gifts to make . . . 

7. THE BEAUTY OF CHRISTMAS-— Chnstmos around the world 
t. EXPLORE WITH PAINT— Opaque paints and tfonsporcnt water 

colors ^ , ^ ^ 

9t WHAT DO YOU SEE?-^arefut observation of lines ond shopes os 
o basis for drawing 

10. AN IMAGINATIVE NEEDLE*— Bosic embroidery stitches and uses 
of stitchery 

11. ANIMALS EVERYWHERE— Historic animals in art, drawing, paint- 
ing, and making thrce-dimensic^nal animals 

12 PUPPETS COME ALIVE— Hand puppets and marionettes 
U, COLONIAL CRAFT$— A visit to Colonial Williamsburg, with 
craft demonstrotions of condlemokmo. pewter costina. teKtilc dyeing 
and shingle making 

14* POSTERS SPEAK OUT — Lettering and poster design 
15. WE VISIT A MUSEUM— Museum exhibits examined with spe- 
cial attention given to orrongement of the display 

ISA. LOOKING AT ART — A buffer (esson to be used during the 
year if necessory. 




COLOR 



Produced by Central Virginia ETV Corp., Richmond, Va. at WCVE-TV 
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ART FOR EVERY DAY 

Fifteen^ 20-minute lessons 
Grade 5 



BEST COPY Ammn 



The series ART FOR EVERY DAY is the uppermost grade 
level presentation in a block of five art education teiecourses 
(Grades 1 through 5) produced by the Central Virginia ETV Cor- 
poration and distributed by Great Plains National. 

ART FOR EVERY DAY has the distinction of being a national 
ETV award winner. In 1968, the series received a Broadcast 
Media Award from San Francisco State College. 

As In the other presentations, It has as Its prime purpose 
that of providing art appreciation, enrichment and creative actlvi* 
ties for the viewing students. 

ART FOR EVERY DAY features, In addition to Its regularly 
structured fifteen programs, a buffer lesson that can be used 
If necessary during the calendar year. This lesson, however. Is 
not outlined in the teacher's guide. 

The guide outlines the fifteen regular programs and contains 
a list of art supplies and salvage materials that may be used 
in conjunction with the series. Also Included in the guide are a 
bibliography and a glossary. 

The television teacher Is Sandra F. Waugaman. A native of 
Washington, D.C.. she took her B.A. In art education from the 
University of Mary- and and taught elementary art in the Richmond 
Public Schools. Mrs. Waugaman Is a member of the Virginia 
Art Education Association and the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are avaitabtd for no-cost, 
no^bilgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U*Matic videocas* 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

Lesson summaries: 



I. WHO IS AN ARTIST?--lntroduction ond elements of design 
a. LET'S MAKE A PRINT— Linoleum ond cardboord printing 

J. PEOPLE IN ACTlON--Figure drowtng 

4. WHAT MAKES AN ARTIST FAMOtiS?— Cemporing end contrasting 
troditlonol ond contemporary ort 

5. PROM THIS EARTH— Cloy figures, slob construction ond cloy 
decoration 

6. ART WHEREVER YOU ARE-— Art ot home ond school, bulletin 
boards, ond gift moking end selection 

7. CHRISTMAS JOY— Religious art 

t. ART ANO MUSIC THROUGH THE AGES— Art and music os o 
reflection of the times 

9. WHY CREATIVITY?— C recti vo expression in painting, sculpture, 
music ond drOmOtics 

10. PAINT YOUR WORLD— Tempero points, perspective 

II. THE THIRD DIMENSION — Sculpture m wood, soop ond sotvogc 
la. PUTTING ART TO WORK— School beoutificotlon 

13. OVER AND UNDER— Weoving techniques 

14. THE CHANGING SKYLINE— Architecture then ond now 

15. LET'S EVALUATE OUR WORK— Evoluotton of student ort work 
ISA. RUPPER tESSON— To be used during the ycor if necessary 




Produced by Central Virginia ETV Corp., Richmond, Va.. M WCVE-TV 
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CREATING ART 

Sixteen, 20-iiiinute lessons 
Upper Elementary 



CREATING ART strives to present In these telecasts the up- 
most stimulation tor individual creative expressions, artistic aware- 
ness and appreciation. The programs are designed to help 
children see. create and understand art forms, and to help 
teachers become more i<nowledgeable about the process of teach- 
ing and motivating children through visual arts. 

The series is a tool for motivation and an exposure to the 
vast world of visual communication; It defines for teachers and 
students the content of art. the relationship of the Individual to 
"his visual environment, the visual language of art, and the corre- 
lation between the child's expressions and the artlst*s expressions. 

The content of the series Is based on the assumptions that: 

— ^Art is worthwhile for all: 

—Art can help students become more attentive to aesthetic 
dimension; 

—Art can help all students find ways to communicate with 
visual symbols: 

—Art and its many facets have played a vital role In the 
development of our culture, past and present; and 

— ^Teachers need to organize a quality art program for all 
students. 



There are three parts to this elementary level series. Part 
One deals with LEARNING TO SEE and consists of six programs: 
The Visual Environment. Line and Shape. Texture. Color. Space 
and Movement, and the Subjects of Art. Part Two deals with 
LEARNING TO CREATE ART FORMS and consists of seven pro- 
grams: Creating Art Through Drawing, Printing, Painting, Model- 
ing and Pottery Making. Stitching and Weaving, Collage, and 
Sculpturing. Part Three deals with LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND 
ART and consists of three programs: Understanding the Intent 
of Art and Artists, Mailing Judgments About Art and Making an 
Aesthetic Statement. 

These telecasts are available in either color or monochrome 
format. Television teacher William Bealmer, Is assistant super- 
intendent. Division of Instruction. Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Springfield, Illinois. 



Pre*seiected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. IBmm klnoscopa, or U-Matio vldaocaa- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 





CREATING ART pto^nm t»fM oiitf «yei«#«««t 



PARTI 

I. 



2. 



^fiAR57NO**TO*$W THE VISUAL JNYIROMMENT--;Jtte^jtj^^ 
and ftfMp* mn4 to •npa$k Mm to tfcm «ft almm^H m Hm 



•m4 



4. 



lIarNING TO SEE COkOR— Mlp. tli# ttiitftat MPtort th* wocM •! 
color 9n4 fa arosp iMaftlnst 9it4 MlAnlfUmem In fh« um of color* 
LEARNINO Tb S^E SPAU ANOnMOyEMENT-;4.olM f^^^^ 
toiito vortout moflORf wliteli occur and fo too flio ro taflonifclpt of 
•^co Olid motioii fo vUiiol «xH««Ji««* . . ^ . . ^ ^ 

6. Earning to see the suaiects of ART--iiiow« fiio ifntftitr fiM 

tourcoi ond Idtplroflon for fiiblocf iiNiHoff for vUimI oxprosiiOM* 
MRTa: tlARNINGTO^REATEARTrOiA^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

7. PRAWING— Holes tfyd«Aff Ifforti oboicf drawing mnd fo Hmd w«y« 
fo uio Unn fo croofo Qwottfy drawlnf^ 

t. PRINTING^olBf ifMdont* Umm fM foclmkiiits of prliifl«§ and 

haw ffcota con fto ttflftscd for vlf i*ol oxproffiofii. 
9. PAINTING^olfHi tfiMlOfift Icam about ^f and atkar 

MO0luN^ANG^>0rrER^ MAKlN^-liolpft ifiidoaft oxpoilmoilf 
wffli • statfte maforl«l oiid fo contfrifCf ofc|ocf$ of clay. 
STITCNrNC AND WEAVfllG-^lM tfudoiift 
fiJaim In cofnMnliif thttaait^ and^imMcM. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cSuiAU MAiCiH5-^<l«M tfudonft find woyc fo comMio V«rloiM 



10. 
11. 



IX 



1J. iGlfLrTUillNO-^lfri tfudoiifc ^Mltd Olid dotlfii ffc u O' d l wowil oMl 

FART 9t^1iJURNIN6 TO UNDERSTAND ART^^^ ^ . ^ ^ 
14. THE INTENT QP ART AND ARTISTS^tfpt iftidonft rtoflto ffnt 



IS* 



Infonf of attHH and ^hat fkoy^K»«tl«yo abaut fhtir own oxirrof^M^ 
THE JUDGMENTS ABGUT ART— 4koI|H tfudonfs dovtlofi • crHtcol 
ond approcioHvo otfltriido akqu^ m wofic of ort. ^ . ... 
AN AmHITIC frATEMENT--liolp# tfydonft ^{IfvolMi a ^fooNiM 
o^Mf an attut, how ho worM^ Md how ha itflllitt tha ottmoftft 

0# Off. 
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FOR THEIOVE OF ART 



Fifteen, 20-minute lessons 
Intermediate 



"If a child has an awareness and ^ sensitivity to his world 
and what he has learned, he h^s creative potential. We can 
strengthen this potential by helping him develop confidence in 
his ability to handle the tools of art/' 

So states John N. Bobbins, Jr.. television teacher of FOR THE 
LOVE OF ART. Teacher Robbins proceeds to develop such stu- 
dent confidence in this art education series. 

Five areas of artistic expression are studied in FOR THE 
LOVE OF ART— drawing, painting, graphics, clay and construc- 
tion. On-camera students participate in each televised lesson. 
Both works by famous artists . . . and the art work of the children 
are shared with the student-viewers. Some of the skills discussed 
are designed to fit the average and low-average student while 
others are geared to students who need greater challenge. 

Sample previews of typical pre-selected lessons from FOR 
THE LOVE OF ART are available on either quadruplex video tape 
or kinescope. A sample copy of the teacher guide may also be 
obtained. 

LESSOf^ SUMMARIES: 



1. LINE AND FORM: By shopirvg, defining ond ercot- 
ing dimensions, line corries our eye through oil the 
vast cupcrtonces we shore in pointing, drowing, 
architecture ond noture. 

2. SHAPE AND SPACE: Shape is not only the eon- 
ft9urotion of on object or group of objects, it is 
also the space Surrounding tho&e objects. 

3. FACES AND FIGURES: Students learn about the 
face ond figure by sketching o live model, studying 
limbs and joints of a skeleton ond by looking ot 
fomous paintings. 

4. BRUSH PAINTING: Learning to feci comfortable 
with o brush, to handle it with case ond confidence* 
is 0 necessary fundomcntol in painting. 

5. VARIETY PAINTING f: There ore many tools for 
ctpplying point, beside brushes— -sponges, squecxe 
bottles, sticks and cotton bolls. 

6. VARIETY PAfNTING II: The student is encour- 
aged to experiment with different textures of point 
— sproy cnomcL finger point, tempcro/ wheat poste 
. . . and with collage effects. 

7. MURAL MAKING: Mural making hos long been 
on exciting chollcnge to children. Their uninhibited 
use of color hos resulted in often striking ond 
beautiful compositions. 

8. GRAPHICS I: The elements of onticipotion and 
surprise experienced when transforming a design 
from one surface to another give printmoking an 
added appcof to children. 

9. GRAPHICS II: Vegetable printing and ''godgcf' 
printing often bring surprising results. The great^ 
est rewords, however, ore involvement and personol 
sotisfoction. 

10. GRAPHICS. Ill: Other methods of transferring o 
design-^stencils, linoleum blocks, printing clay, 
A few decorative oipecti of designing ond printing 
ore also discussed. 

11. CLAY: Children delight in transforming shapeless 
hunks of cloy into ornomentol or functional objects. 
The root thrill is in working the cloy from idoo to 
reolity. 




JOHN N. KOKUINS JR. 
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v*tape 


B&W 







12. 



13. 



14. 



IS. 



PAPIER-MACHE: This motcriol con bo used In 
dozens of ways to crcoto objects thot ore omong 
the most bcoutiful In three-dimensional ort. 
PAPER SCULPTURE: By scoring* cutting, bending, 
rolling and folding, flat ordinary construction paper 
can be mogicotly turned into a voriety of threo- 
dimensionol forms. 

MOBILES AND STABILES: Batancing ond counter* 
balancing become ideas to challenge young artists 
in designing ond building o mobile — a sculpture 
using motion as a basic purpose. 
MASKS: Mosks are dromotic. They con delight 
or frighten the observer and eon be made from 0 
wide voriety of moterials, papicr<>moche« paper bogs^ 
or by poper sculpture. 



Produced by tho Greater Washington TV Ass'n, inc^ Washingtont atWETA*TV 



KALVAK 

One, 18-minute program 
Grade 4 and up 



Kalvak Is an Eskimo woman In her late sixties. Until some 
twenty years ago. her fame rested solely in her reputation as 
the finest seamstress on Holman island In Canada*s Northwest 
Territories. 

Then» a Jesuit priest discovered some of her drawings among 
her sewing patterns and» supplying her with drawing materials, 
encouraged her to develop her artistic talent. She has since 
become Increasingly well known among art connoisseurs of the 
world as the creator of some of the most highly sophisticated 
and visually articulate drawings to emerge from the world of 
Eskimo art. 

This "distaff Picasso of the North" Is the subject of KALVAK, 
a film made by Leo Bushman, associate professor of art at the 
University of Calgary In Calgary. Alberta, Canada— In coopera- 
tion with the University's Department of Communications Media. 

As a child. Kalvak went on many long hunting trips with 
her parents. She uses the subject matter of these experiences 
and thereby gives her drawings a strong environmental emphasis. 
When given color as a medium, she demonstrates a natural sense 
by producing beautifully sensitive compositions, inn^stely Eskimo. 

Her round face, Intricately tattooed with the beauty marks of 
her culture, Is animated with humor and occasionally she raises 
her strong voice to sing an Eskimo tune. 

The film KALVAK gives a glimpse into the character, envi- 
ronment and problems of this visual sourceress and other artists 
and allows the audience to experience the power of Eskimo art. 



KALVAK may be used both by television trans- 
mission ... or as an audio-visual presentation 
within a classroom. It may be either purchased or 
rented. 

PURCHASE (without televition rightt) $160 

RENTAL (without television rights) IS 

Please contact Groat Plaint National for quotations 
on tetevlsion usa of this film* 

KALVAK may bo provlewad at no cost—aava for 
return ahipping ohargas. 




GPNITL distributes Kalvak in the 
U.S. only. For other distribution 
information, contact: 

L. Alan Robertson 
Direator, Dept, of Com, Medici 
University of Calgary 
Calgary 44, Alberta, CANADA 
403 284-5285 





film 
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Produced by Leo Bushnan ... in cooperation with the University of Calgary s 

Department of Communications Media 



THINK FINE . . FEEL FINE 

Six^ 15-minute lessons 
Primary 



This series is designed to establish In young children en under*^ 
standing of their own feelings and attitudes and how they can 
be changed— with or without drugs or medicines. 

ft Is hoped that THINK FINE . . . FEEL FINE will be a pre- 
ventative program— preparing the 5* to 8-year-old to cope with 
a drug confrontation and to recognize other approaches to ••feel- 
ing good** or to "being turned on." Production techniques Include 
use of childlike humor, animation, qutcKly paced scene changes 
and film clips. 

The understanding of feelings Is basic in each lesson. The 
series stresses these points: that everyone experiences different 
feelings at different times . . . that people must learn to deal with 
their feelings ... and that sometimes they can be changed. 

Television teacher/ host Joy Bartlett (see photo) gets tutorial 
assistance from puppets Benny and Frank In teaching the child 
the Importance of when to inform an adult of Illness, the im- 
portance of prescriptions, and the possible dangers of drugs and 
chemicals to his or her body. 




COLOR 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Lesson One — "Tlw Happy Paekage^-^ontalns a definition and 
discussion of feelings. Through various illustrations, Benny, Frank 
and Joy point out that everyone has such feelings sometimes, 
then show how these feelings can change. 

In LtttOii TWo~''Th# Sid Balloon"— Benny, Frank and Joy 
explore the feeling of sadness and show how it can be turned to 
happiness by illustrating how people can help change the way 
they feel. 

The feeling of anger Is Illustrated In LMson Three— "Th« PitM 
Thai Wouttfn*! Fit" Frank and Joy work to help Benny feel better, 
showing ways to cope with feelings without using medicine. 

In Ltsaon Four— "That Yuckle Fttllng"— Frank experiences the 
feeling of pain, This lesson stresses the Importance of requesting 
help when necessary. The characters discuss the importance of 
securing proper drugs and medicines from doctors. 



In Lesson Five— "Botttes, Jars, Tubes and Boxes*'— Frank and 
Benny encounter a medicine cabinet. Joy helps them learn the 
importance of correct medicines for illnesses and the proper care 
of unused medicines. They discuss prescriptions and the im- 
portance of a locked medicine cabinet. 

The setting for Usson Six— "What Goes AAAAAKKKKK**— Is a 

garage filled with dangerous chemicals. The characters discuss 
helpful anil harmful aspects of medicines and chemicals. They 
also establish a need to discard unused portions of these when 
advisable or to store them safely. 

A sample pre-selected lesson from THINK FINE . . . FEEL 
FINE is available for preview on quadruplex video tape, 
video cassette or 16mm film from Great Plains National. A re- 
turnable copy of the accompanying teacher's guide Is part of 
the preview package. 



FiUi PRICINQ 

II tfm pfOfrwM of THINK FINE . . . FEEL PtNe M •CqiUM^ on 
aim. ft»9y may utttf •itfrnr by f«f«vl«km trifitiiili«loii . « . 
M Mu^l9 vtoMtl prvmtaUoiit witfitn • plM«room« Ttia p«f fKO* 
fmm puroimM imd ww ui fm^t 

PUnCHW (wlKioiil t«ltvltl9A rialite) .$tZOM 

RCMTAt pCfM, WIttKHit TV rl^tt; $ IHOO 

f fern coAlacf Qrtct PUUaa Nsttoftal tat dtMUtteAi on tttavfiloci 
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Produced by Midwettem Edueattoital Tetovitlon, Inc. 
at KTCA-TV, St. Paul, Minn. 
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CAREER AWARENESS 



Forty4hree^ 15-mmute lessons 
Intermediate 



CAREER AWARENESS programs take a realistic look at 
various occupations and all they entail. In so doing, they make 
the people in these occupations come alive by portraying them 
In their homes, with their families, and In some cases relaxing 
with their hobbios~as well as on the job. 

In striving toward persona! realism, the producers anticipate 
that intermediate-level students will foster a greater awareness of 
and empathy for people, their life styles and occupations. 

As the Introduction In the CAREER AWARENESS teacher's 
guide notes: ''Employment is one of l!fe*s most rewarding experi- 
ences. A good career offers an individual the opportunity for 
growth* a sense of usefulness and the satisfaction of achieve** 
ment. In addition, it provides each person with the security of 
an adequate income. 

**When exploring the various occupations available, young 
people seek answers to the following questions: When I v/ant a 
job, where will it be? What type of training and education do I 
need? How much training and education do I need? Witat is the 
career really like? Where will It take me? 

"Career edt^catlon Is rapidly becoming the focal point of the 
total educational effort. Sequential programming from kinder- 
garten through each level of education Increasingly is being de- 
veloped. The progression Is described as moving primarily from 
early awareness through orientation, to exploration, investigation, 
training, reevaluation . . . and their interrelationship. 

"The inclusion of career orientation programs In the schools 
will increase a young person's ability to be a productive, enjoy- 
able and self-supporting member of the community. The objec- 
tives of such a program must Include the knowledge, attitudes 
and skills necessary to affect employabllity. social orientation, 
motivation, earnings and job satisfaction." 

Pre-selected programs from CAREER AWARENESS are avail- 
able for previewing from Great Plains National on either ^-inch 
video cassette or 16mm film. A returnable copy of the accom- 
panying teacher*s guide is part of the preview package. 





COLOR 




TN c«iMri cxptomt In Vtf pragrams of CAREER AWARENESS: 



1. 


Bfflk Ttlltr 


23. 


Firemen 


2. 




24. 


Metropolitan Pollea 


3. 


Certified Publfe Accountml 




Department 


4. 


Cotrnwrcdl ArfM 


25. 


Attorney 


5. 


Computtr ProgrwiNiwr 


26. 


Dairy Worfcer 


0. 


EiecuUv* Sccrctuy 


27, 


Nureeiy Worker 


7. 


FOrt»t Rsngtr 


20. 


Real Ettats Broker 


8. 


Omtrai OWe* Cttift 


29. 


Teacher 


«. 


HoM QMk Citric 


30. 


Social Worker 


10. 


CMIffrtn't Ubrtrian 


31. 


Mucielan 


11. 


MfnTng EnfllnMr 


32. 


Comflrerelal Pitot 


12. 


PMt Offte* Ctarfc 


33. 


Ski iRstnictor* 


19. 




34. 


Inturanee Agent 


14. 


RmvcIi Hsfld 


35. 


Veterinariin 


IS. 


Senrtet Stttlon AMndant 


36. 


Profeeslonal Dancer 


It. 


Shfpptng and RacatvUig Ctarfc 


37. 


Chef 


17. 


TMaphma Oparator 


38. 


Marine Blologtot 


18. 


TalaplHMia Unaman 


39. 


Interior Ocdgner 


19. 


TV Ensrnaar 


40. 


Pipe Tradet 


20. 


TV New* Reporter 


41. 


Heavy Equipment 


21. 


X'Ray Taetmtolan 




Oparator 


22. 


U.S. Air Force 


42. 


Paramedic 



itfsoe on* T««cti«r lft-S«rv{e# Progrem 



If fH# proofaM 01 CARECn AWAREIiEli ii« Acaulrvd on fldn, 
t^f m&f M vM^ •ittif r ^ itiitvti;^ tiiAtmfitioii , . . or «• 
•udila vi«Ml (K«Mnlatlo<ii wiUiln • etet#rOMi* th« p$f profmiR 

PURCHASE (wfttKiMl t«l«v{tkMi ftg^ $120.00 

IIENTAt <oi i» - w f h p«rM. wittiPiil TV rtfi^tt) f 11.00 

PIMM coAta^ClrMt Ptatna IMtloiiai for ^twlotlooo on lolovlilOfi 
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EXPLORING 
OUR NATION 



Sixteen, 20-mmute lessons 
intermediate 



Th« I«9t9nt of EXPLORfNO OUR NATION, and timotttfdiitt 

1« ClTiEt . , • INSIDE OUT-^oeiiMi or major coii^onMea 
of lirgtf eltitt. Now Vork, Chicago ami Panvar tirplorta 
from *^atr cantral butfnaaa dittrlcta to ttiaCr avtHtrt»a. In- 
clutfin^ tratfa markata • • . oaiahboHtootfa . • • tha working 
world . . . traniporUtiOii . • . and ttm eltiaa' cultural 
and raeraatioctal tfimanalona. 

a. PEOPLE AT WORK— viauatty tfataita ma two tiaaic divlalona 
of work-^akms gooda and provrdtng urvieta. W^)f ptopla 
work at tht Jol^a ihay do . • . Now do man and woman 
gat to W9rk . • . labor and managamant • • . nagotfatlocHi* 
ara all pari of ffila praaanfatlon. 

3. WE MAKE TNINQ8— adowa ataai, aufomottilaa, appla ptaa 
finrmg put toga thar bafora tha vlawara* ayaa. WHI frafp 
bring moaning to tita following alamanta of production: 
tachnology, macbtnary. maaa production, proparty. eapftal. 
labor, managamant. 

4. SELLINO OUR PRODUCTS— cfoftoly invattrgataa a largo 
ratal! dapartmant atora (tbrougb on*toeatlon flliaing) to 
aeqtttint atudanta with tba buyar and tba markat . . • 
wboiaaarmg and ratalling . • • adyartlalng and display • • • 
waraboufing and pricing . . . aalling and tba eontumar. 

6. MONEY AND HOW IT WORKS— daala witb abaata and 
ttftz of ona«dollar bllla coming off bigh tpaad praaaaa 
at tn# Buraau of Engraving . , . pannlaa. niokala, dimaoi 
atampad out and baggad at our U.S. Mlnta • . , tbraa 
maanlnga of monay and Ita dJatributfon . * . tba bank and 
tba alMmpofftani cback . . . and tba eoneapt of budgat. 

a. PROSLEMS TO SOLVE— davalopt an awaranaaa of aoma 
Of ibo maior urban problama confronting moti larga oltlaa. 
Shown In all tbair ugtlnata and iroattlnata ara: inadaquata 
bouaing» unamploymant, wMr a.Td air pollution, traniporta> 
tfon In and around citiaa. Mt. Rugg ampbatlxaa a numbar 
of solutlona to aaeb problem. 

7. THE FAMILY FARM— Introd .eaa tba Pataraon brothara and 
tbair famlliaa wbo ralto $50 baad of cattia and support 
cropa on tbair farm in noitbarn Colorado. Tbia m-daptb 
rook at farming afudta^ crosa braading, Irrigation practleaa, 
summar grating In Wyoming, tna knportanea of maeblnavy. 
tba noon*tima maal. 

t. WHAT A80UT TiMSER?— la a quaation answarad by vlaw* 
ing tba gianta of tba norlbwaat— Itia Douglaa fir traaa— 
In and Bfotm^ Sbaflon, Wasbbtgton. Tbo point la mada 
tbat to tba Simpson Timbar Company, raatoratloci of fba 
foratt la as impoffant aa tba ouctbig, softktg and aHUbig 
oparvtlona iM provida ua wlUi ao awiy naciasaiy prod- 
ucts, 

5. NEW FRONTIERS— damonatrsfaa tbat fba farm "aiBpfoca- 
tlon** baa mora tban |uat a gaogrft^bical connotation. Tbaaa 
daya It alao danotaa tba Incorporation of aelanca and 
tacbnotogy. Wbat*a bappaning it tba Soulb Pofa. wiUiln 
tba OGoan of tba world and out In spaco may wall daCar* 
mina tba futura of tbia country. 

10. LANDMARKS TO REMEMSER— bigbllgbta tba atgntfloanoa 
and (mportanca ol naitonal monumanta, mameriala and 
bistorie tifu for an undarttanding of wbat mada tbia 
country grant. Flyn landmarfca ara faaturad— ^ WOibing* 
ton Monumant. Jaffarson Mam^iaf, tba Oattysbtirg battXa* 
fiald, tba Qatawsy Areb at St Louta. and Fl. Laramla. 

11. WHAT DO WE MEAN . . . CULTUREt-'^iva^fgataa our 
way of lifa aa a product of db^arsa cultural alamanla. An 
Idantlflcatlon of tbasa 0l9tmnH and a study of tbair fnfkc 
anea ova nacaasary if wa ato to uadaratand Aw i aflca n 
aocfaty. 

la. INFLUENCE OF EUROPE-focusaa on soma of tba posi* 
tbra faetora introducad Into our cuftural tbrougb 
tba coloniiailon of Nortb Amarica by tb« Spanlsb* Km 
Franob. tbo Engttah and tbo Dutcb. 

ia. PATTERN^ OF SUSCULTURES— tooka at OUT country aa 
a composita of nMny diffarani groupa of paopla atlii 
practlckig cultural alamtnta tbat baua graai maanbig and 
algnlfloanea to tba paopla kwobrad. 

14. SUPPLY LINES— aoguainia tbo ylawar wiib tba bnponanoa 
of truck, rail and air fralgbt In Imapkig a city aupplfad 
Witb tba naada of Ha population. Alao i^$iH^H9$i*i^ la tba 
algnifioanca of m$Hf. gaa and aladrlc ikiaa. 



This series looks closely at selected facets of contemporary 
America, ft was designed to bring to the student meaningful 
experiences that can be related to important patterns of urban 
living ... the world of economics . . . and historical and 
cultural heritage. 

From rural America to the Megapotis . . . from retailing to 
the Gateway Arch, the lessons of EXPLORING OUR NATION 
coordinate closely with new textbook emphasis on a multl** 
discipline approach to the social sciences. 

The nature of the series makes it possible for teachers to 
use the sixteen programs of EXPLORING OUR NATION as they 
see fit, integrating them into regular units of study without 
changing their own teaching methods or course plans. And 
each lesson can stand as a separate presentation. 

Many of the program lessons were filmed on-locatlon at a 
variety of sites throughout the United States. The result Is 
authenticity, a high degree of visual motivation, and a sense of 
realism not often obtained through slides or pictures. 

The teacher-producer of EXPLORING OUR NATION Is no 
stranger to instructional television. For more than 13 years. 
John Rugg has produced a variety of series that have been 
distributed nationally. His studio and film techniques have been 
well accepted by teachers and students everywhere. 

A teacher's guide accompanying the EXPLORING OUR NA- 
TION series not only provides a summary of each program 
along with preparatory vocabulary, but lists important motiva- 
tional and foiiow-up activities as well. Many teachers will find 
the selected references for students particularly helpful in 
utilization. 

Pre-selected lessons from EXPLORING OUR NATION are 
available for previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadrupiex video tape or %*lnch video cassette. A sample, 
returnable copy of the teacher's guide accompanying the series 
is also part of the previewing package. 



NOTE: Ant(el|Mittd dtstrilmtton date for titti ••ries ft Jaimiiy 
1075) 




COLOR 



1$. THE LAW OF THE LAMD-doala w»b tbd maanin^ and 
aignificanca of tba Oonatitutlofi of tbe UnHad itataa . . * 
witb apaclal ampbaala ow fba till of Rlabta. 

II. rOMOMOW . . • MiOALOPOLIS— fmrnaiifaimi tba 
mm^ of a ««tA(cpolla and tba naad for youna paopla 
to undanfand tbo DMblamw awd oImmi lor tba owoulalkMMi 
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UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD 



Fifteen, 20-minute lessons 
Intermediate 



Thd Improvement of map and globe skills Is only part oi this 
interesting enrichment course. The pupil Is also aided in develop- 
ing many social understandings by being made aware of the 
importance of geography In the world around him. 

A majority of the lessons have Incorporated on-iocatton fitm« 
ing to bring authenticity and insight to selected areas. 

UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD ia divided Into three important 
modules . . . "Tools We Use** . . . "Geography We Should Know** 
. . . and **Llving In Other Lands*'. Each module la so designed to 
be used Independent of the other two «ind in differing sequence, 
depending upon the general and specific needs of pupils and 
teachers. 

The course was written and produced by John Rugg. Mr. Rugg*s 
career In education spans some 25 years, 13 of these devoted 
specifically to writing, teaching, and producing for Instructional 
television. During this time he has developed five different series 
for national distribution as well as many hundreds of programs 
for local viewing In the Denver area. 

Long noted for his unique approach to program content and 
pupil motivation at both the elementary and secondary levels, 
Mr. Rugg has not only been a frequent consultant at ITV worf(. 
Shops and part of national projects involving televised Instruction, 
but has served on the board of directors of the National Associa* 
tion of Educational Broadcasters. 

A functional teacher*;^ guide has been developed to accompany 
each lesson of the series. Included Is a description of the lesson, 
along with important understandings that are developed within 
each program. Provided as well are specific suggestions for 
preparation before viewing and fotlow-up activities for students. 

A pre*seieoted lesson from UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD (a 
available for preview from Great Plains National on either quad- 
ruplex video tape. %-U video cassette or blaoic and white 16mm 
kinescope. A copy of the eocompanying teacher's guide It tito 
part of the previewing package. 



THe l%$99tm of UNDKatTAIfgillQ OUH WORLO . . .iiid tMiolatlmt 

UNIT I^TMte W» Uw 

1. QkOtet AHE USEFUu-^THs lesey tiid vttM ItMt of sMes * . * Mi 

Ifwir iiaHleultr mtt. 

2. WOaLO eTaEETt ANO AVCMUCi— Mr. Ut»u^ tfid Mr. LewfiMe^ Mi 
eofiftrtnot wim iml Knee . * . «t tkty tfmton ti aiwI qii M to stow 
tfMiMthrtf vlfvtl^ Md to tftmoiitlnilo motr Atportofieo. 

^ott Kvee i^ (w^rffi^icJue tfco ^^wio Meo^ff^J^^MKoeo 0^ WiSp psooiwe to vpOfiNae 

4. AU. KINPf OF MAM--eK^ MM MfNii filtlfllO MiMi IMpo« PtOltwy'O 
moot, tte., wt corttiilfir »orii&(4ttd tHroue^ tf^ •(•ctfooio nrltuKliy ol 
toitvftioii. 

9. MODERN MAHIAKfllS— Tfw tutfro prooMo of mtamfmm. • . froM 
MTiol pnotogram Mid erewie mtiol tfMM to tlw ffnat (awnt^nt. Ftmti 
oft^kwinoii 01 tm us. Otoiosicil mmy ond «t comoitrfiitl wssi wiM i i f 

UNIT if^togri^ Wo SImfd Know 

t. WHAT If A 0Ee6IIT>-A ISiKHol^ pHologri^ sofoft .Mootfl tHO 
Qroot Amorlcon Oo«oit . « . from tHo Qiool Sood Oimtt Ntllooot M a mwuwt to 
Monument Voltty. 

7. MOUNTAINOUS LANO^ tlMtfy Of poo<«« IMmllno. moonttki pomoo 
ond vtlfoyt. A I90I1 tt m ttoo folno tfM^ ki tHe Hoddot, a M fmm, CJid 
elimbtfo on Mt. Evoroit. 

OCCANS iUNNOUNO u$-<«Oo«ioartioii MMtoe § rvo« vitwioe 
m look ol tNi hMdon ptont and oolmol woddo to m% dOffCM of our oOMiio, 

t. TflAILiNQ A RIVER^-HKi 0 rtlt to tlio Cotocttfo atvtr from its fowco 
0(9 U*o wofttra ilopo of t^o Nooktof to mo QmH Of ColiiOfiUa. 

1Q. LIFE ON THE GREAT PUUNS--A vlitt to o wiioa towi. wotof tHo 
toraotf etttto fMNflol to tho vrofM. ridtoa e GOMtoo ol wliool Mnwtl; gotoe 
to 0 oootoOtfoM ocHool* Md dritttoe for oil. 

UNIT Ill-4.{vto9 In OCNr Lontfo 

11. LANO BEtOW THE tEA-^A vlfit to KollMMl one o fOuk ol Hi denoo. 
tfll(ot one poMim . . . one odiy moy mtm MN sod tiow. 

12. ISLANDS OF JAPAN— SIMloo ««#•«•, ttrow woti, arton too ... md 
oiftof euttomo round to <lop«ooM nonMi. A vtoil to o rico ooOOio , . » ootf 
0 loeli ol Tokyo, by tfty and by nl^iL 

19. KNIH IN THE ANDES--Ho«t Mm RuM rkfco o ftytog oaml to tlioir 
tuo vtowtoe ofti^nts tlio rtwotot of tIto ooobnf li^ luniNro, Uio iklp l ao o, 
Loko Tutcvot ootf 0 coftoe ptontotion. 

14. iMFflEtilONi IN EAST AFillCA--Fltoi nkovs ttilo rogtoo 00 not oofy 
tore* and gooorapfiicttV tfivorM « . . bot ooo toal to tfiongtoe ripftfl^ to 
Oo poutleol ono o c o no w ti o ftnietino. 

If. AMTNAUAN COIiTIIAST— A took ol too tend ''doom ondoi". VNMo 
to iktoa Md etttto ttotioitt, a lock gt too ^borietooooM ttio torgeto 

oij^^^o ^p^ffWtift^fc ^fl^^J^II O^^ft^^'^HC^ s^^S^tf Otj^tttCtfg oCttM^^a ^KirS^hib) m^^^ 

eitiw tm4fiS3^ sf A«flr«N«. 




Prodiictd by tilt Dtnvwr PubUe Sdiooit at KMIA-TV 



BB'S COVER THE GLOBE ^, 

Twelve^ 15-minute lessons 
Primary or Intermediate 



BB*S COVER THE GLOBE is a different and creative ap* 
proach to teaching the basin fundamentals of map and Qlohe 

skills. 

Major activity in the lessons centers about the adventures of 
super salesman Breezy Barnhill and his young friend and assist* 
. ant. Bartholomew. Breezy, often confused by his lack of a sense 
of direction, rapidly learns the basic map and globe usage skills; 
and. In turn, presents this information to the viewing students. 

The series begins with a presentation of simple map making 
and evolves into more advanced skills as map symbols, cardinal 
directions, map scales and parallels and meridians are taught. 

The brightly colored, stylized sets of BB*S COVER THE QLOBE 
are designed to create Interest and stimulate learning. They de-» 
pict such locations as a pirate Island, an Indian reservation, a 
warehouse office, a bus station, a school, and an early-day air- 
plane. The musical theme of the series is reminiscent of a player 
piano* 



NOTE: In addition to the regular lessons summarized below, 
there is also available a SO^mlnute in«service program which 
constitutes an overview of BB*S COVER THE GLOBE. It con- 
tains lesson excerpts with suggestions for foliow^up and an 
explanation of the concepts taught 




• Pre*selected lessons from BB*S COVER THE QLOBE are 

available for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains 
National on either color quadrupl^x video tape, 16mm blacK and 
white kinescope* or color U-Matic videocassettes. The previewing 

' package aslo includes a returnable copy of a teacher*s guld^ 
for the series. 



f 




NuRtl^r «Rd purpqM * tymnurltt for ^ tosmt of 91'$ COVCH THE OtOfCt 

1. MAKINQ MAP PUkH$ — to tftmowtfttt thai wfp »y«tooti ffiow (ho tocit- 
tiooft of vtrioiM pfiCM ond thliw« oo mopf : to tsptaio tfMrt <MHftiM 
•how tomorm wimi «n mo (oob til(o; to iKidonioittf frow to moM ilmpio 
maps. 

2. CONCEPT OF MAPS AND QLOIIES to d«(l<io • flfo^ tod f«lllirf«rlf# 
pupils with tttndliog ptobot; to dotioo mipt oiHl aequomt puplft with 
vtiudft of thoffo; to osploKi thol i mop pott of tht %Bm*% tufftco tM 
it tito thowo on tho otobo; to •xptalo th«t this mm irt o mty «PP«i; dtftor- 
toiEy 0(1 Uio mw oiia tfit otobo boeatiM of ounrod Itnos; to okpIoIr mop 
itistortloo. 

9* CAItOtNAL OtRECTtONft— to toam to orltnl oAo'a (tlrtottons to b« 
oM to show, wttoo o<io tfkootion to iuiow«i» whoiw ofl dlff«llooo 9ft to 
toom wfport nmtti 

4. OEVtSIHO MAP $VilfOU: ftEINFORCtNa CAUDtltAL DtMIOIYMt 
lo dlfOttft tho ntod for m«p symboios to pftottco tfovttlof »ImIo typAoli on 
iifMt; to proetfcso map maMiKR to rilfiforoo ttio fotit oanNnol tfHo^tooo} to 
dolho map kty; to Hluttrot* dtlhinflt typt* ol mopv. 

$. MAP SCAtfid to ffiow ttiot 0 map aeala im$$mn^ tfialaiico oa m 
map m utatton to tflttanct on tho tMtti; iltow ttiot $ aoaNi to pooomiy 
to tfattrmkio distanoo tmaiiao moat mapa camtot tiw drawn fvli •Ml*. 

ft. INTERPRETINQ MAP HVKiOlt to aCnm tfial aymbota wHUfo om; 
000 map muat bo coitalactnt; to Itfuatrat* that oorlaln lymbo^ art ofttfi wtd 
on many mapa to maao tha soma tMt^i to ampbaalxo that tho hay (tagand) 
talli va what parttoiiMir aymbofa a map fa uMff. 

r* MAP MAKtW SKtlO^ ^ to rftfflforoo tho tnttrpfatatloii of map tym^lfts 
to ahow that map aymbota oro ttaiMtard ao4 Itiat dlffacwiit mopa may imo 
aymbota to ropfttoot diflafaiit ttitafo; to atraaa ttio eomct imo of tho aiip biy. 

p. ro^HAPKIO PMTUftn (l) — pmm ttw ratlowlfie topofrapbfo 
fftatuc«a: rivor. dallto, motftti and too: to oxpfaki oo4 dtiooio thm tMirapMo 
foaturaa: to ftva pfactlee ki tooatinp thaao faalum oct mapo aod g teo oo t 

f. TOPOORAfHtCAL PeATUHet (It) «— lo oofitkiiio tho oxptanattoii of 
talA tOQOorapbleat (aatufH adamp tbotP tomio: itrolt, oa<«at. ti tb mo t» 

Ckiaulo aofl iitofld; to dioctiaa and to proyldo piwotloo bi foc^ bii fbooo 
^•phieat ftatiiroa oo mapo and flabPt* 

IP. wrillPlteTlliO POltrieAi maps to boV P^t^ tmd a t ft a oJ WM m 
pofltksai mo# <a{ to oiorHy pofH^ool dMtkm ^ eclmM^w, Katoo, P o im H PP» 
ewoa, lowiM on 0 pollt&al m«pt to tooefi piiplta to bo abf* to fit bifoimo» 
troR from poRlloil mapo; to tbow i»ow polHl^l m«po «ba«vflp oo # PPmHty^p 
tarrftofy ebaiigaa; to pmoftt tiltlarloal p^Kttoai mapa of atatta. 

It* INTERPIimMa WtATHER MAPS to taaobi piiplla to bp Obto IP 
b^arpiot tho baak aymbota vaod or woatfior mapa; to ttaon poplfa obPUt tbooo 
waathor Iciitrvmenta; ttiormomatar, baromatar. anantomator, hypfomatar; to 
datbio mataorolapt$t{ to oxptabi atr pioaaiiro« both hlflb and tow. 

12. IMTRODUettfa ^ARAIXCU AMI MERIOIAMP — to oxpMR Nio prM 
Mttam OA tbo oatwpfb of Uppo pa ttip aiap or plobt pud ao p bolp Ui loembii 
placoa; to doioo pod Klualtalo poralloli of tatltiido aod aiartdtaoa of VoRfftii^j 
to^lltgil^rita^Jga^ 

and woat. 
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PROJECT SURVIVAL 

Eleven, 20-minute lessons 
Intermediate or Junior High 



0^ 



PROJECT SURVIVAL Is designed to assist students In building 
upon basic map and globe skills and to further develop such 
skills. A tower grad© level series In this subject area is BB*S 
COVFR THE GLOBE, alec distributed by Great Plains National 
and described elsewhere in this Catalog 

The lessons of PROJECT SURVIVAL center about the activities 
of Kadet Evor. a spaceman from another universe. Evor must 
successfully complete a survival mission on the planet Earth by 
learning map and globe skills. 

The series begins with an explanation of orientating to the 
direction north and to the other directions. Each lesson moves 
through tho various map and globe skills, continually building 
and reviewing until the culmination lesson on road maps. This 
final lesson offers a practical approach to the skills learned 
throughout the entire series. 

By* means of a monitor screen on the o'^^^^tlng mother space 
craft, other space kadets. as well as the viewing pupils, are able 
to watch Evor's progress and learn as he does. 

Numerous effects and the elaborate spacecraft set are ae* 
signed to capture the viewing student's Inleiest as are the earth 
locations visiied by Evor. The space mood is further heightened 
by an appropriate musical theme. 

Pre^soiected lessons from PROJECT SURVIVAL are available 
for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains Natluimi 
on either color quadruplex video tape* I6mm black and white 
kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassettes. The previewing pack- 
age also includes a returnable copy of a teacher's guide for the 
series. 



1. tCOKtNO NORTHWARD — io ftcoaniw thUI fh^^MHh** P?l"f» 
toward tt»# North Sl»r; to irftnti'y »»yt of loca«n« tfm dlrtcllon ••iwrth,'* to 
r^eofiniso trial a compatt notdit alwaya poJnit north; to oaHna a eompaat 
fOft and to OMptam itt valva. 

2. KNOWING WHERE VOU RE OOINO ^ to i^Uff tftat W««» la «fWi|W 
oopo»lta Aortii. to idanttfy that aaal U to ttia right and wtti la to tti« (aft 
Whan faelito north; to Idanlify that aatt and w*; •!# alwaya oiHK»(t« «fctt 
othar: to (dantify that noHhaaat Haa batwaan north and aaat poviiiaaat l*aa 
batwcon south and aatt» northwaat liaa hatwaan north and waat, aouuiwaat 
Daa baiwaan toulh and waai 

3. MAP SCALES: MOW AND WMV7 — to WantJfy that a map aeala ratataa 
diftlanea on a mio to diatanea on tarth; to raeogrlfo that not all nwpa vaa 
tha aama aeata; to racognUa that to ba abta to eompusa diatanca on mapa 
ona muat maaawa and ratata tha maaauramant of th# land #raa to tha map 
acsfa: to eomputa d^atanea on map*: to draw aimpfa mapa to aea^. 

4. ANdLELAND ^ to *'«antMy angfaa; to Idantj^ angfaa aa a Mana of 
maaaurino diatanca on wa to raeoanira that anfflaa ara nia»«ufad In <*a«rMa: 
to damonatrata tha protr» : to eorraothr uta tha proiiaeter In maaaurtng 

5. THE CASE FOR MAPS AMD QtOBES — to racoflnlra that a »f«t» • 
triia modal of tha aarth: to raeoifnixa that a map ta not a triia modal of ttw 
aarfh for it dlatorta ahapaa and aim; to IdantKy that mapa ara oaVtr to uaa 
PtcaMfa: 1) tttay ara chaapar. 2) thay ara aaaiar to atora and handla. I) thay 
may ahow tha antira world at ona tima, 4) thay oltan thow mora of a vartaty 
of Information — auch aa political ragiona. roilaf, land waa. Rraeipitatton, 
population, producta. hiatorical information, ato., and S) thay offar an •Hm 
maana of maaauring dialanoa* 





COLOR 



a. ATTITUDE ON lATfTUDE — fo Wantify tha arid ayatani on niapa and 
Qtohaa; to raooonlaa tlu<t lf»a grid ayatam ia uaad to looata ptacaa: to dafma 
^hamitphara'*: to racognixa that latiluda maaauraa diatanca north and aoutti 
of tha aquator in dagraaa and minutaa and In mflaa: to looata plaeaa oy 
uaing paraliata of fatitvda. 

7. POLE TO POLE — to rae^snlxa a Polar profaotlon aa a v{aw dlraotly 
ovar aithar poia: to raeognita that marldiana of tongltuda rim from pola to 
pola — north and aottth — maaauring diatanca aaat«waat in to loeata 

tha prfma maridian (0 dtoraaa tongltuda) at Oraanwieh. England: to loeato 
placaa by uaing tha maridiana of longitud*. 

LINES TO FIND — fo racognlia ffrat tha a-tira <Kid ayatam mMJf 
(laad to loeato ovaot plaeaa; to locata placaa anactly^by ualng tha antira ftMs 
to idantify tha eorraet ordar of writing latituda «nd tongittidoi to raviaw lati* 
tuda and iongiluda* 

ART OF EARTH TRAVEL: REVIEW — to ra¥fgw tfit coftctpta and 
malarial praaantad In ffto f>f*t aight taaaona. 

to. ART OF EARTH TRAVEL: MANY MAPS TO USE to riCOOflifO f«Kff 
mapa aa thoa« which ahow land alavation: to mad raliaf mapa ^afiaethraivt ^to 
racognixa tha uaaa of othar apaclal mapa — auch ao poputiflatft Pi»cJp«a- 
tion« political and fand uaa mapa: to raad thaag ipaclal mapa affacuaafy. 

11. ART OF EARTH TRAVEL: INTERPRETING ROAD MftPft to racognlaa 
a road map aa a apacial map: to raad a road map «orraotty: to traea a fouta 
along a road map eorraetfy: to racognixa and intarprat avmbola uaad on road 
mapa corraotiy: to racognixa tha practical aapaota of akilla pravtouahf laarnad* 



Produced by MiMlttlppI Authority for Eduoational 
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AMERICANS ALL 

Thirty-one, 20-minute lessons 
Intermediate* • • * 



^ COPY ftVMllBlE 



This Is a highly Informative and valuable enrichment course 
to supplement the study of American History In the upper ele- 
mentary grades. 

Using a variety of production techniques, highlights In the 
lives of outstanding Americans are presented In a manner that 
adds realism and meaning to them. 

Each lesson emphasizes the desirable qualities of leadership, 
perseverance and personal drive necessary to achieve goals. 
Though a single pat formula for attaining success seems not to 
be in evidence, the viewer is shown the Importance which the 
melting pot society of America apparently played In helping the 
subjects contribute to the strength of the nation. 

Every student who is alert to subtle influence will detect that 
each of the famous subjects used Jits own particular skills, 
talents and abilities to become a worthwhile, contributing member 
of our society. 

Each episode Is a self-contained program and thus the various 
lessons can be presented in any sequence necessary to meet 
the needs of the local curriculum. 

A teacher's guide containing helpful suggestions for study 
and follow-up activities and valuable bibliographies accompanies 
the course. 

The lesson numbers of AMERICANS ALL ... and a listing 
of the renowned personages under study: 



1. Roger WllUciint 

2. Thomas Poino 

3. NoHion Nolo 

4. Booiomici Fronkrisi 

5. Goorgo Wosltington 
John Pool Jones 

7. TtiORtos MHntn 
$. Lowis and Clark 
Eli Wfiitnsy 
Androw Jofikton 

11. Emeraon and Thoreau 

12. Htnry Clay 

13. Noroeo Mann 

14. $om Houston 

15. Horriot Bttchor Stowt 
14. Abraham Uncoln 



9 
10 



17* Mark Twain 
It. Robert C. Ua 

19. Clara Barton 

20. Kit Corson 

21. $amuol Qomptrt 

22. Andrew Corno^tt 

23. Theodora floosavalt 

24. iana Addams 

25. Thomos Edison 
24. Woodrow Wl^ .n 

27. Ollvtp Want Helmot Jr» 
2t. Albert tln$c > 

29. Franklin Ro ovalt 

30. LoM Gahrl9 

31. Ralph Buneh* 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no^st, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U'^Matic videooas* 
sette. The preview pacicage also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



vlape 
v'cassette 



B&W 




TV TEACHER JOHN RUGG 



ERIC 
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about 




previews 



Virtually all multi-lesson series or presen\.t»ons offered at the elementary, secondary, in-service 
and college levels by Great Plains National may be previewed by interested educational instltu- 
tion^.. There is no obligation or cost connected with this service . . . save for return postage of 
the material to Great Plains National. 

But . . . no-cost previewing privileges are not available on certain of the material outlined In 
this catalog. Pleast^ refer to individual description pages for specific details. 

In general, those desiring previews have a choice of media — standard two-inch quadruplex video 
tape. 3/4-i''rh video cassette . . . and, in some cases, kinescope. Although previews are limited to 
these media (for reasons of economics in order to provide this "no charge" service), the potential 
user should understand that If the telecourse is leased, it can be duplicated to most major video 
tape configurations as required by the user. 

Kinescope or film previews are available only on courses produced on film and on some mono- 
chrome materials. Check individual course descriptions for availability in this medium. Potential 
users of courses should note that only if page description designates course is available on film 
can series be leased on film. In most cases, even though series was produced on film, it is also 
available on video tape and %-inch video cassette- 
Kinescope previews may be shown on any 16mm sound motion picture projector. Though kine- 
scope previews are provided by GPN to broaden previewing possibilities, the user should be 
aware that some loss in technical quality is always present in such transferrals. 

The potential user should also be aware of the fact that carefully selected lessons most 
representative of the telecourse are provided for preview. Only these pre-selected previews are 
available on a "no-charge" basis. 

At times, the demand for previews of a certain course is so high that the Initial scheduling 
date of the user cannot be honored. With this in mind, please list at least two alternate dates 
when requesting previews. Notification and confirmation of the scheduled date will be acknowl- 
edged by mail from Great Plains National. 

Preview requests or other shipments which must be made at other than normal surface rates 
— due to late request of the user — will be shipped at user's cost. 

IMPORTANT: When preview material you wish is available on two or three different modes — 
quadruplex tape . . . %-inch video cassette . . .kinescope — please be sure to specify on your re- 
quest which mode you wish to be shipped. 



. . . AND PLEASE NOTE: Effective with this catalog, all new series acquired 
by Great Plains National will have previews available only on quadruplex 
video tape and %-inch video cassette. Only if series was produced on 
film can film previews be obtained on that medium. 



TRULY AMERICAN 

Sixteen, 20-minute Wessons {fffH WTMlW^ 

Intermediate 



This series Is comprised of photographic and ••word-picture" 
biographies of fifteen famous Americans and some, not-so-famous, 
but nonetheless deserving. Important and "Truly American" 
people. 

The series Is rife with historical film and photos — all tied 
together with comment, narration and interviews with well known 
personages. For example, TV host Eddy Halas Interviews: 
writer poet Helga Sandburg, who talks about her father. Cari . » , 
Dr Whitney Younc Sr. who talks about his son. Whitney Young 
Jr. . . . sportscaster Howard Cosell who talks about Jackie 
Robinson. 

The final program of the series. "Everydyay Hero.*' spotlights 
Jim and DiariO Lardl. an Ohio couple who are in the foiefront of 
the childrens' rights movement; Richard Clevidence, a courageous, 
25-year-old quadraplegic; and Sister Henrietta, a nun who is im- 
mersed in charitable work in the Cleveland ghetto. 

A pre-selected lesson from TRULY AMERICAN is available for 
previewing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex video 
tape or V4Hnch video cassette. A sample* returnable copy of the 
accompanying teacher's guide Is also part of the previewing 
i <^ckage. 





Howard Cosell 



Dr. Whitney Young Sr. 





TV Host EDDY HALAS 



TRULY AWEBICAN Imuon TItto*: 
1. Dr. il«rtfn tulNir Klna, Jr. 

3. Louis Armitrong 

4. Harry Truman 

5. Wall Olanay 

9. Marlon Andaraon 

7. Carl Sandburg 

9. Jaekia Roblnaon 

9. Will Rogara 

10. Hafan Kallar 

11. Jaaaa Owana 

12. Jonaa Salk. M.D. 

13. Wtiltnay Youn9< Jr. 

14. Etaanor Rooaovalt 

15. Jim Ttiorpa 

16. Evarytfay Haro 




Helga Sandburg 




COLOR 



ERIC 



Produced by the Ohio Department of Education at WVIZ>TV, Cleveland 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 

Weekly 20-niinute lessons 
Grade 5 and Up 



tf0 



This award-winning series highlights current world events 
that have major political, economic, scientific or cultural signifi- 
cance. 

But far more than being merely a report of an event, the 
series relates a person or place in the news to the total world 
situation. And though the lessons deal with extremely current 
events, they. In general, have lasting value. The programs may 
be compared with the weekly "cover story" of the two leading 
nailonal news magazines. 

Television teacher/ host of PLACES IN THE NEWS Is James 
Lewis. From 1959 to 1970. Mr. Lewis resided in Puerto Rico 
where he prepared and supervised the elementary school currlcu- 
lum in audlo-llngual and reading materials for the schools of 
Puerto Rico and was in charge of ln"*servlce training for teachers 
in TESOL techniques and materials. 

Mr. lewis Is co-author of a number of textbooks dealing with 
the teaching of English as a second language and has produced 
accompanying audio tapes for use with these texts. While In 
Puerto Rico, he also wrote and produced telecourses for adult 
education In English as a second language. 

In the mld-1S60*s, Mr. Lewis worked as dialogue director and 
writer for Monday's Child and Tlta Traitors, two films produced 
by Andre Du Rona. He also wrote six documentary films which 
were produced for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. . . . and 
was active as a director and producer in various Puerto RIcan 
theatrical organizations. A Michigan native, he took both his 
B.A. In English literature (19SS) and his M.A. In the field of 
linguistics (1957) from Indiana University. 

The treniendous news gathering resources of the New York 
City area— where the program is produced— blend with the 
Immediate availability of world figures and organizations to make 
possible this outstanding Instructional television achievement. 

This series is available on a lease basis only. 



Ambassadors, senators, congressmen, and other well-known 
persons In public life lend their presence and knowledge, week 
after week, to PLACES IN THE NEWS programs by offering 
Information relative to their spheres of Interest. Here's a partial 
guest list from past shows: Harrison Salisbury, assistant managing 
editor of The New York Times; Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana; 
political pollster Samuel Lubbell; and the late Senator Ernest 
Bartlett of Alaska. 

Under present arrangements, a user of the series can have 
the program available for telecast no later than one week fol* 
lowing the original production. 

PLACES IN THE NEWS Is intended to iupplen^ent a student's 
knowledge of the world around him and to encourage his Interest 
In following closely, through all media, the course ot humanity* 
The series was originally designed for fifth and sixth graders 
but after the mail Indicated It had appeal to junior high school 
age students the program was adjusted to further whet the older 
students* Interests. PLACES IN THE NEWS is also being utilized 
In some senior high school social science classes. 

The program has three times won a national award from the 
Ohio State Institute for Education by Radio and Television— the 
ETV industry's equivalent of the Oscar. 

An excellent teacher's guide presents superior utilization 
techniques and activities that can be used In conjunction with 
this type of programming. The guide was developed by teachers 
and supervisors of the Los Angeles, California, County Schools 
after more than a year's use of the series. It is a valuable rO'^ 
source Item for the social studies teacher whether she Is working 
at the elementary or secondary level. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no^cost, 
noH>bligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
rette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




NOTICIAS A FONDO 

Weekly^20-minute lessons ^ 
Grade 5 and Up 



NOTiClAS A PONDO Is the name of the Spanish-language 
version of PLACES IN THE NEWS, the popular weekly current 
events series distributed by Great Plains National. 

Primary purpose of this Spanish^language series Is to provide 
a source of news for Intormediate level Spanish-speaking students 
attending bilingual schools or classes. 

PLACES IN THE NEWS teacher/host James Lewis doubles In 
the NOTlClAS A FONDO series. His credentials for this role are 
considerable. From 1959 to 1970, he resided in Puerto Rico 
where he prepared and supervised the elementary school cur- 
riculum in audio-lingual and reading materials for the schools 
of Puerto Rico. While there he also wrote and produced tele- 
courses for adult education In English as a second language. 

Mr. Lewis also wrote six documentary films which were 
produced for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico . . . and was 
active as a director and producer in various Puerto RIcan the- 
atrical organizations. 

In 1973, Mr. Lewis took a slx^months leave of absence from 
his New York City television work to organize a communications 
office for Puerto RIcan Governor Rafael Hernandez-Colon. 

A Michigan native, James Lewis took both his B.A. in English 
literature (1955) and his M.A. In the field of linguistics (1957) 
from Indiana University. 

In addition to the primary purpose stated above, NOTICIAS 
A FONDO offers a means for Intensive and interesting practice 
in Spanish for English-speaking students who are studying the 
Spanish language at the intermediate, high school or college 
levels. 

And, at the same time, the series should prove of great 
Interest to adults in the Hispanic community who wish to be 
Informed of the news through a program In their vernacular. 

Under present arrangements, a user of the serles^^arH^ave 
the program avallaule for telecast from Great Plains National 
no later than one week following the original production. 

The subject matter of NOTICIAS A FONDO parallels that of 
the PLACES IN THE NEWS program for the week. The language 
differential, however, necessitates different graphic devices and 
on-camera guests. 

The tremendous news gathering resources of the New York 
City area — ^where the program Is produced — blend with the 
Immediate availability of world figures and organizations to make 
possible this outstanding Instructional television achievement. 

The series relates a person or place In the news to the total 
world situation. And though the lessons deal with extremely 
current events, they. In general, have lasting value. NOTICIAS 
A FONDO Is intended to supplement a student's knowledge of 
the world around him and to encourage his Interest In following 
closely, through all media, the course of humanity. 

NOTICIAS A FONDO Is available on a lease basis only. 

Pre-selected lessons from the series are available for no-cost, 
no^oblig&Hon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadrupiex video tape or %-lnch video cassette. 




TV Teacher/Host JAMES LgWIS 



ERIC 



Produced by the New York Publle Schools at WNYE-TV 
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THE NEWSPAPER IN THE CLASSROOM 



Four, 20-minute lessons 
Grade's and*Up 



"The newspaper is one of the most Important media of mass 
communication exerting a powerful Influence on our lives. In a 
democracy* a free press plays a dominant role in preserving the 
democratic form of government. Readers, as well as editors and 
publishers, must realize both Its need for having a responsible 
tree press and the duties each group has In keeping the press 
free." 

So states the teacher's guide Introduction to THE NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE CLASSROOM series. This study of the newspaper 
should open new avenues for the student. It will enable him to 
broaden his horizons by reading more widely and by listening 
more critically ... so that he can weigh Issues facing the world 
and make wise and objective decisions. 

Certainly the newspaper gives vitality to learning. Since lan- 
guage is changing constantly, the newspaper becomes a stimu- 
lating and interesting source to use in studying the changes our 
language undergoes. Also, the newspaper with Its many examples 
of writing - ',ables the student to evaluate good writing and to 
observe the power of the well-written communication. 

Not only through the study of the written word» but also 
through the oral sharing of material found In newspapers, the 
student can recognize the newspaper as a vital force In the learn- 
ing process. In the newspaper, the student can find varied 
materials to share with classmates In different speech activities* 
to stimulate other students* thinking, and to widen their interests. 

Finally, the need to study the newspaper in classes seems 
Imperative when we realize that for many students the newspaper 
will be the main source of reading in their adult lives. Joel 
Fowler is the on-camera commentator. 

It should be noted that In addition to being available on color 
videotape and color U-Matlc. program four (and program four, 
only) Is also available on 16mm color film. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas* 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



LESSON SUMMARIES: 

1. HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER * Tb« <f«vtr0pm«nt of tmm^ 
p«l>#rt from tho prt^prtntlfi^ PrtM d«f* to tho prownl . * . 
mfins dotlfo to know tvHat l» happoofofl '^yoiojgd 
him . . . tho dovoropntRt of Amortoan Joumalltm from m ItiQO 
... a ttattmont of tito Amortoao famtfy'a raltaoM on fho 
nawtpapor for up-to-data deformation . * . an oxplanatioci of tdo 



vlape 
v'cassette 



COLOR 



2. 



rora of' tiro ntwipapor aa an important madlum of maaa com* 
mitnloailon« and of Ha raflponalblHty to toclaty* 
HOW IS THE NEWSPAPER PRODUCED? — A "pa9a*byfa0«** 
•xamtnatlon of Ibo nawtpapar to datarmino Ita l*jfam, format 
and or^anintlofl* 

WHArS IN THE NEW9PAPER? — A ftifdy of ihm actual oor« 
tant Of Uio nawapapar and liow It la aaotfonaUitd . * . a dia- 
ouaalon of diffarancaa and aim.laritlaa In nawspapara . . * 
an axamlnation of tiia tkim*ican approaoh to rtadliHi a naw$« 
papor. 

A MODERN NEWSPAPER PLANT — A 'tour'\ of tho Omaha 
World«Harald faotlitlaa . . . vlawara too admlnlifraflva offleaa* 
nawa and compoalno rooma, tha praa«oa In oparatlon and tha 
many workara raqulrad to publlth a dally nawapopor • • • a 
atniia atonr it foflowad from tha riportar'a afforta.to tha in* 
iahad tm^r laid at tha aulMorlNr'a doof. 




Fredueed by Metropolitan Omaha Educational Broadcasting Association at KYNE-TV 
... In cooperation with the Omaha World-Herald 



LISTEN AND SAY 

Thirty^wo, 15-minule lessons BEST COPY AVAIUBU 
Grade 1 



LISTEN AND SAY consists of two series of sixteen lessons 
each to aid in the classroom phonics program. The first series 
(lessons 1 through 16) is concerned with consonant sounds; the 
second (lessons 17 through 32) introduces vowel study. 

The first series is designed to help first grade children: 

t. become aware of some of the consonant sounds they wlil 
meet In early reading; 

2. learn to listen for and produce these consonant sounds 
correctly: 

3. begin ear training procedures which will serve as a part 
of the regular phonics program: and 

4. identify the written letter which represents the spoken 
sound. 

The major purposes of the second series are to: 

1. introduce the concept that letters have more than one 
sound; 

2. teach the letter names of the vowels; 

3- develop auditory awareness and discrimination of vowel 
sounds; 

4. present the long and short sound for each vowel; 

5. introduce the diacritical marks, breve and macron: and 

6. develop a few common vowel generalizations which are an 
aid In learning to read. 

Each lesson follows the same basic plan: (I) a few moments 
are spent in relaxation exercises to insure readiness for the 
lesson; (it) a new sound is introduced through a story which 
provides much repetition of the sound being taught; (III) direc- 
tions for speaking the sound are given and pupils are asked to 
repeat the sound correctly and Identify the letter which repre- 
sents the sound: (IV) a phonics ear training activity Involves 
pupils In Identifying the new sound; and (V) an Independent work 
assignment completes the lesson. 

LISTEN AND SAY is not a complete phonics program for the 
first grade. Rather, the series of lessons Is planned as a major 
resource or supplement to the regular phonics program and 
should be vastly expanded by the classroom teacher. Second 
grade children may use these programs for a phonics review of 
sounds learned In the first grade. 

Television teacher for LISTEN AND SAY Is Dr. Adah Miner. 
Dr. Miner*s range of experience in public education includes 
elementary classroom teaching, clinical work In speech and hear^* 
Ing, supervision of Instruction, teacher education and curriculum 
development. She presently holds the post of assistant super- 
intendent of instruction for the Shoreline public schools in Seattle, 
Washington. 

Pre^selected lessons from this serlea are available for no-cost, 
no-obligatton previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TV TMChcr ADAH MINER 



LISTEN AND SAY program Htr««: 

CONSONANTS AND DIGRAPHS 

1. Tfift "S" Sound— "Mr. Som't LIHIc Tlr«" 
Tht "M" Sound — "Maybe tNo MoitM Mlahf ' 
The ''r $0und^"fm 1$ Frighttncd" 
Tht "B" Sound— "Btffy'» Bonnet" 
Tho "T" Sound— "Tho Tlrt«e«t Vck" 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 

f. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
U. 
14. 

1$. 
14. 



"R" SoiiRd--"'Rtddy Rooft«r'> Now Toil" 
Th« "K" Sound— ''Hannofi'i Now Haf 
Tho ''K" or Hord "C" Sound— "Corolino Caft Cough'' 
Tho "N" Sound— "Nobody's Nofo" 
Tho "L" $ound<-^"TNe Uonlna Loddor" 
Tfio ''0*' Sound— "Mck's l>o«'^ 
Tht "W" Sound— "Wlllto Wottrmollon" 
Tho "WH" Souiid-*"Whoo-oo-oo, I Wont to Oo!" 
Tho "$M" Sound— "Shormon't Wf»h" 
Tho "TH'' Sounif^^Thlmhro, Thlmbl« If My Nomo" 
Tho "CH" Sound— "ChovEio, Tho Chubby Chlfimunk" 



VOWELS 

17. Infrodu«flon to tho Vowofi— "Tho PIvo Mogio Brothort" 

1|. tong "A"— ''April's Apron" 

19. Short "A"~"Andy ond tho Apofo" 

20. Long "E"— 'Tho Toony Wtony fol" 

21. Short ''I"— "Tho Eltphont Who Wontod to Go Upstolit'' 
|2. Long "I"— "ido's ko Croom" 

22. Short "I"— "Inky tho Imp" 

24. Long "0"— ' Ws Old Ovorolls" 

2f Short ;'V—'Jho Om In tho Bon** 

2f • "U"— "Tho Unicorn In tho Uniform" 

it 562? ' Umbor's Umbroita" 

2i. '"Whon Two Vowols Go Wolklng" 

11* IIS*^ "-"y ^^'^^ Nomo" 

20. "Corl ond tho Cornor Morfcot" 

II. ''A Somttlmos Vowtl" 

2Z "Tho Long end Short ot tr* 



uc 



Produeod by MPATI at KCTS-TV, Seattto, Wathlnaton 








v*tape 
v'cassette 


COLOR 



RIDE THE READING ROCKET 



The RIDE THE READING ROCKET series is Ideally a summer 
reading program for children who have just completed first grade. 
Its aim Is to maintain reading skills over the summer months. 

The series and its accompanying activity book were devel* 
oped in 1965 under the direction of Dr. Jack Humphrey, director 
of reading services for the Evansviho-Vanderburgh (Indiana) 
School Corporation. The Indiana project was mounted to deter- 
mine if first graders lose in reading ability during the summer 
. . . and to see if a television program could be produced which 
might prevent such loss. 

In May 1365, all first graders in the Evansviile area (approxi- 
mately 2.500) were given the California Reading Test and the 
California Short Test of Mental Maturity. An alternate form of 
the reading test was administered the following September The 
average loss in reading ability among this group over the summer 
was shown to be: two months ... or 20 per cent. 

In May 1966. a new crop of first graders took the same 
California tests. The group was then given the opportunity to 
view the forty. 30-minutd programs of RIDE THE READING 
ROCKET at home during the summer {one program each week- 
day for eight weeks). After September testing of this group, It 
was shown that parltcipants suffered no loss in reading ability 
over the summer months. 

Thus, those children who "rode the reading rocket" were 
found to be two months ahead of the 1965 test group in reading 
ability. Results of the study also indicated that children who 
watched more than half of the 40 programs actually gained In 
readi ig ability. Further surveying showed that the 1966 test 
group improved In writing skills and Increased its reading of 
library books. 



(NOTE: Th0 preceding paragraphs should not be con$trued as 
meaning that RIDE THE READING ROCKET i$ a validated 
series. Great Plains National simply wants to pass on the 
results of testing and research as conducted by the Evansviile 
educators.) 



Forty^ 30-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



Space puppets are used in the production of RIDE THE 
READING ROCKET. Rocko, a boy space puppet from Jupiter 
. . . and Spacetta. a girl space animal from Psieptune. The space- 
suited, on-camera teacher. Miss Sandra Althelde, motivates the 
children to play word games with the puppets . . . and the view- 
ing children get the opportunity to correct mistakes made by 
the puppets. The space theme was chosen for RIDE THE READ- 
ING ROCKET because of its appeal to boys — who scored sig- 
nificantly lower on the reading test than the girls. 

Another special feature of the lessons occurs when tha rocket 
zeroes in on earth to establish communication with a guest, 
such as: a policeman, librarian, fireman, postman, zoo curator, 
lifeguard, and the like. 

A word about the activity book that accompanies the series: 
each day the teacher explains two or three pages for the children 
to complete . . . and prints a word for the children to copy in 
their word-of-tho-day box. Also included are phonics and reading 
comprehension activities as well as fun pages that require visual 
perception skills. Special parts of the book contain the alphabet, 
theme song and attendance chart. There is also a section to 
record the titles of library books read during the summer. 

Pre-selected lessons from RIDE THE READING ROCKET are 
available for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains 
National on either color quadruplex video tape, 16mm black and 
white kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassettes. The previewing 
package also Includes a returnable copy of the activity book for 
the series. 




Produced by Evansvllto-Vamterburgh (Indiana) School Coiporatkm at 

WNIN-TV In Evansviile. 



CATCH A BUBBLE 



Forty, 30-minute lessons 
Grade 2 



o 




CATCH A BUBBLE, a suggested summer series for students 
who've completed the second grade, is designed to reinforce 
learned skills and help the student maintain Interest fn reading, 
language arts, mathematics, science, social studies, art and 
music. 

On-camera teacher Joy Tredway (a reading specialist who 
has taught in elementary schools) sails the Sea of Thought 
aboard the Good Ship Imagination . . . helping the viewers with 
some activities and giving them instruction for other activities 
that are designed to be completed independently after viewing 
the programs. 

A seahorse named Saity Is a featured character on the pro- 
grams and in the accompanying activity book. Using their imagi- 
nations, the children share many adventures with their com- 
panion, Salty. 

The child views the half-hour lessons and then works in the 
CATCH A BUBBLE activity book. Much of the book Is written 
to develop the child's own creativity. Other activities in the 
book are intended to be shared with members of the family and 
friends. 

The CATCH A BUBBLE series and activities book were de- 
veloped with funds from the Elementary-Secondary Education 
Act, Title III, by Dr. Jack Humphrey, director of reading services 
for the Evansville-Vanderburgh (Indiana) School Corporation* It 
perhaps should also be noted that. In local testing of the series, 
it was found to be of remedial readmg benefit at higher grade 
levels than the intended use. 

Pre-selected CATCH A BUBBLE lessons on quadruplex video 
tape or V4*inch video cassette and a sample returnable copy of 
the accompanying activity book are available for no-cost/no- 
obligation previewing from Great Plains National. 



COLOR 



ERIC 



Produced by the Evantviile-Vanderburgh (Indiana) School Corporation 

at WNIN-TV in Evanavllle 
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I NEED TO READ 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
Primary 




COLOR 



The I NEED TO READ series Is designed for first graders 
who C3n recognize tetters but who've had little experience with 
or exposure to phonics. 

The purpose of the series, as outlined In the accompanying 
teacher's guide* is: 

To give the child a working knowledge of phonics, word 
attack and other skills Introduced In first grade . . . 
To provide the child with practice in work-study activities 
designed to help him beconre an independent learner . . - 
To motivate him to enjoy and like reading, and to have a 
"good feeling'* about reading, 
I NEED TO READ stresses the decoding approach to read- 
ing and is Intended for use as a supplement to all other reading 
Instructions. It is geared to the child who has completed reading 
readiness and is beginning formal reading. Each lesson, besides 
teaching the objectives, aims at involvement during and after the 
show. 

Each program begins with four cartoon-type Illustrations of a 
situation that demonstrates the need to read, and ends with a 
reinforcement assignment, suggestions for self-evaluation, and 
the title of a book to look at or read. 

Here's what Virginia L. Kunkle. director of the Ohio Right 
to Read Program, has to say about I NEED TO READ: 

"... I NEED TO READ Is a most significant contribution 
to children for the acquisition of decoding skills. It is valuable 
for supplemental and Individualized use. 

**Not only are the valid concepts clearly and Interestingly 
presented and reinforced but emphasis Is placed upon the 
enjoyment and the use of reading. The content, which is well 
*^ designed and presented In a logical sequence, holds meaning 
and appeal to today's children. The well-developed concepts 
and skills are strikingly presented both visually and in sound. 
The repeated vowel song Is one which children will thoroughly 
enjoy and take as their own sing*along. 

"I recommend this excellent series for classroom use In 
terms of the learning possibilities it holds for children and Its 
quality. It is a delightful, professional production which should 
not only be thoroughly enjoyed but effect results In reading 
gains/' 

A set of pupil activity sheets accompanies the teacher's guide 
for I NEED TO READ. The guide contains explicit recommenda- 
tions to teachers for use of the series and activity sheets, and 
lists the objectives of each lesson as well as correlated activities. 

Preselected I NEED TO READ lessons on quadrupiex video 
tape or %-lnch video cassette and a returnable packet containing 
the teacher's guide and activity sheets are available from Great 
Plains National for no*c08t/no obligation previewing. 




TV Host/Narrator JEFF CUTLiP 



NEED TO READ prQ0r«m fltlfts: 

1. SOUND IS FOUND MX AMUW 

2. INTRODUCTION Of VOWELS— En^hftftls on Untf «n<S 
artcrt I 

3. THE LETTER T 

4. THE LETTERS P AND N 

5. LONa AND SHORT A 

5. THE LETTERS M AND S 
7. LONQ AND SHORT E 
9. THE LETTERS 9 AND L 
9. THE LETTERS .1 AND K 

10. THE LETTER C 

11. THE LETTERS F AND D 

12. LONO AND SHOBT 0 

12. THE LETTERS H, W AND R 

14. LONG AND SHORT U 

15. THE LETTER Q AND REVIEW 
IS. THE LETTER Y 

17. THE LETTER V AND SYLU9LES 

IS. THE LETTER R AFTER VOWELS* AND REVIEW 

IS. LONO VOWELS WITH SILENT E 

20. LONQ VOWELS WITH TWO VOWEU TOOETHER 

21. DiORAFH CH 

22. DiQRAFH 8H 

29. DIGRAPH WH, VOICED TH 

24. SLENDINQ THE LETTERS BL 

25. BUNOINQ THE LETTERS ST 

26. BLENDlNa THE LETTERS TR 

27. BLENDING THE LETTERS OR 
2S. MORE BLENDS AND REVIEW 
29. MYSTERY STORY AND REVIEW 
20. CREATIVE WRITING AND REVIEW 



er|o 



Produced for tho Ohio State Department of Education 
at WCET-TV, Cincinnati 



SOUNDS LIKE MAGIC 

Thirty^ 13-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



This speech development course has as Its primary objective 
the proper formulation of good speaking habits In first graders-- 
through the use of sound stimulation and listening activities. 

Oral communication Is perhaps the paramount and primary 
consideration in the learning process. We are constantly made 
dware» in today's world, of tne need for clear and articulate 
speech. The child's ability to properly express himself and to 
communicate his thoughts, feelings and desires to others Is of 
vital Importance in the development of a happy, well-adjusted 
personality. 

To assure such development In the first grader Is the basic 
reason for this course but there are other objectives. SOUNDS 
LIKE MAQiC Is also designed as an enrichment program—to 
present stories, poetry and records not only for speech stimula* 
tion but for this enrichment purpose. The development of physical 
dexterity In the child — through relaxing exercises, tongue and lip 
exercises and finger-play activities— Is another aim of the tele* 
course. 

IMPORTANT: "Sounds Uke Magic** is In no way Intended to 
take the place of the tpetoh therapttt or the tervicts tueh a 
person performs. The series deals with sounds and sounds alone. 
Ihm pfionetio sppross^h of associating sounds with letters Is not 
dealt with in the teltcourse. 




The teacher's guide accompanying the series notes that: 
''Speech Improvement Is not speech correction— It Is the general 
Improvement of over-^all speech patterns. Therefore, this series Is 
aimed to help not only boys and girls wh j may have some speech 
difficulty but also to help all children develop good speech 
habits.** 

The telecourse also counts a number of objectives related 
directly to the speech development teacher herself: 

— To stimulate teachers and children to an awareness of the 
Importance of good speech: 

—To provide the primary school teacher with a variety of 
experiences to develop listening skills as needed by her group 
of children; and 

—To suggest and demonstrate many activities to aid the 
classroom teacher in stimulating good speech habits In her 
students. 

Each lesson outline In the teacher's guide contains th fol- 
lowing Information: objectives, preparation for viewing* descrip- 
tion of telecast, follow-up activities and bibliography. 

Teacher Marjorle Berg notes In an Introduction to the guide: 
"This television series is not Intended to become a burden on 
the already heavy curriculum schedule. Many of the activities 
suggested In this guide may be Integrated with the existing 
schedule.*' 

The lesson numbers and titles of SOUi^DS LIKE MAGIC: 



TV Teacher MARJORIE BERG and 'Widget" 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-coit. 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldeooas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



1. Th*r«'s M»9lc In Qood Speech 

2. Tricks Wt Can Do 

4. Our Magic Bubble Top 

$. Singing with the Leprechauns 

5. FalriM. Fun and Fancy 
7« OH on a Magic Carpol 
i« Mothar Oooaoland 

9« Soma Surpriaat 
10. Oraamland 



11. Fttrlhar Draamland Advanluraa 

12. I ChooM Choeolata 

13. Jari o£ Jally and ^am 
U. Ba Calm, a* Caralul 
1$. Ohotta and Gobllna 

IS. flabblta. Habbltt and Mora Rabblfa 
17. Our Magle Brtw 
11. Tha Princaly TroU 

19. Brownta and iba Oramlin 

20. Fraddla. tha Crlokal 



21. Tht Magic Braw of A-R-R-B 

22. empriaa ! ! SparkUng Stars 1 1 
29* Sky Snoopars 

24. Tht Magle Braw ol S*S^$-S 

25. Slinky and Blinky. the Cnomas 
2S« Cluaa of tha Flying Fairlaa 

27. Our Ollttaring Flaymatas 

21. Tha Magle Braw of t-t*L-t 

22. Magic Endings 

20* Our Spaaeh Rainbow 



Produced by Metropolitan Omaha Educational Broadcasting Association at KYNE^TV 



AVENIDA DE INGLES 

Thirty, 1 S-minute lessons 
Primary 



AVENIDA DE INQLES Is designed for Spanlsh-speaking chil- 
dren who, upon entering school, find themselves faced with a 
number of problems — a language barrier, cultural differences, 
and adjustment to a new and foreign dally routine. 

The series represents a balanced presentation of what Is 
known about linguistics . . . and the role of motivation In language 
[earning. Program content Is designed to encourage the viewers 
to want to learn and use English, while still maintaining a positive 
attitude toward their native language. The teaching content em* 
phaslzes responses to questions, commands and assertions. And» 
atthougn the lessons are designed for follow-up by the classroom 
teacher the lessons are not totally dependent on such follow-up. 

Teacher/ producer Nick Santiago becomes the on^^amera Don 
Nicolas. Fantasy settings, puppets and special guests greet 
the classroom viewers as Don Nicolas invites the children to 
meet him in the courtyard of his home. In addition to the court* 
yard meetings, visits to stores and other places of interest along 
the avenlda help reinforce the idea that AVENIDA DE INQLES is 
a very special street where very special people live — special 
people because everyone there can speak or is teaming to 
speak a second language. 

The teaching content consists of patterns selected for: (1) high 
frequency and immediate usability in the classroom and peer 
environment; and (2) the absence of multiple predictable struc* 
tural and/or pronunciation problems. The sequence of patterns 
progresses from shorter )o longer utterances. The general pro- 
cedure used for teaching and recycling in AVENIDA DE INQLES 
is: 

Program A^atterti X Is prts«nttd initialiy for listtn* 
Ing compriheRston and sound Mtur«tion 
in a dramatised tlh c^^on. 
Program B— Paltom X it tauglvt ^ vtew^r. Pattern 

Y is presented inltifiliy* 
Program O— Pattern X Is reviewed and praeltetd. Pat* 
tarn Y la taught* Pattern Z it Introduced. 
—Each pattern it rtcyeled for review prtotlee periodieiyly 

throughout the teriet* 
-Patterns are introduced in a teriet of diatoguet, making up 
meaningful units. These unite progrttt from the timple to the 
more complex. 

^Periodic evaluation programs provide opportunitlea for the 
viewer and the clattroom teacher to atteta oomprehention. 

Pre^selected lessons from this series are available for no*cott, 
no-obligatlon previewing from Greet Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U*Matic videooas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE (phrases introduced for comprehension 
in each lesson): 

1. "Hr* Md "ty*** 
a. ''Comt fccrt/' 

f. ''Sit tf«we,'' "$t0n4 vp/' 'TMiik yotf" mm4 nr^y'ra wtkftiM/' 
4. CoettaiMf tN« 9tii4y of tl^ plir«m: 'thmnk yiiu'« mn4 ''Y#u'f« wtl« 



9. **m9r i fi«v« • 

a. **Hpw M y^r tni ^'nm; %kmmk ytfu.^ 
7. ''WMf » tfc«tr" •M "Ifi a " 

a. tMtr cni "Wk«t ^ y^u iiavtr 

f . ''Wfiafft flMsr 9^4 '*09 ysM w«at nr' mmi "H; ikmnk yflv/' 

10. "o* vMi wsiit itr **r9$, piteM*'' 

11. ''WMt m yon Mii«r 

12. "I'm Ivniiiliit f^** eni "I'm (tfrtt«htfif « ruiiiii(ie# Nopfliia)- 

II. "WlMffv't Bw—Ut0 hm%, wmUh)r* eM "It's ft tUt {Ms f^kh, 

€fcelr# t«l#vitl»a^ 99€M pteycr 
14. *nr9 M t1l« (^r, M}." •Md "Ne« if$ ii«t •m Hl« {^mit, bti)/' 

ead "I'm (»«ttfait, fUpUm§, «iiltlae)." 




B&W 




NICK SANTIAQO 



IS. CM yMi §o^H^' mn4 "Tc ihm fitm).' 

It. "Iff • (Nf. Mtfto) itmU r«acfl« tent)." 
17. "WlKfi th« mmHmff" •m4 "My (N«mI« tl«m«<li« tliro«r) liiirtt." 
It. "If ft umdMt (teii«fc« w#toii« trlcycl«« triiek)." 

1f« '*Q0 yMi want pl«y (4oct«f, tiimprcpt)?" 9m4 "(OlMy, Y«»)!" and 
''Lcfft pf«y (rfwetor^ imil, iumprtH^)." 

20. "WHmf dt yttM wttttr tad "I wtite mm ktkt# mlikh tlttftc'' 

21. ''Wktrfft CertcftT" 0n4 "Nc'ft In tkt {k^f, kea# ^^h'* 

22. "^Imm tWtt M tw# (ctfft« €#a4y iNHf, fitwcfft)." 

22. "I w#at itma (ttfl«i^ iMiidlft) ead tamt (lNiaffiieft« crtyett) " tad 

"Wkm fMy^' and "Tfc«y'ra an fkt flM If." 
24. "New iii«iiy (#y pltf < ttneivtftf w mu tm $, HacUft) d« yoy tatf" «td "Catat 

f*am*" 

21. "%Vk«r# af« yaw KMacf" mm4 "Te Kllffsry." 

24. "tt cartful." 

27. "May I t# tkt Mtraryr" 

2t. "WMff# li ka t'latf'' aad T# tka (ft»«r#, Htytrt«a4)." 
2f . atvftw 
It. Kcvtow 

tOA. OfHaaal— Hcltwata tttcltl 



ProdticMt by th« San Dle^o (Cal) Area ItistrueUonai TalavMon AuSwrity at KEBS-TV 



CARRASCOLENDAS 

Sixty, 30-ininute lessons 
Grades 1 and 2 



The aim of the CARRASCOLENDAS telecourse is to faoilltate 
the bUlingual education of Mexican-American children. The 
Spanish word Carrascotendas translates: *1ocal festival*** 

The CARRASCOLENDAS series (30 lessons are black and 
white, 30 In color) features elementary school children and 
unusual residents of the Imaginary CARRASCOLENDAS com- 
munity (including actors and actresses in fanciful costumes . . , 
and puppets) in short humorous dramatizations. The skits em- 
phasize — In a fun and frolic form — situatlon-concepts in the 
areas of social studies, self-awareness, linguistic development 
and school readiness. Adding to the variety of the programs 
fs the use of '*qulck takes** of cartoon drawings and filmed visits 
to such locations as a zoo and a circus. 

Featured residents of the imaginary community (where both 
Spanish and English are spoken) include a lion named Agaptto 
Gomez v Gomez y Gomez: Don Pedro, a jack-ot-all trades, and his 
friend Marieta: and "tigerburger** cook* Mr. Jones. Executive 
producer of the series, Aida Barrera, Is narrator/teacher assisted 
by Jose Vilarreal. Two other members of the cast are Manolin 
and Ruperto, puppets made especially for the CARRASCO* 
LENOAS series by puppet designer George Latshaw of Macedonia, 
Ohio. 

A Study of CARRASCOLENDAS, conducted by the Center for 
Communication Research at the University of Texas, stated that 
"viewing CARRASCOLENDAS had the effect of Improving the 
children's performance in overall language behavior in both Span- 
ish and English, The study was designed to test student Improve- 



ment for both languages in five areas: multi-cultural social 
environment of the Mexican-American child, language skills, 
symbolic representation, physical environment, and cognitive 
processes. 

The children were divided into two groups — viewers and 
non-viewers of the programs. Each of the groups was sub-divided 
on the basis of grade (first and second) and according to whether 
they were currently participating in a standard classroom or In 
an ongoing bi-lingual class. Testing was conducted in both 
English and Spanish before the series began and at its conclu- 
sion. 

The test n^sults showed a definite improvement in the bi- 
lingual abilities of the students. The English tests indicated that 
second graders who watched the show improved their knowledge 
of the multi-cultural social environment. Students In both grades 
showed improvement In the areas of physical environment, and 
cognitive development, as well as in overall language behavior. 
In the Spanish testing, viewers did better than non-viewers on the 
total language score. 

In addition to the thirty lessons of CARRASCOLENDAS, there 
are also three, 30-minute teacher utilization programs. 

Pre-selected lessons from CARRASCOLENDAS are avaliabio 
for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National 
on either quadruptex video tape or U-Matic videocadsettes. The 
previewing package also includes a returnable copy of a teacher's 
guide for the series. 




vtape 
v^cassette 



B&W 



vtape 
v'cassette 



COLOR 




o 
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Produced by Southwett Texas Educational Televitlon Council at KLRN-TV, Auatln- 
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LANGUAGE CORNER 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



LANGUAGE CORNER points toward instlffing in the child the 
realization that he has a gift to share through h!s own way of 
expression. The course Is designed to help the student discover 
the many ways of communicating through this special gift and 
to properly react tc» other^s communicative efforts. 

The series stresses not only the spoi^en and written language 
of words, phrases and sentences, but also facial expressions, 
bodily movements, voice quality, rate of speed, pitch, emphasis, 
phrasing and drama. 

Television teacher IVIrs. Hope Mitchell brinqs eight years of 
classroom experience before the Instructional television camera. 
In addition to classroom teaching, Mrs. Mitchell's career has 
Included experience in children's theatre, creative drama for 
children, monologues and booi< reviews. 

For several years she was associatod with a \ :ll-known Inter- 
national school of personal improvement, teaching and lecturing 
as well as appearing in commercial films and television com- 
mercials. She took her Bachelor of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Denver and has taught in the public schools of Denver 
and Alamosa, Colo., and Henrico County, Virginia. 

A useful teacher's guide previews the activities undertaken 
In each teleiesson, offers a vocabulary list and contains a list- 
ing of suggested follow-up projects. Mrs. Mitchell notes that the 
television lessons are designed to supplement the regular class- 
room program. 

Each program is complete in itself but, of course, participation 
in each of the lessons on a continuous basis will make the entire 
series more meaningful. In a message to the classroom teacher, 
Mrs. Mitchell notes: ''The series should present some happy 
learning experiences which you may simplify or embellish with 
activities to meet the needs and Interests of your class." 

The lesson titles anrt/or lesson topics In LANGUAGE 
CORNER: 

1. Ll«t*tilxi9 

2. Sharing Cff»etiv«ly 

). n^lng Friftndly and Klndl 

4. A Walk in th* WoodA 

5. Imagination Can Ba Many Things 

6. Writa Storiat About Daydraama 

7. Communicating Through Art 
Fairy Talaa 

9, Fun Wtlh m Chart 
W. Story by tha Taachar 

U, Wf Ulng on An Snlaraallng a»d Complata Ttaaught 
It, Chrtatmaa 

Vocabulary 
14, Synoayma 
t9« ffpaaoh taaaon 




TV TEACHER HOPE MITCHELL 



l(. Spatch and Talaphona 
17. Poatry Out Loud 
It. Biography 
19' h^mt Writing 

20. Autobiography 

21. Puppat Show 

22. Handa Communieata 

22. Cpmntunieating With Your Body 

24. Commu>»ieating Through Poatry and Monologuaa 

25. Ohtarvaition and Convaraation 
2S. TKa Library 

27. TaUing a Story 

29. Tha Fun of Baading 

29. A Boole Biavlaw 

30. Reviaw ol tha Tatacourta 




COLOR 



Pre-setected lessons from this series are available for no-cogt, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U'^Matlc vldeoca9«> 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the serlea. 



Produced by Csntral Virginia ETV Corp., Rtebmond, Va., at WCVE-TV 



WORD MAGIC 



Thirty^ 15-mmute lessons 
Grade 2 



This course, geared specifically to second graders, Is an 
enrichment program utilizing many of the communicative skills. 
Areas covered Include: pantomime, good speech habits, using 
one*s Imagination, building a creative story, poetry, use of the 
dictionary, manners^ vocabulary, oral reading, facial expressions 
and letter writing. 

Instructor Hope Mitchell combines good television techniques 
and a delightful personality to make this series a highly Inter* 
esting and Instructional supplement to any primary language 
arts curriculum. 

So many talents lie dormant in some children for so long a 
time they are completely stifled or found too late to be truly 
developed. The WORD MAGIC course Is aimed at loosening and 
releasing these abilities In the communicative arts area- 
Mrs. Mitchell notes, in an introduction to the teacher's guide 
accompanying the series: 

"I have drawn from my experiences with children In my own 
classroom, the raising of my own son, my experience In children's 
theater, and by many talks with teachers throughout the country 
regarding the use of communication teaching to build this series. 
I have read as many texts as possible in my iesson^lprepafatlon. 
Visiting In the classroom while my lessons are viewed has beer 
a big part of knowing what to teach and what not to teach.*' 

The teacher's gulda is extremely helpful In assisting the class- 
room teacher in effective utilization practices. 



Tfi« Imoii tittii anil topees of WORD MAGICs 



1. 
2, 

J. 

« 

^* 
S. 
6. 
7. 

t. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

]l. 

14. 
IS. 

U. 
U. 

is. 

IS: 

ai. 

22. 
21. 
24. 

it 

27. 
id. 



MiRd Vowr Monntr* (Aowlnf character an^ 'S«l»f«t/_ , 
A Trip Thro«f9h (moaidafion (fh« woM of molco«b«Uovo) 
Shoro to Commvnicoto (orol roMftlns) , ^ 

Do Anlmoto Commttiiicott? (fMiittgt ortd omotlofil) . . ^ 
0«cufMtloci8l CoRimfi(il«at{0(i (jobt MQiiiro eommyiikatiRe) 
Your Voteo^ YoM Ey«f^ YoKr Story (oral r««4te0 lUtMi* 

vSordM, Wotdt, Wortft! twoftft ond moictol pkt«frM) 

Whoro ^ Wo Got Thom7 (tNo ortftln of woff<ft) 

A Good Soittoneo (mokfiis tonto with wortfi) 

Off to Soo ttw Dofititt (hulMliig « p«r««rapfc) 

Story Stortffm (tNo Oft of ttoiy toltog) 

FoRtouf Peqsto (tho Wogra^y) , ^ 

Your roeo moki (factol oxprcfiloiif) 

Your Bo4y Soookt (MeitomffflM) 

A Gift for You (hofitfoy itoH«t-:«oasoMl> 

Your Voteo Spooko (voeol oxpraMt^A) 

Act It Out (ployactlitv) 

AH ^y Yovmlf (moRoioaMts) 

Footrv for You (poomt for ovory moiith of tho yoor) ^ 
Tho took Fair (dlMUMlfifl tfio cfottki . • . ond ouHlorf) 
WrltlRfii 0 Story (wHtlne ortflinol ttorioi} ^ ^ ^ 
Writing 0 Utfir (commuoicotltvff tfirouf h Mfttr^wfltltto) 
0(9 Brotlior Toloplioiio (tfco rmporf oitoo of f»o4 §gmm 
Puppoti Aro run (puppm ond tmogiiioHoiil ^ 
MorioROttoo (moro ima«liMtlvo commuiikmiiff) . ^ 
Don€o«A-Story (eommuiilcotliie • • • ond ojcorckio^) 
Uolc ami Soo (oMorvlnfl ond convorttng) . « « . 
YoM Hevo a HoMyf (loamlufi^ coiiiiiiiMlMtliie tfirovfli 

td'o' Look Book (rovtowloft MfiompftikiMRtf) 




f vtape 
Iv'cassette 



COLOR 



Pre-SAlected lessons from this series are available for na*cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16nim kinescope, or U^Matlc vldeocas* 
sette. The preview package also Includes a retur able copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



ProduMd by Central Virginia ETV Corp., Rielimond, Va.i at WCVE-TV 
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LANGUAGE LANE 

Thirty-one, 20-minute lessons 
Grade 3 



rnn r«i Mvi nifi 



The objectives of this course, as with LANGUAGE CORNER 
and WORD MAGIC, are to help the child develop and use all the 
communicative skills at his command In making his thoughts and 
Ideas made known to others ... in listening to the thoughts and 
ideas of others ... in ably expressing his thoughts to others 
through the written vord . . . and in reading and understanding 
the written words of others. 

Designed as supplementarv Instruction, the teiecourse has as 
its objective the motivation of students to think and create inde- 
pendently so they may more fully understand and enjoy living 
and woriiing with their feilow men. 

Each lesson of LANGUAGE LANE explc -js . < different way of 
expressing one's thoughts, viewpoints and desires— speech and 
its beginnings, the magic of vocabulary, the history of writing, 
organization and sequence, writing of stories and letters, oral 
reading, physical self-expression, poetry " i choral reading, and 
playwrtting and acting. 

Televlsloh teacher Hope Mitchell enhances the effectiveness 
of the course with guests, animaLi. little plays, puppets and other 
special visual treats throughout the series. 




COLOR 



The guide offers information for effective preparation of 
students for viewing the lessons and suggests appropriate follow* 
up activities. 

The lesson titles and/or lesson topics of LANGUAGE LANE. 



T. THE WORD PARADE: explores tM b«outy oiid voritty In 

thft Eitafish ItfngyaM. 
a. FIRST THINGS FIRST: Mgt MtdtM to Ittmlsv thlii«t in 

9 foalcof ord«r. 

9. FLAVOR IN YOUR STORfE$s lner«tf«€t« mctaphoft and 
limilM that con bm uft4 to ftovor ^«rltf. 

10. THE CANINE CORPS COMMUNICATES: htlpt Mtdnm imdor- 
ftond thot W9 (on communlcoto wHh onlmott. 

11. AS EASY AS A a Cx tmpliatlxtf pHntina tfiot ovorifod In 
torty timti throK^h mon'* lagtmilty* . . 

ia. THE RIGHT SOPK fOR YOU: ttrotioi how to chooso o book 
wNcn o Mt4 00$% to Hit ribr^ry. 

13. BUILDING SETTER SENTENCES: htrfw cfMUron to moko m 
tontoMo 0$ RitORlnefiil ot pottlblo. 

14. HAPPY HOLIDAY: conununicotot tll« spirit of CNrlstmot 
ond HonuklcoN* 

15. SUILDING BETTER PARAGRAPHS: N«lp» efilMron to eon- 
ftriKt o mtonlnsfyL (ooteol poro^rapfi. 

U. SEVEN WAYS OF COMMUNtCATING NEWS: ^tW9 otcy* 

racy In nowi roporting. 
17. STORYTELLING TIME: gives tomo staA4or4i for «oo4 Story- 

ttUing. 

1B« ''SINCERELY YOUR$, MRS. MITCHELL'': holps eNIMron com- 
muRieoto ttfMtivoly tlirough written wor^ vio friondiy 
ItHcrs. 

19. CREATING A POEM: prcftntt ^fttrtnt typos of pootry. 

20. DANCE A STORY: IntrotfucH tfoitfilng os communkotlon 
througN bodily movoniont without tho spoken word. 

21. rUN WITH MARIONETTES: fhows thot worklne wltk mor- 
lonottos l« 0 woy of eommiinteotlM* 

22. THE POET SPEAKS: tntrodiMos Mtdt^ to somo of our 
fomons chlMrtn's poofs. 

23. CHORAL READING TAKES TEAM WORK: ftolps MH Intro- 
vorts and oxtrovorts to portidpoto In o porformonco. 

24. READING WITH SPARKLE: strossos ttclinlqyos of orol rood- 

21. wftlTING ABOUT "YOU": IntrodiKts tfco form "onto* 

bloortfphy'' ond prtsonts It so thot tho ohildfon will bo 

Riotivotod to writo thoir own. 
24. IMAGINATION IS FUNNY: holps ehJIdrtn to uso thfir lmegl« 

notion whon writing o story. 
27. "ON STAGE": doots with writing • ploy ond prtstntlng It. 
2t. GIVE A LITTLE TALK: givos idoos to plon and prostnf on 

tnttrostlng talli« 

29. SHARE THAT BOOK: gtvos "polntors" for o good book 
rtvlow. 

20. ALL YOURS: givts hints and tips for offoctlvo ond ontor- 

tolning monologwos. 
II. SO MANY WAYS TO COMMUNICATE: rtvlfws tho diffortnt 

woys of commiinkottng that hovo boon prtstntod through 

tho ytors. 



1. "I BEG YOUR PARDON. WHAT DID YOU SAY?": holps 
ehlldron dovotoa good Itstonlng hobits. 

2. YOUR VOICE IS A GIFT: strttsos tho fmportoneo of good 
voico quollty in commgnteotlng. 

2. WE SPEAK "AMERICAN": dsvotops on apprtclotton In 
«hlidron for thoir longiiogo and shows its donyotton. 

4. TONGUE, TEETH, JAWS AND LIPS: prtsonts rtosons for 
spooking distinctly ond wolL 

5. FACE PLUS HANDS EQUAL STORY: holps ohildron iindor- 
stand tho votuo in fociol oxprosslons as a vital part of 
oomploto eommgnicotlaR. 

4. INTERESTING CONVERSATION: omphasltis tho tmportan«o 
of ttondords in ostabll«klng an onioyoblo and sHmalatlng 
oonvtrsotion. 



Pre-86tected lessons from this series are available for noH:oet, 
no^bllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, I6mm kinescope, or U-Matio videooae- 
eette. The preview package also Inoiudes a returnabto copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Produced by C«ntrcl Virginia ETV Corp., Richmond, Va^ at WCVE-TV 



WRITING TIME 



Thirty-two, 1 5-minute lessons (jQff 
Grades 2 or 3 



This series deals with the teaching of cursive writing to pri- 
mary level students* 

ft is one of a sterling line*up of telecourses produced by 
WHRO-TV in Norfolk, Va.. that figured In WHRO's winning of a 
1972 Peabody Award for excellence In instructional television 
programming. 

The on-camera tea&her Is Mrs. Virginia Varner. 

The teacher*s guide accompanying the series breaks down 
each lesson study Into three parts: pre-tesson warm-up . . . 
the telelesson (review, new letters, practice) . , . and follow-up. 

A pre-selected lesson from WRITING TIME Is available for pre- 
viewing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex video* 
tape, video cassette or 16mm black and white kinescope. 
A returnable copy of the accompanying teacher*s guide is also 
a part of the previewing package. 

Th» tMSons of WRITING TIME and Uitlr baslo content: 

1. Introduction of cursive writing . . paper, pencil and writing 
petitions . . stick stroke . . and direct ovals. 

2. Rocker curve . . I and u 
3* I . • u • • aiHl w 

4. tMde 

5. I . • t • • and • 

8. f 

7. Rtmbow stroke . . b and k 
& Continuous ovals . • s and r 

9. J«dp 

10. Review of all 13 lower ease letteie previously learned 

11. g;.q..a..andd 

12. o and e 

13. Doubte-cunre connecting stroke . , and over-curve con* 
neeting stroke 

14. a • . n • • and Ri 

15. V • . X • • h • « and y 

10. Review of writing position . • and tlNi last 13 lower case 
letters learned 

17. cane stroke . • H and K 

18. N and M 

19. W and X 

20. Q . . U . . and V 

21. Y and Z 

22. Jandl 

23. Review *'oane" letters and I end J 

24. OandP 

25. A . . C . . and E 
29. G . . S . . and L 

27. T and F 

28. P . . R . • end B 

29. Nun^rs: 0 through 9 

30. The names of the months: January through December 

31. Review of iMI capital letters 

32. Review of writing position, indirect and direct ovals, cane 
stroke, rocker for un^t r-curve, rainbow for over-curve . . • and M 
cursive upper and tower cite letters. 
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CAN YOU IMAGINE 

Twenty, 1 5-minute lessons 
Grades 3 or 4 



••CAN YOU IMAGINE? has been selected as the title of (this) 
series because It suggests the 'never-ending* freedom one can 
experience through reading ... We hope ... to cry. to feel and 
laugh with characters of books. . * 

So notes TV teacher/host Sandra Hexter In an Introduction to 
the teacher's guide that accompanies this elementary level litera- 
ture series. 

Mrs. Hexter further notes that the prime aim of CAN YOU 
IMAGINE? Is motivating the desire of the student viewer to read— 
to make the viewer want to read. 

This is accomplished throughout the course by reviewing books 
over a wide range of Interests (see lesson topics below)— but 
reviewing them in an Interesting and graphic manner. 

Location filming Is used extensively throughout the series. Some 
of the program locations Include: a paddiewheel river boat, the 
shores of Lake Erie, an Ohio farm, a hospital, a library and a 
schoolroom. Dramatic sequences employing actors and actresses 
illustrate some of the literature under study. 

In the teacher's guide ^mpanylng CAN YOU IMAGINE?, bib- 
liographies Include brie^ ^pses and grade level suggestions. 

Mrs. Hexter is a gtp^ )f Baldwin-Wallace College in Berea, 
Ohio. She has taugh jeveral years In Cleveland-area schools 
and has conslderabi >erience In the field of drama. An accom* 
pushed musician, Mf». Hexter Is also the TV teacher of a third 
grade music series produced at WVIZ-TV In Cleveland. 

A pre-selected lesson from CAN YOU IMAGINE? is available 
for no-cost, no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National 
on either quadruplex video tape. %-U video cassette or black 
and white kinescope. A returnable copy of tne accompanying 
teacher's guide Is also part of the previewing package. 

Protfrim foptcft of CAN YOU IMAQINEt: 

1. HAIfDED«DOWN $TQRIE8^<i •xptgnattott pf fc^ntfs KCid folk t«t«a« 
hr«Mf«l»tliHI Ih9$9 from Seollaiitf, Arrle* tud Uw far noflh. 

2. euUJ^*a BOOKS — Jtm woffco of Cfydo Rotert SuUo* notod chlt4rta*« 

OlltflOt. 

3. COULO YOU DO THIS?— About ovtrcomtRO ptvyi{c«i tMotfieiipA. Blind 
coneoH pi«ni»t NleholM CofittMtinldIo l« ffMtElQntttf. 

4. BMVE PIONEERft-^TtfO •Brlf^wf ptocmfO of o«r RAIIOfi «o4 tfiorr 
rtuons for irwv^Ung wosKwartf. 

$. ALMOST THE SAM&-A ditouttton of tlio conetpt that although taoli 
porton io a uniQua Individual, paopta all ovar tha world ara much tha aama. 

$, JUST DOWM THE STREET— E«p{iatMa two modani livlRtf ooneapta: 
pfopfa mual oara about aacfi ottiar . . * and paranta do hava prohtama. 

7. ANOTHER FAWav MEMBERS pat la a fivlnp eraatura aiul ahouM 
ba traatatf aa tueli. 

B. THEV WERE HERE FIRST— About Indlaot. 

9. WHEN YOU NEED REPAIRS— StraMfng tha eoneapt of a hoapltai aa B 
frlandly placa. 

10. DAYS YOU WAIT FOR— About holldaya around fha world. 

11. LOVE IS ... family la a elosa toft sroup that will allok by aaoh 
othar. 

12. CAN YOU PRETEND?— An axplanatron of fantaty. 

19. VIP*S— Blo^raphlaa of Knuta Roekna, Thaodora Rootavalt, tha RtttBllRB 
Brothara and a numbar of wall-known Black A>narloana. 

14. BETWEEN OURSELVES-^A aludy of human ratallonaht|iB. 

1& NOME AWAY FROM H0M6-4Jfa at aofiool. 

IB. WOULD YOU BEUEVE?— tfora about fanfaay, 

17. SWEAT AND CHEERS— A fOMOO oci aparta. 

IB. THE NEED TO BE NEEOEO-^ atudy of mponiJblUty. 

IB. THE WILD ONES— About imufual pata— an aaafa. mounUIn lion and 
ohliBp. 

ao. OFF WE QO-^-About famltlaa movtoB* 




TV Ttccher SANDRA HSXTER 
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THE MAGIC OF WORDS 

Twenty-five, 15-ininute lessons 
Primary 




TV TEACHER JOHN ROBBINS 




Quad tapes or a kine of typical lessons from the course — and 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher^s guide — are avalh 
able for previewing purposes upon r-^quest from Great Plains 
Library. There Is no charge for thl*^ service. The potential user 
should understand, however, thr.t onl) a few representative 
lessons from the course are available as a part of this "no 
obligation" sampling service. 



Produced by the Greater Wash mgton TV Ass'n, Inc., 
Washington, at W1TA<TV 
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This series provides the primary level grade student witn an 
opportunity to explore poetry, prose, creative writing, creative 
dramatics and other related subjects. 

Designed as a supplement to a regular language program, 
the telecQurse's primary value lies In its encouragement of the 
child to engage In Individual activities which will further widen 
his appreciation of and Interest In the various language arts. 
These activities Include storytelling, creative writing, dramatics, 
poetry reading and writing, expression through puppetry, the 
reading of books, the language of words and music, and the art 
of cartooning. 

Each lesson is complete in iiself, yet the series will be more 
meaningful If viewed in Its continuous entirety. The classroom 
teacher has ample opportunity to simplify or embellish the tele- 
cast lesson with a variety of follow-up activities geared to meet 
the needs and interests of her particular group. 

The course ts divided into six general units of study — story- 
telling, poetry, books, the need for words, creative dramatics, 
and oral reporting and puppets. The six final lessons are devoted 
to an extensive review of the material, accompanied by practical 
application of knowledge gained. 

A teacher's guide accompanying the course offers suggestions 
for follow-up and related activities In addition to outlines of the 
lessons. An extensive bibliography of reference material Is also 
contained In the teacher's guide. 

Lesson titles from THE MAGIC OF WORDS; 



t. TEtL US A STORY: afitivottt creotiv* thfnkina tbrougH 
doveiopmecit of an interesting ttory. , ^ 

2. VILLIANS AND HEROES: dUcu»o$ actlpn in o plot ond 
how it mutt bm togicotty r«iolv«d for eo«h choractar. 

3. LET ME TRY S^LEASE; •ncoyra9f( children to tell ctortM 
before the group • * * ttreises use of f lonnei boards* mosks 
or puppets. . . 

4. THE SOUND OF WORDS: discusses words* rhythm, sounds 
and Imoges within o poem. 

5. THE POET'S WORID: explores the world of the fh« 
ideot end subjects he finds to write obout ond the light 
of individuality he casts upon these ideos.^ ^ ^ ^ 

4. ENJOYING POETRY TOGETHER: enhances the love of poetry 
through reading or speoking it aloud together in the class- 
room. 

7. A LOOK AT A BOOK: expiores the world within o boofc from 
cover to caver with an explanation of the various aids end 

a. FRcSa^THE AUTHOR TO YOUi an author discusses the 

thrill of writing and where the Ideas for an exciting story 

may aetuoKy begin. 
9. AtPHABETA: gives an interesting ond historic acccant of 

the origin of our alphabet . . • discusses the slgns^ symbols 

and sounds of our first words. 

10. WORDS AND MUSIC: stresses that the song has carefully 
chosen words which, set to music, convey a thought, a 
meaning and a moment of pleasure through both partlci* 
pation ond listening. 

11. STORIES IN PICTURE: discusses the art of cartooning. 

12. THE UNSPOKEN WORD: defines and demonstrotes the ges- 
tures acid movements of a pontomime. 

13. SPEAK UP PtEASE: discusses and demonstrates o monologue. 

14. LET'S PRETEND: develops the communication skills desir- 
able for successful creative dramotics« 

15. CLASSROOM DRAMATICS: explores the uses of creative 
dramatics in heightening oppreclatlon and entoyment of 
subltcts such as reading and soclaf studies. 

16. LIGHTS, ACTION. CAMERA!: Brovldet enfoymcnt In c eotive 
dramatics through the presentation of « complete play. 

17. GIVING A TALK: gives suggestions for a good, exciting 
oral report. 

U. WHAT TO DO WITH AN OLD SOCK: provides interesting 
suggestions for puppet making. 

19. TALKING HANDS: explores several ideas for using puppets 

20. THE ART OP STORYTELLINGt reviews the Ideas and uses 
regarding storytelling. 

21. IT^S POETRY TIME: reviews the essence of poetry with 
emphasis on rhythm, imagery and story. 

22. FINDING THE RIGHT ROOK POR YOU: presents a review of 
the lessons re- ardlng books end their meaning to us. 

2J. HAS YOUR V SITING IMPROVED: presenH a ^'bouquet" of 
Ideas to sparii the writing of poetry and stories among the 
children. 

24. A PLAY FOR TELEVISION: presents q ploy created by ele- 
mentary Khool children for the television studio. 

25. LOOKING RACK: provides a culmination of the year's exper- 
iences for review and evatu«tlon* 
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LEARNING OUR LANGUAGE 

Sixty-four, 20-minute lessons 
Grades 3 and 4 



This language arts series is designed to be used throughout 
the school year. The topics include five separate units of work: 
listening skllis, dictionary study, creative writing, speaking and 
spelling, and reading enrichment. 

The telecasts are designed so that the classroom teacher may 
use the television series as an integral part of the total language 
arts program and still reserve time to meet Individual needs of 
pupils, to extend the television lessons or to present other phases 
of the language arts program. 

Major objectives for this series are: 

1. To develop Interest, pride and respect for the English lan- 
guage; 

2. To learn to communicate effectively; 

3. To develop powers of observation, sensory Imagery, per* 
soniflcation and interpretation; 

4. To expand ability to reason, generalize and draw con- 
clusions: 

5. To acquire specific language skills and knowledge In dic- 
tionary study, spelling, speaking, listening and creative 
writing; and 

6. To extend reading Interests beyond the basic reader. 
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Television teacher for LEARNING OUR LANGUAQE Is Dr. Adah 
Miner. Dr. Mlne^^'s range of experience In public education In- 
cludes elementary classroom teaching, clinical work in speech 
and hearing, supervision of Instruction, teacher education and 
curriculum development. She presently holds the post of assistant 
superintendent of Instruction for the Shoreline public schools In 
Seattle, Washington. She holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Washington, and a Ph.D. degre from the Unlvers'.y 
of Wisconsin. Her profesional writing includes work on curriculum 
guides and courses of study and she is the author of . several 
articles appearing In educational journals* 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are availabia for no-coet, 
no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, Idmm kinescope, or U-Mattc vtdeocaa* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



LEARNING OUR LANOUAGE program lltttt: 

UNIT it LISTENING SKILU „ . . . ,„ ^ , 

f£Q€b of fNm tw«Wo programs <citro<Sitct$ o«« now UtttnlRg tWIL mOvUia 
from fNo simpMr fo fkm highly comfMox. Purposes for lisftning liictwdo: M 
gtttiitg fho mold Itfco; (b) noticing imporfonf dofoito; (e) arrongliig 1^ fci 
thm proptr ortfor: (d) folEowing directions; (•) prcdlctlRg on outcome; (f) en* 
ricliliig tho vocebuf«ry; and (g) teioying listening experiences. 

1. Wiggk Your tors 

2. Words Moke the lUfftrence 

3. The BIG Idea 

4. Theit Whot Heppened? 

5. Plctvre Words 

6. Do You Fellow Me? 

7. Heor aitd Know 
a. Now Whet? 

9. Uftcn end Leugli 
to. My Very Own Ears 

11. UsteittoAsk 

12. Are You Usttfllng? 

UNITIh OICTfONAaY SKILU . ^ _ . 

Each of these fifteen ttlecests introduces a new skin at tech preseate* 
Hon which elds In using the dictionary efftoientfy as a source of word 
meaning^ spelUng and pronunciation. Student dtctionarles are necessary for 
partlcipatioK. 

ia. MeeHng a New Frknd 



14. 

IS. 
U. 
17. 
It. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
2S. 
24. 
27. 



The Alphobet Goes to Work 
Two words for One 



l>o You Maan It? 
More Then One 
Exchange Wordf 
Another Clue 
They Chenge Their Tune 
More Choices 
When Two Mokes One 
Gen You Dlrlde? 
A Little Mark or Two 
Lef s Get to the Reof of It 
Spell It Right 

Are You a Word Dftectlye? 
UNIT 111: CREATIVE WRITING ^ 

This series of twelve lessoiis introduces creetive writing as aa outlet for 
self^xprtsslon. Each telecast suggests familiar topics for writHig. stimulates 
tmagtnatfofi and motivatet the writing which sh«^uld follow the tofecest* In 
addition, at leest one written lenguage skill Is presented at eoch t<lMest« 
The importance of fresh Ideas, o creative approach and writiiig skills Is 
shewn, each la Itt proper retetlonshlp. 

29. This Is My Ufe 

29. "If s All tlie Weather We Got" 

30. Eur and Feathers 

31. A Deilclous, Fragrant, Colorful Bang! 

32. The Talking Mallhox 

33. The Loveliness of Words 

34. Rliig-a*Jleig*ilng 

35. I Wish I Had Known 
34. If I Were 

37. Pictures WHh Words 
3e. The Why of It 

39. Out of This World 

UNIT IVs SPEAKING AND SPELLING . .» • 

This seiles of twelve telecests comMnes speaking and spelUeg iklUs. 
Eoch telecast provides an opportunity to learn, ptoctlce and mln fa eetoH* 
llsh careful hebtfs of visual and auditory diKr&ntnatlen and ^distinct utter* 
anca. The reletlofiship of phonetks to spelfing end speeking Is sfcewn. 

40. How It Come Ahoi£ 

41. Say What You Mean 

42. CNscoveHng ^oblems 

43. Stertlna and Stopping Sounds 
44* More MOitt Stoppliig Sounds 
4S. It Takes Twa 

44. A 9lg Kffertnce 

47* Influencing Each Other 
4«* BreeklAg Up Words 
49« Word Surprlies 
SO. WerdAHthmette 
31 • Mng Away Wttli Oemons 
UNIT Vi EXPLORING WITH 0OOKS ^ . 

This series of thirteen telecestt preseat stories, poems and heelce ooif 
are planned to fitcoutage viewers t<» extend their reodtng lnt«esfs« Thg 
Mhllography Includes hath medem end classics and prevldee vecewulefY 
levels from appcoxlmete^rjKOde two to grede five or six. Uhrofy skJUs ere 



Introduced only hrlef ly 



left te me ctosreem teacher tg expand oe 



11: 

14. 

SS. 

17. 
Si. 
19. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

8: 



Adventrjre Is Yoors 

Fairies end Giants and Elvee end Such 

Here ComM the Parada 

The ftlghtiook for Yeii 

Funnyeone Ticklers 

Really end Truly 

When Amofka Was Youm 

They Meda Our Ceuatry Great 

Friends HofO aa4 There 
Teles Year Gterndpa Keerd 
Friends Around the Wedd 
Singing Words 
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TILSON'S BOOK SHOP 

Thirty-two^ 1 S-minute lessons 
Primary 



TILSON'S BOOK SHOP is geared primarily for first- and 
second-grade students, with the purpose of enticing young 
readers to explore the wonderful world of boo!<$. 

Lessons present stories selected for their wide variety of 
appeal and Include modern stories abojt children, folk tales, 
animal stories, fantasy, humor and some nonfictlon. As the series 
progresses, emphasis shifts from picture books to easy*to»read 
material students may want to attempt reading themselves. 

The teacher's guide accompanying TILSON'S BOOK SHOP 
includes a summary of the story/stories presented In each tele- 
lesson and lists recommended books for reading aloud to the 
class when a particular subject or author proves popular. These 
books also could be made available In the classroom for student 
browsing. 

Preselected lessons from the series are available from Great 
Plains National on quadruplex video tape or %-lnch video cas- 
sette for no-cost/ no-obligation previewing. A returnable copy 
the teacher's guide Is part of the preview package. 



TV Teacher ANN McGREGOR 
. . . and Mr. Tilson 



BEST COPY IVVMtftB^t 
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Books Mttfitcd for MCH PfOffracA «r# TILSON*$ 900K SHOP pro« 
flram titfoiu Thty art: 

1. PETUNIA by Hoqqt OuvOisin 

2. IRA SLEEPS OVER and AN AMTEATER NAMED ARTHUR^ 

both by Bernard Wabor 
9. THE DOO WHO THOUOHT HE WA$ A ROY by Cora Annott 

4. WHEN SHOES EAT SOCKS by Barbara Klimowlc;e 

5. HANSEL AND QliETEL by th» Brothers Grimm 
S. THE WITCHV BROOM by tda Dotage 

7. WHArS THE MATTER WITH CARRUTHERS7 by Jamea 
Marshall 

t. THIS FOR THAT by Ann Clark 
S. 

10. THE eHEERFUL OUIET by Batty Morvath and TOO MUCH 
NOISE by Ann McOovern 

11. LEOPOLOt THE SEE^THROUOH CRUMBPICKER by Jamoa 
Flora 

12. THE FIR TREE by H. G. Anderson 

13. ELIZABETH by Lresel Skorpew and THE WINTER CAT by 
Howard Knotta 

14. SMART BEAR by Tom Tichonor 
19. TALL TINA by Muriel Stanak 

15. AMELIA BEDELIA by PegQy Pariah 

17. A BARGAIN FOR FRANCES by Ruasail Hoban 
IS* A MAN NAMED LINCOLN by Oartruda Norman 



19. EVEN THE DEVIL IS AFRAID OF A SHREW« a ?olk tale 
retold by Valerie Stalder and adapted by Ray Broekel: and 
A PENNY A LOOK, a folk tale retold by Harvo Zemach 

20. MR. EOBERT NOSH by Paul Qrovaa and THE BIQQEST 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD by Leo Llonhi 

21. PUSS IN BOOTS, aa told by Ann McQregor, adapted from 
Chartaa Perrault 

22. A SKVFUL OF ORAOONS by Mildred Wright and SOO LINO 
FINDS A WAV by June Behrena 

23U QARV AND THE VERY TERRIBLE MONSTER by Barbara 
WilMama and THE DIOQiNQ«EST 000 by At Perkins 

24. THE BREMEN TOWN MUSICIANS. a$ retold by Beverla 
Martindale 

2$. THE BEAR WHO SAW THE SPRINQ by Karia Kushkin 

2S* FROO AND TOAD ARE FRIENDS by Arnold Lobel and 

SOME FROQS HAVE THEIR OWN ROCKS by Robert and 

Ofatr WIeat 

27. BE NICE TO JOSEPHINE by Betty Horvath 

26. THE BERENSTAIN BEARS by Stan and Jan Berenstain 

29. MOMMIES by Lonnie Carton; ARE YOU MY MOTHER? by 
P. 0. Eastman; and THE WAY MOTHERS ARE by Miriam 
Schlein 

30. THE FASTEST QUITTER IN TOWN by Phyllla Qreen 

31. ORANDPA'S FARM by Jamea Flora 

32. THE TROUBLE WITH SPIDER by Robert Kraut and 
SPIDERS ARE SPINNERS by Ellsworth Rosen 



Produced by the ETV Association of Metropolitan Cleveland 

at WVIZ-TV 
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BILL MARTIN 
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Fifteen, 15-minute lessons 
Intermediate 



No better name could be chosen for this outstanding language 
arts telecou'se, because Bill Martin, the television teacher, Is 
truly a language arts master In th^ eyes of our nation's younger 
folk. 

Perhaps Bill Martin's words In the foreword of the teacher's 
guide which accompanies the telecourse best describe the pur- 
pose of this sparkling enrichment series: 

**. . . (this) brief TV Interlude with Bill Martin Is simply a 
vehicle to launch you (the classroom teacher) and the children 
Into a full-btown Inquiry into language and how It works. You will 
feel comfortable In your role as a teacher of linguistics because 
we — all of us — have had linguistic curiosities ever since we were 
born Into a world of language^uslng people and became language 
users ourselves. . . ^ 

Mr. Martin further notes that If the telecourse successfully 
fulfills its objective of enlightening both teacher and student It 
will be because it has enabled both to more fully understand 
what they already know about language. 

Bill Martin's understanding of Children and the literature that 
appeals to them is revealed in each lesson of this telecourse. 
Effective techniques used in both telling stories and relating 
thoughts have made him a most popular educational lecturer In 
the field of children's literature. 

Bill Martin comes by his storytelling ability naturally. He grew 
up in a Kansas environment that was rich in folklore and tale- 
telling. A grandmother who threaded the family history into story 
form was a special influence on the young Mr. Martin. 

After graduation from Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria, Bill Martin taught in Kansas high schools. He took his 
Masters and Doctor of Philosophy degrees at Northwestern Uni- 
versity where he did major work In the fields of reading, listen- 
ing, creative writing and elementary education. 

Until he joined the Holt, Rtnehart and Winston publishing 
firm as editor of elementary classroom materials (the position he 
now holds), he served as principal of Crow Island School In 
Winnetka, Illinois, a school wdii-*known for Its research and leader* 
ship in elementary education. During the summers he has been 
a visiting professor at various colleges and universities around 
th9 United States. 

in his work at the publishing company, Mr. Martin has 
Originated and edited a new approach to the teaching of reading 
called the Owl Reading Program. It Is based on the premise 
that language Is essentially oral and that the sound of sentences 
Is m..e Important than the Individual sound of the words In the 
sentences. 
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OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson numbers, titles and 
annotations: 

1. LANQUAQE IS SOUND AND SENSE— From the moment of birth, sounds are us9d to 
uommur>fc«te thoughts and feeUngs. The printed word represents a system to communic«t» 
rcteas ani sense but means nothing unless associated with appropriate sentence sounds. 
Featured ^electfons The Kind of Bath For Me.' by Sir Edward Parry; "Susie Moriar. ' and a 
Carolina mountain song. 

2. OURS IS A WORD-OROCR LANQUAQE^Words must be arranged in a certain order 
<n Our language if they are to Create the sound of sense. Featured selections: 'Littfe Orphan! 
Annte by James Whitcomb Riley. Comparisons Anonymous 

3. tANQUAQE WORKS IN CHUNKS OF MEANtNQ-Punctuation marks are signafs 
placed by the writer to show how he wants words grouped so they wit! express the ideas tie 
IS trying to convey Poets have improved the communications potential of their writing by 
arranging words into natural linguistic clusterings. Featured selections "CaMco Pie* by 
Edward tear. The Big Cheese * by Mirian SChlein. Circus by Eleanor Farjeon 

4. TRANSFORMiNO SENTENCES— This transformation is an act of using the exact 
structure of a sentence as the basis for creating a semantically new sentence through 
vocabulary substitutions. Featured selections: The Potatoes' Dance' by Vachei Lindsay; 
' Advice to a Bird. Species Unknown ' by Qeorgie Starbuck Gaibraith- 

5. EXPANOfNQ SENTENCES— AS children (earn the technique of expanding sentencef» 
(by adding phrases, clauses or descriptive words), they gam much flexibility in their use of 
language m reading, writing and speaking. Featured selections. Overheard on a Satt^ 
marsh by Harold Monro. The Snakebit Hoe-handle * from many Appalachtan mountain 
area sources 

8. REDUCING SENTENCES— The danger in linguistic trimming is that one is apt to alter 
or destroy sentence meaning or tamper with the author $ style Featured selections Pump- 
kfns by David McCord. Wool the Mole a German Language poem adapted by Bill Martin; 

Words by Robert Louis Stevenson 
7. USINQ LITERARY STRUCTURE TO SIMPLIFY REAOINQ-As the structure of a house 
tetis much about the shape and other details of the fin ished house, so the structure of a story 
(the problom of the story, the characters, the character who creates the 'trouble in tt^e 
story, the series of episodes within a story, the end of the story) tells much about t»*^ f»e<ails 
of the finished story Featured selections Sody Sallyratus by Richard Chase t her 
MeadowiarK and Brother Snake by Billy Flrethunder 

ft. USINQ POETIC STRUCTURE TO SIMPLIFY READING— The abiltt>Mosenfr&t<t- way a 
story, poem or article has t}een put together is a valuable help m getting more pleasure from 
theprmted page Featured selections If You Should Meet a Crocodile author unknown: 

Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening ' by f^obert Frost 

9. PLUQOING INTO MEANINGS— The author talks through the printed page. Tt^e 
reader talks with htm by thinking about what the writer sayS . and deciding whether or 
not he (the reader) agrees with the writer. Featured selections Little BaiSdr and the 8ig 
Bear' by Charles Major. The Blind Men and the Elephant by John Q Saxe. The Burning 
Rice Fields' by Sara Cone Bryant 

10. THE QUEST FOR HUMANNESS— Books and poetry serve no greater purpose than to 
release children to the excellence of their spint. to the uniqueness of their lives, to the 
ama/ing panorama of human existence that surrounds them Featured selection 'Rikki* 
TikKi Tavi by Rudyard Kipling 

11. KOME'RQOTED LANQUAQE— A child s language is his most personal possession 
He IS more sensitive to criticism of it than to any othei dimension of h»s being If we want 
Children to know that we accept them we must respect their language for. whatever a child's 
language is. he learned it m good faith Featured selection The Conjure Wives' author 
unknown 

12. PUBLIC LANQUAOE— Public language is the vehicle of man s togetherness It is the 
cohestveness of hts political, economic, religious and social intercourse A person mus' 
have minimum skills m uSmg the public language to earn a living, to vote, to carry on family 
and community affairs, to react to the laws of the land and to the political philosophfes that 
determine these laws 

13. LIFE*LIFTINQ LANOUAQE—Lite- lifting language ts any btt or unit of language SuCh 
as a story, poem or expression that tS so memorable that it tends to impress itself Indelibly 
on the mind and thereby becomes part of the culture s chenshed language ways. Featured 
selections Winter Wind and One Misty. MoiSty Morning both Mother Ooose rhymes. 

The Railroad Cars are Coming an American folk rhyme. A Bat Is Born ' by RandalUarreli: 
and Come Dance With Me by Bill Martin 

14. LINKING WRITING TO READING— Independent writing po3e<^ three basic ques* 
teons What Shall I wnte about'' ■ HOw Shail l frame the ideas and sentences v Mow do 1 
edit my wnting'> Bill Martin suggests that books and illustrations may stimulate Story sub* 
lects and ideas The editing process discussed in an earlier lesson, is expanded 

1$. MAKING CHOICES -As the student lives m and out of books, takmg in their mes* 
sage and wonder, his choices tn art and literature and language and ideas will be changing 
constantly 
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QUEST FOR THE BEST 



Thirty-two^ 20-minute lessons 
Intermediate 



This outstanding course has enjoyed extremely high and suc- 
cessful use since being acquired by the library. And well It might 
for the series utilizes the unique advantages of television drama- 
tizations, guest artists, creative Interpretations and a wealth of 
other techniques to effectively spur the student-viewer Into explor* 
ing the field of quality literature. 

The course Is specifically designed to encourage the pupil 
to read widely and with discrimination, develop a greater appre* 
elation of books and to think and write creatively. 

The pupil Is encouraged to explore the field of literature to 
find ways of helping him understand the world today ... the world 
as It was In the past . . . and the world as It may or may not be 
In the future. 

Once having his Interest and desire aroused In the many- 
faceted world of books, the pupil may need assistance In the 
choice of literature to fit his needs and still be of permanent 
significance to him. The classroom teacher plays a vital role In 
this endeavor. 

The teacher's guide that accompanies the course contains 
carefully selected, graced bibliographies of material keyed to 
each lesson. These lists can be usad to guide the pupil's seiec* 
tions for supplementary reading. Other book selection helps are 
Included In the guide as are suggested foilow-up activities and 
other utilization Ideas. 

Lesson tines in QUEST FOR THE BEST: 



1. ADVENTURE: d«llnfl» adv«iitMr« «» a«jf n«w ond •mlfintf 

a. ointr^lMK AND* PEOPU: ifrwm th« «f«««**y .^J 
knowing ob^nt fh« cuttomt oRd td«M of poopio in ofrior 

3. IfaMOM VOYAOES: takes th» chlfdron miIIIr« with fasnoiw 

4. MYTMs\eGEN0S and FOLKTALES: increom tho c^iklrtn't 
knowlodffo coneorning tho htitory« idcos ond cuttomt hohind 
folk Ktcroturo. ^ , 

5. EKLORING NEW FIELDS: utllistt hook« ot tourcos for InfOf* 
motion ond l>«ckoround knowtodgo. . . ^ 

«. SUSPENSE AND MYSTERY; IntrodiMOS tho myttory itory ot 

thoir lovol of intorott. . « . 

7. HISTORICAL FICTION? atvtt on ovtrvlow of hwmo» notwro 

oi rmroolod In fktlon obout the iwwt. 
0. ANIMAL STORIES: omphoiJxot iioHos a^ut urAmott othor 

thon dof» ond hortoft. i. 
9. BOOK WEEK: Introdiict* ehlMron to tho Nowbofy ond 

Coldtcott Modol Award Boolu. 
to. HARVEST TIME: ttrotm HoM with o Tho^ikigtvlog thomo. 
11. FIND THE FACTS (TELEVISION}: • follow*iip to iomn S. 
ia. HUMOR: ojipf«ti«« tho aood for hiiciior. 
11. LET'S READ TOaETHER: •nptom tho oii{oyiii«Rt of roodlne 
olowd. 

14. DECEMBER PAYS: invotttgotoo othor ptopio; thoir «M$tomt 

15. FAMllArl*diMifss«» h«th fontottte ond holiovohto ''tttofgry" 

14. WINTER IN STORIES: dtolt with fttoriM thot toll of wintof 
hardfhigt. 

17. HISTORICAL FICTION: o^foUow^iip to l«t«OR 7. 
IB. PIONEERINOs dlMiMMt tho contliiiiJfiB oxglorotloa af pio* 
n€«r» from tho pott to tho P^^Mt. ^ . „ 

19. FANTASY; lntrodii«to tho woHd of moko-hoUovo. 

20. ANIMAU (SNAKE, LUMA): • Mt^f^'^p to lo«$on $. 

21. BIOGRAPHY: oldt ehlldrog In idontifying with tho grtot 
nion ond doodt of tho pott. , , ^ „ 

22. PEOPLE AND EVENTS (MAiOR POWELL): o follow-iip to 
loMon 21. 

29. FAMILY: o follow-up to loiion IS. . 

24. FAIRY AND FOLK TALES: •tfotm storto* h«ndf4 down 
from ono gonorotion to tho noiit. ^ , 

25. POETRY: omphoftltt* tho pff«tiiro In fhorlng pootry vocally. 
24. FIND THF FACTS: 0 foltowiip to teflMn If. 

27. ADVENTURE, REAL AND OTIIERWISE: a fo»ow*Mp to lofton 

2B. MYTHS, LEGENDS, FOLKTALES: • follow-up to totton 4. 

29. PIONEERING: o followMp to iMton IB. 

10. HUMOR: a foliowup to totton 12. . «^ 

21. MYTHS, LEGENDS. FOLKTALES: o foltow*Mp to lofton 2B. 

22. TOO GOOD TO MISS: mtntions tho hook» thot chtldron 
thomMlvot pkk «• tho boit. 




TV TEACHER WILL HOWARD 





1 


v*tape 


B&W 


v'cassetto 



Pre*seleeted lessons from this series are available for no-coBt, 
no«obligatiOn previewing from Great Plains National on Bilthar 
quadruptex video tape, lemm kinescope, or u-Matic vldeooas* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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IMAGES 

Mst COM umiWBii 

Thirty, 25-minute lessons™*' 
Grade 6 



1 

COLOR 



IMAGES Is a 1970 lERT Award-winning teieooursa designed 
to stimulate critical and creative thinfdng througii a study of the 
literature of creative expression and world history, 

Teievlston teacher Ida Johnson Hilt notes that the series is 
not Intended to serve as a basic English teaching course. Rather, 
she says« its purpose is to enrich the students* understandings 
and abilities In the language arts. 

Mrs. Hilt says the lessons are designed to help the student 
to evaluate, challenge and decide upon the truthfulness and 
authenticity of the spolcen and written word . . . and, further, to 
help the child sharpen his imagery, clarify his expression ani 
expand his sidlls in the use of language. She says the television 
experiences do not provide speclHc answers to questions but 
are pointed toward encouraging variety in responses and soIm* 
tions. 

Some of the areas explored in IMAGES: history and structure 
of language; history of communications; following directions; 
figurative language; letter writing; dictionary and map reading 
sidlls; the autobiography: biography; legend; ballad; novel; play- 
writing; propaganda; poetry; and vocabulary development. 

A native Virginian, Mrs. Hill tooi^ both her Bachelor and Master 
of Science degrees in elementary education from Virginia State 
College. Her graduate specialty was in the area of reading. Mrs. 
Hill taught In the Richmond Public Schools and at Virginia State 
College and has served aa a language arts consultatit In the 
Richmond Public Schools. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, iSmm l<inescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview pacl(age also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

*. YOUR IMAGE-^An tntroductory program, infornning students of 
moterio! to be covered in the series and noting thet overall aim of 
the series is to foster effective expression in the student. 

2. FOLiOWING D'RECTION$«— The students ore given a number of 
exercises in following directions. 

3. MAP RiAPJNO— Mop reading skills are exominod. 

4. WHAT'S NEW— The history of communtcotlon Is examined from 
pro*CoIoniai days to the present. New communicotion devices for the 
Clossroom ore explained ond the students encouroged to think of 
future communication devices. 

5. WRITTEN LANGUAGE— The history of written longuoge is troced 
ond cuneiform letters and other symbols of yeors passed demonstroted. 

WORDS ARE IMPORTANT— The dictionary is examined os feotures 
are exploined. Viewers also see copy of a dictionary prepared by Somuel 
Johnson. 

7. WORD ORIGINS— -Stories behmd names, phrases ond ether words 
are related after a brief look at Greek ond Lot in root words. 

t, A UTTER TO WRITE — Business ond personol letter writing is dis- 
cussed and excrrpts from letters of woii-known persons are shored. 

». FACT OR OPINION?— Identificotion is made of factual and opin- 
inated statements . . . after o rfiscussion of meanings. Students are en- 
couraged to be aware of such words and poroses as: probably, appar- 
ently, it appeors, it seems as though, and ... I think. 

10. BEHIND HIADLINES— Provides o look at how man has reported 
events through the years . . . and offers points to remember when 
reporting the news. 

11. PROPAGANDA DETECTIVES — Illustrations, examples and explan- 
otions of propaganda techniques. 

12. READ! READ! READ? — number of recommended books are 
presented in a voriety of ways to stimulate literary appreciation and 
to increase the students* awareness and understonding of different 
people and situations. . 

IJ. A CHRISTMAS CAROL— Chorles Dickens' life story is followed by 
o dramatization of a portion of A Christmos Corol. 

14. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— Students porticipote in or conduct 
interviews. A well-known personotity is interviewed after a discussion 
af interviewer and interviewee responslbllties. 

15. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY— A discussion of the autobiography is 
followed by an informational story about Ortot Britain and Winston 
Churchill . . . and an excerpt from his autobiagrophy. 




TV TMcfMr IDA HIU 



Id. THE STORY OP PEOPLE— Students are led to identify ^ehn F. 
Kennedy as venous mementos are reveolod. A pictorial b'ography of • 
Kennedy is presented. 

IT. THE LEGEND— The legendary stories of Paul Bunyan, John 
Henry ond Sleepy Hollow ore examined. 

It. A LOOK AT THE LIVES OP OTHERS— Gulliver's Troveis by Jono- 
than Swift is reviewed. Discussed ore llteror/ forms and writing purposes. 

EXAMINING THE AUTHOR'S CRAFT— Current recordings, poetry 
and illustrations ore used to explain the meanings ond uses of the 
simile« metaphor and personification. 

30. A FIGURE OF SPEECH--The uses af the hyperbole, litotes and 
alliteration in writing are introduced and encouraged. 

21. WHO THINKS CREATIVELVr— A Problem is presented: what 
should be done with a huce stone robbit 150 feet tall and 200 feet 
long . . the object found during construction of a super highway. 

22. EXPLORING THE PLAYWRIGHT'S CRAFT— A discussion on ports 
of o ploy . . . brief acocunt of William Shakespeare's life , . . end 
port of "Julius Caesar" are presented. Kinds of stages, including the 
Globe Theoter, are discussed. 

23. LET'S CREATE A PLAY— A look at and a discussion on a play 
created by youngsters. 

24. A TIME TO LAUGH— Different forms of drama are Introduced. 
The emphasis is placed on comedy. 

21. EXPERIENCING LITERATURE THROUGH ROLi PLAYING— StU; 
dents dramatize interesting or unusuol incidents from the livei of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Casey Stengel ond Clara Barton. 

2«. THE DALLAD— "Judos," "Springfield Mountain," and other bal- 
lads are shared through readings and recordings . . . os the origins 
and elements of the ballads ore discussed. , 

27. LIMERICKS AND HAIKU TO SHARE— Haiku and limericks ore 
recited os the forms and patterns ore discussed. 

2t. A VENTURE IN WRITING— THe work of on artist it shared and 
used OS subject matter for cinquain poetry . . . and students are en* 
couraged to write such poetry. i 

29. A DATE WITH ROBERT FROST— A discussion of New England 
and o biogrophicol sketch of Robert Frost is supplemented by Frost's 
Own rcoding and other readings of the following poems; "Birches," 
"The Pasture," "Fire and Ice," "Provide, Provide," "Two Leading 
Lights," "A Passing Glimpse," "Stopping by Woods," "Considerable 
Speck," "The Runaway," ond "The Gift Outright.'* 

10. COUNT . . . THE WAYSI— A review of the series. 
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MATHEMACIC 

Sixty-four, 1 5-minute lessons » ''"""'"^ 
Grade 2 



Th© purpose of this unique series is to visualize mathematical 
concepts, it is hoped that this series along with the classroom 
math program will greatly increase the children's understanding 
of mathematical concepts as well as create a personal interest in 
mathematics. 

Computational sidlls will not be emphasized during the tele- 
casts. The childc'dn can gain practice in computational skills 
during the pre-telecast and post-telecast activities suggested in 
the teacher's guide which accompanies the series. 

The aims of MATHEMAQIC are: 

1. To increase the depth of understanding of a mathematicat 
concept through visual concrete experiences before indi- 
vidual or independent mathematical involvement; 

2. To improve computational skills through a better under- 
standing of the number system; 

3. To improve learning in mathematics through the applica- 
tion of a variety of teaching techniques; 

4. To stimulate and motivate an interest In learning mathe* 
matics; 

5 To develop problem solving ability through purposeful 
interchange of mathematical and verbal language. 

Pre -selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost. 
no-obli{,ation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadrup^ex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas* 
sette. Th t preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TV Tf aohor JOAN WOJCIECHOWSKI 



vtape 
v'cassette 



B&W 



MATHfMAOlC 

LtftOA Tlt(««: 

UNIT 1: PLACE VAtUE 

1. VfHaf It tt S«f? 

2. OM'^rd-Qnt Corrftpocitf«iie« 

f • Ofdtm I Niimb«ff 
#. CqiMl ^^tf cni lii«4tiaUH«t 
7* On** ORd Ttni 
in9^n494 Nvmcrolii 
UNIT Ih ADDITION AND SUSTRACTION (with 9tm mnd two 
ptm€9 nwiiMrsIt) 

^. UrIm 9f DIttoliit Sett (Part 1) 

10. UrImi of Dliloliit SoH (Port t) 

11. Committotlvt Proptrty of AMttoii 

12. AstocloHvo Propoity of A4dltlom 
I J. f oftltloiitii9 SoH (P«rt I) 

14* Portltioolitff Soft t^'ort 2) 

IS* PtPbUtm Solvlfit 

U. Atftflof ontf SwMrocHiif Ton* 

\f. A4dM9n Uflog inp^nM NotoHon 

If. Iloiioiiiliit Omo la AdMioii 

If. Siibtroctlofi UflRg ExpMiM NotoMoo 

30. Ronomliig Numl^ 

3t. Rtfrovplitt Toim ki S«Mr««tioii 

33. Probltiii SoMim 
UNIT tilt QEOMETIIY 

33* Polott mn4 Uao Stf monf* 

34* Roiri 0114 ARf lot 

39. Polyfoiif (Oiomofrlo PlfMOo) 

3#» Roctoof lot ORd Wfl^t Aoflo 

37. Sotfortt mm4 Trlooglot 

23* CIrclcf 
UNIT IVs PftACTIONS 

39. Hotvff 

30. TNIr4» 

31. PomHM 

32. ProklM SolvlRf 



UNIT V? ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION (with thrto tfi«it 
RUHtorolv) 

33. EtpoRdlne • Thrto*Dlfttt NoRiOrol 
14. Mding Expondod Nuoioralt 

3S* Adding In CoIurir Form 

34. SiibtractlR9 Expoodod Niuttorols 
3T» Siil^tro«tlR9 IR CoUiRiR Form 
33. ProlklORi Solvkif 

UNIT IVs MEASUREMENT 

$9, Umph UROor Mootvro 

40. MootvrlR9 

41. U^iiM Mootiifo 

42. UflRR UqwM Moo«iir« 

43. Timo 

44. Tho MiRtfto Hood 
4ir. Tho Hour Hood 
^4. Tof(fR9TlRio 

47. W«l«ht 

43* Rfoding m Thormomotor 
UNIT Vllt MONEY 

49. AUokotMoRty 

10. UtiRRMoRoy 

S1« MofclRf ChOfttfo 
UNIT Vlllt MULTIPUCATION AND DIVISION 

S2. E^ulvoloRt Sottt ielRtRf 

33. RolotiRf AddftlOR to MiilHplfcoHoR 
14. Miiltlfiiicotfofi 

39. Moro MiftttpllconoR 

34. ProbloRv SoMRf 

97. E4ttl¥OloRt Softs PortitlOAtRR 

33. RoMlRf 3iAtro«tlo« to DIvlfloii 

9f . RolottRR DIvliloR to MidtlptieotloR 

40. ProROftlct of I ORd 0 In MuHlRlteotloii ORd DIvldoii 

41. Pfohfom SohfiRR 

42. Rovlow of AddHIOR 

43. Rovlow of SiihtroctloR 
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MATH FACTORY 



Thirty, 15-mmute lessons 
Grade 3 



MATH FACTORY Is a series of mathematical experiences 
that incorporates colorful puppet characters and a fanciful factory 
into informal mathematical learning situations. 

Students viewing MATH FACTORY will meet Cranston and 
Stubby, the main characters who work at the factory: Dr. Arlo 
von Winkle, the Math Factory's Director of Research, who Is 
often called upon to use his computer to demonstrate how cer- 
tain mathematical problems can be solved; Mr. Fllbberty, Special 
Assistant In charge of Confusion, Calamity and "Catastrophe, who 
often provides the problem around which a MATH FACTORY 
program revolves: and Jibberty Fllbberty, Mrs. Fllbberty*8 seven- 
year*old daughter who adds her childish exuberance and In- 
quisitlveness to help small children relate to tho program situa- 
tions. 

Mr. Wooster. the silent janitor, is seen at the end of almost 
every program, generally performing some Important reinforcement 
activity for the program. When the Math Factory*s machine starts 
producing — and It can produce anything — situations develop. 
And — they develop around topics such as sets, geometry, num- 
ber patterns and place value, problem solving, fractions and 
money. 

Most of the Important Ideas of a beginning modern mathe- 
matics program are Incorporated Into the series. Through the use 
of proper follow-up activities (many are suggested In the ac 
companying teacher^s guide), the series should help to create 
better understanding and better attitudes concerning maths* 
matics* 

Pre-seiected lessons from MATH FACTORY are available for 
no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on 
either color quadruptex video tape, 16mm black and white 
kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassette. The previewing pack- 
age also includes a returnable copy of the teacher's guide. 



MATH FMCrORY W9$ ^tijudgBd thm winner of # 1874 Ohio 
$fBt0 Aw$ni. Th0 Ohio SMm eompmUtlon (mducatlottBl 
6ro*deafi/f?g'f ''Osctr*' Mghg) t$ fft# o/tfMf •cTuctf* 
f/oif«/ ftonors firogrBm In brMCfoatf'ng* MATH 
FACrORr^ BWBrd etmtton reACft; "tM$ prcgrsm m«fr«s 
•xc/r/ftg 9nt»rtBMng vm of pu^Mfiy to cr0§» • 
reiy potftfra l^antlng t/fnatfon tor Me /iftenitetf Mtff* 
tnct* GiMt sM/l /• wM0$tt In §11 phMB of tfesfpn ond 
Mftoutfon. Tho /ntCnictfoMi purpose no¥orbmcomo$l09t 
In tho story lino: A It tho mo$$ogo, otwofn pro9mntod In 
undontondoblo tormf . TMb •xemp/aiy program r»pr#f- 
ontw o high tO¥ol of oxcoUoneo. Thouo eonnoctod with It 
oro to bo eommondod tor o moonlngtul eor^trlbutton to 
tolo¥l9md ln$triiCtton/' 



RIC» 



■0 COPY AVAILUBIE 




Ittspn aymmartM for MATH FACTORY; 
MODULE l*$tta 

1. INTRODUCtM SETS — prtMnU Um basic td«a off a Ml at (t rtKataa 
to a lYumtralion ayatam. 

2. SET NUMERATION — provStfta a l^e aitparlane* m rttttlna nmltm 
and niiiii#fal» 

3. J0ININQ SETS, ADDITION — tftvtlopa untftrttantfaig of tlM ptiyaleal 
activity whiet) rttatta to tlw abatraot Mm of tuition. 

4. SEPARATINQ SETS — rolalta tha atparatlon of acta to tiM ofMratJon ol 
aiibtraetion. 

5. NONEOUIVALENT SETS, INEQUAUTIES ^ davatopa imctarataRdlMf i(t« 
aqifility anct aqualltv of numt»ara and praaanfa tf^ aymbote for '*S4ual«*^ 
graatar tfiaiif** and 'Ma lata tiian**. 

MODUIE lUOaomotiy 

6. IPOINTS AND LINE SEOMENTS Ultroducaa tlio Qoomatrto Ma«a of 
pclnt, rino, Mna tagmaRt antf eutva. 

r. CURVES — llluatrataa tho cf{ffaranco batwaon oloatd cticvaa and opao 
eurvat. 

a. ANOLES AND OTHER FIQURES pratanta Uw gaomstrlo fiswraa: r«y« 
angta, right angla, aquaro. trlangla and rtctanfita. 

9. CIRCLES mtroducaa tba conctpt of clrclo, diamatar and radlua. 

10. THE GREAT QAME CONTEST — ravlf wa tfia goomatrie concapta tift- 
aantad in tbo ^rat four taaiona of thia modula and Introdueaa iha gaoboard aa 
a tool for laaming gaomtiy. 

MODULE IM-Nwnbar Pattaroa 

11. ADDITION WITH ZERO AND QHt damonatrataa tit* pattama thai 
occur wban tare and on* ara addtd to numbara. 

12. auiLDINO NUMBEH PATTERNS ^ lAlroducoa eoimtlng by taroa, ffvaa and 
tana. 

19. BEQINNINO CONCEPTS IN MULTIPLICATION — praa«nta tbo addition 
of toual addonda and fft# [oining of aqttlvafant aata aa a background for multK 
plication. 

14. PLACE VALUE. FACE VALUE ^ holpa itudanta dlacoytr tbft cone«pi of 
pEaca valua and tiM moaning of two and thrao digit numNra. 

1$. ATTENTION TO TENS — abowa tba ratatlontblp bstwtan tbo baato 
facta and adding and aubfracttng tana — aapaclally la It partaina to plaog 
valut. 

MODULE IV* Problam Solving 

15. WRITINQ NUMBER SENTENCES — prtaania iho languago and aymboilam 

of addition and aubtractlon. 

17. ADDITION OF TENS AND ONES — IntfOdvcaa two«f>laco addition. In 
t>otb trio anpandad form and abort fornn, wHhoul having to ranama onaa aa tana. 

IS. SUBTRACTION OF TENS AND ONES — fntroducoa two*plae« anbtraetlon 
problama that h«> not raquira ragrouplng. 

19. RENAMING IN ADDITION Introdueaa addition whon ragrouplng of 
onaa la raqulrad. 

20. RELATING MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION ^ praionta muUlpHoAtlOA 
and divtalon aa invaraa oparatlona. 

MODULE V • Fracttona 

21. WHAT'S HALF? WHAT'S A FOURTH? — Introducoa tho concsptc w w#- 
hall and on«*fourtb. 

22. PRESENTING ONE^THIRD — Introdueaa tha concapta of thirda (ona^tfilrd, 
two«tblrda. tbraa*tblrda and laro-tblrda) and thair ralatlonahip to a wbota. 

23. FOOLING WITH FRACTIONS — damonatrataa that ioms fractional parta 
may bo aqulvalant to otbor fractional parta and that a fraotlon«l part of a mim* 
tiar In a tat or of a whole may b# found. 

24. FRACTION MAGIC — abowa that aata of fractional obfacta may bt 
(oinad In th# Mmo mannor at whole obtacta and that fraction a can ba uaod to 
aicpraaa thIa activity aa s numbar oparatlem 

25. FRACTION ACTION! ravtawa tha baalo Idaaa aaaociatod with tha daval* 
opmant of fractional numbar concapta* 

MODULE VI * Money 

2S. WHAT BUYS MORE? — appllaa aimpla numbar aantancaa to monay 
problama and introdueaa aodlng wiib thras addenda. 

27. SETS OF COINS — feachea ttm value of a penny, « nicltel, a dima 
and a quarter and ahowa different teta of colna tbat nave the aame value. 

2e. SOLVING MONEY PROBLEMS — revlewa addition and cti^tfoctlon of 
fwo^lglt numerala by uaing problaiTtfa Involving money and lllmtratea bow 
to make change. 

29. MONEY BUSINESS — fwetenta money problems that require the uae 
of two*plaee aubtractlon with regrouping of tana and onaa. 

30. DOLLAR SCHOLAR ^ inUoducea Ibe dollar aign and point In wHtlog 
and aoMng money problema. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM 

Fifteen, 20-minute lessons BEW ™ 
Intermediate through Adult 



This lively and colorful series Is designed to help motivate 
viewers to want to know more about the metric system of 
measurement . . . and to lead these viewers Into the develop- 
ment and acceptance of an Intuitive and easy feeling for the 
use of the metric system. 

NItes F. Calhoun, mathematics coordinator for the ii/!lsslsslppl 
Authority for ETV— producers of THE METRIC SYSTcM—notes 
that "those expecting a teachy, much-stuff-to-memrrlze, coinl- 
live-only series will be disappointed.** 

Sprightly, musical segments abound in each lesson. Each of 
the lessons reprps4»f>ts a compressed day of programming 
emanating from the mythical Metric Broadcasting System, And 
within each lesson are contained such •mini-programs" as: 
Metric News ... A Moment of Music . . . Metric Man . . . 
Harvey and the Professor . . . Centimeter Street . . . Metric 
Arts and Crafts. 

•'We try to relate every episode to everyday, lifelike situa- 
tions;* he said. "We sometimes relate English to metric units, 
but even in the last five lessons, we establish only simple basic 
ratios for general purposes. It is best, we feel, to teach metric 
as much apart from the customary as Is possible — but we also 
feel that simple comparisons will be necessary for some people." 

THE METRIC SYSTEM series Is designed for grade levels five 
through eight and the general uninformed adult population. The 
producers recommend that only the first five lessons be used 
below the fifth grade . . . and advise that only advanced third 
and fourth graders will benefit from these first five lessons. 

The first 10 programs are recommenrtPri for use at tht? s!^*h 
grade level, although all 15 couia used to benefit, the 
producers sav. They recommend ♦hat all 15 programs be used 
at the seventh and eighth grade levels since such students who 
are already familiar with the English system will be able to make 
necessary comparisons between the two systems. 

NOTE: Anticipated distribution dft« for the last five iMSons of 
THE METRIC SYSTEM it February 1975«) 




Throughout THE METRIC SYSTEM series, the meter, liter and 
gram are presented as basic units — basic units defined as **nam« 
Ing" units to which prefixes are added. The base units as 
defined in the System Internationale (S.I.) are referred to in the 
lesson^; as standard units. Units which use jhe prefixes milll, 
centi and kilo are emphasized throughout the series. 

Pre-selected lessons from THE METRIC SYSTEM are avail- 
able for previewing from Great Plains National on either quad- 
ruplex video tape or V4-inch video cassette. A sample, return- 
able copy of the teachers* guide accompanying the series Is 
also part of tne previewing package. 




Junior Scientist Harvey ... and tlie Prefeator in a 
acene from a ''mini-seriea*' witliin THE METRIC SYS- 
TEM 



Uason ttmriTWritt for THE METRIC SYSTEM; 

1. INTROOUCINQ THE METRIC SYSTEM-^r^tantS th« m«in* 
Ins of mcatuftcfff Rt ... and Introdueoa ttto motrio unit*: 
motor. Ittor and gram. 

2. WHAT IS THE METRIC SYSTEM?— «Kptllftt ttw UtO of. 
and tito nood for* moloro. iilort and grumo . . . and lotto 
about dooimat «yttom» and proeition in mtaturt mont 

3. METRIC UNITS OF LENOTH^mfpfiat 1x00 Iho common unlto 
of motrle longth , . . briafty Inlroducoa tho dokamotor and 
^octomot•r ... and u90o tito mllllmotor, canllmotor, motor 
and miomotor in oovoral aetlvitlot. 

4. METRIC UNITS Of WEIGHT— proionto gram ao o boalc or 
**namtn9'* ifnit of wolght wttllo 09tabtltbtng tho kilogram 
at Iho ttandafd and most commonly unit Alto 
proMntt »omo batio facto Involvod In uoing tbo Coitluo 
tomf>oraturo acalo. 

5. METRIC UNITS OF VOtUME^-lntrodiieoo tbo litor aa tbo 
baste unit of yolumo^-^ltquld volumo. tn particular. 

6. l»REFIXE8-4aaturoo tbo moot common molclc proflioo— 
mlHi. conti. doel, doica, hocfo. fcilo-HMid tlio baolo unllo^ 
ntotor. litor and grom. 

7. THE SYSTEM IS SASEO ON 1(^-omphao^xoo tbo profixoo 
and tho fact that doofmal oyttomo uoe 10 and muHlploo of 
10 ao tboir baioo. 

0. IT'S ALL 0ASEO ON THE METER— obowo tbo lntorro<atlon< 
*h{p of commonly mod motrle unifo ... and oidiinoo tHo 
blotory of tfto motrle oyotom. 

9. USING THE METRIC SYSTEM EVERY DAY— omphatlfOO 
tho fact that tho motrlo oyotom io boing uood mora and 
mora in our daily Ufa * . . and domoAttfatoo tita cm- 
vonjiMROO of ouch uoo. 

10. WHAT 00 WE KNOW ASOUT THE METRIC SYSTEM?— 
rocapo tho Idoao proiontod In tho flrot nino loaiono of 
tho torloi. 

11. COMRARINQ LENQTHS---oomparoo common Engllali imHo 
cf length with th« niotrle unito of tongtb that woutd 
roplaco thorn. Atoo rolnforcod la tho baole Informati'in 
on longth protontod in tho ftrat 10 kmono of tho oorloo. 

12. COMRARINO UNITS OF WEfGHT-*«mphailzoa tho fad 
that tbo gram la a vary amalt unit of wolght or maoa 
(mueti amaltor than an Oiinco) aod that It la mo tmUo 
''naming * unit of waight In tho motrle syotom. 

13. COMRARINQ UNITS <iF VOLUME^taloo tho Utor to tbo 
quart. 

14. SCIENCE AND THE METRIC SYSTEM— prooonio thO oovon 
ba»a unlto of ttia S.I. ayatom In uaa today— not for roal 
oxplanatlon but for familiarization. Thoro la alio • apoolal 
oagmont on adantlfio notation. 

18. YOU CAN USE IT NOW-*poiflta out tho fact that tho 
motrle oyatom can bo uood right now. In ovorybody*a lifo 
aa thoy carry on thoir dally bualnoaa. Contunt of fMol 
programa of tho aorloo io atoo rovlowod. 
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Producsd by tho Missittlppi Authority for ETV In Jackson 



PATHWAYS TO MUSIC 



Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
Primary 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



This series represents a positive, concept-centered approach 
to learning through music. Participating children explore, create 
and develop skills while taking part in enjoyable activities. They 
learn about music while making music. 

PATHWAYS TO MUSIC follows the developmental pattern of 
maturing children In four main areas: 

* Aural Sensitivity (the ear) — The child learns to listen spe- 
cifically, developing his ability to concentrate, discriminate, ident- 
ity and enjoy. 

* Motor/Rhythmic Skills (large muscle dexferity)~The child 
Identifiea rhythmic values with large bodily movements, then re- 
sponds to the same rhythms In patterns and songs, 

* Notationat Awareness (the eye) — The child learnt recog- 
nize musical symbols after the aural experience. He begins to 
employ staff and notes as a map to guide music reading. 

* Keyboard Facility (smaller muscle dexterity) — The child be« 
comes familiar with the keyboard by enjoying finger games, rote 
songs and reading songs, especially written for the series. (NOTE: 
The US9 of the keyboard is lust one aspect of a baianced musical 
structure. This series is designed to take advantage of the visual 
benefits which thtf keyboard can provide, yet still have a maxh 
mum effectiveness where a keyboard instrument is not available 
to the class.) 

Doris Harry, TV teacher and author of PATHWAYS TO MUSIC, 
comments: 

**Children learn music through involvement as they explore 
music of many kinds — folk, ethnic, classical and original music 
created for these programs* They are encouraged to participate 
In the program activities, learning the songs and games while 
they are also learning music notation, instruments, and ways to 
create their own music. 

''En}oyment Is an essential part of each show — the piea^jure of 
music Itself and the pleasure of learning more about it. ^ s they 
discover some of the basic concepts of music, music becomes 
more real, interesting and enjoyable/* 

Study resources lnc( »de 95 appealing songs — both original 
and traditional. Singing, .nuslcal games and rhythmic activities 
are a central part of each lesson. Keyboard, me!ody bells, rhythm 
Instruments — as well as several band and orchestra instruments — 
are featured. 

The accompanying teacher's guide includes a synopsis of the 
lessons, the concepts introduced and reinforced In each lesson, 
and "during*the*week** follow-up suggestions. 

Support materials — including pads of large staff and keyboard 
paper, a book of all songs used In the series, heavy duty rhythm 
chart cards end notation flash cards— are all available through 
Canyon Press, Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pre*selected lessons from this series are available for no^cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or 44*inch video cassette. The preview 
package also includes a returnable copy of the teacher's guide 
accompanying the series. 




TV Teacher/Author DORIS HARRY 



rtm IftMon ttt(#a of PATHWAYS TO MUSIC: 

1. 9if Nsmt, Your N«mt 

2. Round tttt Qrand Staff 

3. Rhythmt for Movsmonl 

4. Maklne Up Song* 

5. f^me the B«at 

$. W«lktR0 WHIi ttm Quartar Notaa 

7. A Wouitfaln anyUiRi 

I. iRiaalfiatlon 

9. ftaadlng RftyUim 

ID. TaflTalaa 

11. fthyfttma EvarynrfMira 

12. ffttfran Rriytlim «ft4 Karody 

13. $«(taa from Frane* 

14. Oamaft acKl Rlddla Sonsa 
19. SoRffa from Uta Farm 
1$. Follow ifm tovnd 

17. Rhytfima In Enaomdia 

18. SoflSB from Q^nfmnf 

19. Slapa and Sfefpa 

20. Pattaitia of Rhythm 

21. Echooa and Rounda 

22. 7tm AMftabol In Mualo 

23. Sociga from Lattn Araarioa 

24. FMdfo SoiHia and VIoftn MvaJo 
29. Convaraattona In Mvale 

29. u ^a from tfia Foraal 

27. Va<y Hlfih and Vaiy Lew 

21. 9a. ^a from Btaok Amarioami 

29. Sonja from Savaral Stataa 

39. Songa for Four t«aaon» 



1 vtape 
Iv'cassette 



COLOR 



Produced by WCET-TV In Cincinnati, Ohio 



BEST COPY mxani 

MUSIC OF AMERICA Fifteen, 20-minute lessons Intermediate 




In this exceptional series, distributed by Great Plains Na- 
tlonal» all forms of music . . . from classical to ''cool" jazz . , , 
from American Indian chants to the MarJachi music of Mexico 
, . . from religious music to rock 'n roll . , , from the blues to 
folk songs . , . all are explored and discussed to help children 
derive greater pleasure from the worid of music that surrounds 
them. 

Included in the MUSIC OF AMERICA programs are selections 
featuring folk singer John Hartford* guitarist Mason Williams and 
jazz great Duke Ellington. Balladior John Jacob Nlles sings In 
the old folk ballad style; bluv artist L C. {Good Jumping) Rob- 
inson performs; Kid Charles and his Preservation Hall Jazz Band 
ptay the traditional New Orleans style ja^z: folk singer Ed Ellison 
vocalizes; students from the San Francisco Conservatory per^ 
form; and a young jazz group who call themselves "Smoke" 
provide exciting instrumental improvisations. 

The programs of MUSIC OF AMERICA were designed with 
the idea that the live human being in the classroom Is still the 
teacher . . . and that tha Image on the television screen — human 
or otherwise — is a teaching resource, as are textbcoks, black- 
boards, wall maps and the like. Though many specific sugges- 
tions for classroom activity are offered, the primary purpose of 
tho outstanding teacher's guide accompanying the serioa Is to 
give the classroom teacher background material from which he 
can design his own use of the programs* 

Hostess for MUSIC OF AMERICA Is Laura Weber, music In- 
structor at the Urban School In San Francisco. She Is a graduate 
of Oberiin Conservatory of Music and has taught at the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music and San Francisco State Col- 
loge. She Is well-known nationally as teacher/hostess for the 
"Folk Guitar" television series. Mrs. Weber has written a number 
of books on instrumental music technique and on musical theory. 
As a performing artist, she has two phonograph records to her 
credit. 

Sample previews of typical pre-seiected programs from MUSIC 
OF AMERICA are available on 16 mm color film from Great Plains 
National. A sample copy of the excellent teacher's guide accom- 
panying the series may also be obtained for evaluation. 

THm MUSIC OP AMERICA proflrcmf wwl fMIr coiif«iif s 

OVERTUAE {mn «v«fvl«w of fhm •Rtlr« tarkt)— Tr«dlflort«} N«w Or. 
Mont . . . AmoriMci Mian efifliH and <tane«...o colonMil folk 
fo<i0 ... 9 Scotfisli pipar . • . « Miction of efottlca musk . « • 
tho eoiiductor . • • • SfopliCR Fottor tSn9 . • • tno lMifi{o . . • Jofm 
Nortford tings ''O^Htlo On My Mtnd/' 

WHAT DOES MUSIC 00?— Ro«k acid roll . . . torn eommoiitt on 
rock and roll . . . fNo tolovifion doniniorelol . . . tockflroiind mutk 
for drama . backcrowid mufle In roai llfo • . . oafrlofic mu$lt 
. , • ll»fonIii9 to muflcoi tfrueturo ... a tong atioiif a tong. 
AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC— Indian danett (hoop and faatliar) , . . 
Indians' iisa of mwite In aamos . . . Indian "^^^^ j^^^ *^ • 
dian Mayor and Nortd Amtrlcan artifacts • . • JiVilaii^ 
wlilsflo . • . ffio Mnfafoftlc s«ala . . • tlia Prioadiiiip daaaa • « • 
frying out Indlon aaiKta sf«f». 

MUSIC MIGRATES— Miifte of various Eiiro|Man Immlaraafs • . .lass 
. . . rtcrtatlon of an aarly San Pranslsaa coaeam . . . mttsk from 
Asia, 

MUSIC FROM MEXICO ond THE VIOLIN— Markwlil muilc at • MfXl- 
can ftsHval ... La Rasoa, tho ''Hat Danca'' ... a MariadU ^Am 
. . . Ciallto Undo (Btautlful Sky). . 
APPALACHIAN MUSIC— Balladlar iohn iacok Nllti slnast "fl^K 
•laake ilack is Hia Colar.of My Traa Lava's Halr^' • . ^X^^ 
As I Wandar*' . . . "Ca Awav From My Wlijlaw'' . . . '^a 
Mokta'' ... "I Had A Cat'^ . . . ''Frog Want A Caiifting'' 



1. 



4. 



S. 




LAURA WEBER 



7. BLUES AND GOSPEL— Modtm Ufwrgteol and aon-Wurflteal aict- 
growths of tha Afro-Amtrlcan folk tradlHon ara Hoard « • • L. C. 
TGood Jumping) Reklnson ^n9$, plays and talks akout tha Bloat 
... a Gotpaf ckur«k s«rvlca is lad by Rav. Jodia Strawtfcar at tka 
Corlcithtan Baptist Ckarck af Oaklaad, California. 

B. JAZZ— Thrto kinds of |osx ara ktard In tkis program: tradifloflal 
Naw Orlaaas fan wltk Kid Ckarlts and his Prasarvaflon Hall Jan 
Band ... tka middia parled of ]os« wltk Duka Elllngfaii . « . and 
tht woyoout modtm^ coal lata af m ytaag group who call tkam* 
salvas '^Smoka." 

9. WORK SONGS— SEA CHANTIES— Ed ElKson sings: ''Blow tka Man 
Do^vn" . . . "Haul on Tka Bowllna" ... "A Raving'' . . . "Orunkan 
Sallar" . . . "Haul Away Joa"; Jahn Jacok Nlloi sings "Jahn Hanry'*; 
"Trio Sanafo In E/' by J. S. Back« parformad by studants at tka 
San FronclMa Conservatory. 

10. WORSHIP AND CEREMONY— Tribal daaca, African and Amtrlcan 
Itfdian , , . Pratastant kymn« '^Pralsa ta tha Lord/' bv^Joachfm 
Ncandtr « * « Jawisk Cantor • . • Oraak Orthodox hymn^ ^Sa Smnu- 
man" (Wa Pralsa Tfcaa) . . . Protastant Qospal sarvlca^ tkraa ax- 
ctrpts . . . Ramon Cafhallc Man by William Byrd . • . Marmon 
kvmn, "Coma All Ya Saints" . . • %v44hM ckaat (Zan) « . . Oftkadax 
chant . . . Maxlcan Marlackl MaM . . • LaHn Amarkmm Jau Mass^ 
"MIsa Criolla/' by Arial Ramlrai. 

11. MUSIC OF THE RIVgRS-^'Tha Boatman' Oanca/' Ohio . • . 'yigf 
Down In Cairo," Mississippi . . . "Tha Fraaan Loggar" (jgB^af tha 
rtvars by loogars) . . . '^Shanandoah/' Missouri . . . "Rad^Rlvar 
Vallay/' Rad (of Taxas) . . . "HnhM of tha $Mammf9/' Sacra* 
Ricnta . . . "RIa Qrattdt/* Rla Granda. 

12. AMERICAN COMPOSERS— Mason Williams plays ''Classical Gas'' and 
commanH upon sources . . . "My Days Hava Baan $9 Wondrous 
Fraa/' Francis Hopklnson . . , "Chcstar/* WlfUam BlWngs (with 11- 
luftfratlons from tha Amarlcan Ravolutlcn) . . . "Soma Fotks^ Da/' 
Staphan Collins Fostar . . . Aarais Coptand cammants ttpon avolttHon 
of composlf'on in America . . . Thama from Capfand's l^ppalachlaB 
Spring" . . . "TrIpHch for Orchastra/' Tim Imlay . . . Aaron Cop* 
land comments upon modern harmony * . . Duka Klllnytan cammantf 
upon Jaxx . . . altctronic music . . . "1 Sura Da Mlsa Tkaf Gaad 
Old ENrcfHc Washing Machine/' John Hartford. 

II. DANCE— modern d»nf . . . ballet (Prokaflsff) . « « training for 

14. THE JOY OF SINGINO— "I Know Where I'm Going" * . . Barbershap 
harmony (Tha San Andreas Faults) ... a singing lesson . . « tha 
Kales . « . tha operatic voice . . . group singing for fun. 

19. OPERA— Children wha participate In the praductlan af opera talk 
about their enaerlences Im Alda (Veriii) . . . Tosca (Piicclnl) . . . Tka 
Yaung Lofd (Nense) ... Dan Quiaata da la Mancha (Massanet). 



Tha progrtma of MUBIC OF AMERICA may be uead Bittier by 
television Iranemiselon . . . or aa audi^MrtMial praeentallana within 
a elaseroom. Tha par program purchaia and rental feaai 

PURCHABE (wlHiaut TV Hghta) 

HEHTAL (ana^week pdrlad, without TV rights) ..... 1 IB 

PlaBM aantaet Qreat Plakia HaUoaal far guatatlana an latejrlalan 
uaa at tha programe* 



ErJcw 



Producod by KQEO-TV In San Francisco ... In cooperation with th« 
tohoolfl of tho San Franeltco Region 



MASTERS OF OUR 
MUSICAL HERITAGE 



Eight, 30-minute lessons 
Upper Elementary or Secondary 



LESSON OUTLINE: 




COLOR 



1. THE GERMAN GIANT—TNg Johann Sc&ottron BwH Story: 
The m9|9r mvttcal ftlccflon In this lotfon i« B«eb'i "C 
Mtitor Fti9u«'* from Book 1 of the WcM^Temperod Clovler. 
If is inforproted fwSco by modtrn donca prtfsntotlonf. The 
dromofic focfion d«monsfrof«i how fh« choroef«ri«fief of 
hord work« portlstoRco, and fho will fo tuccted woro dovol* 
opod otrly In B««h'i Ufo. 



MASTERS OF OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE Is a series of eight 
television lessons designed to develop an appreciation of music 
in the upper olementary and secondary grade levels. 

The main objectives are to: 

1. Help the student achieve a heightened rapport with 
selected composers and their music. 

2. Augment the classroom resources avallabie to the 
teacher. 

3. Suggest a variety of supporting activities which a 
teacher can use to reinforce student learning* 

Each le$son includes a dramatic episode from the composer's 
life « . . instruction on an example of his musical contribution . . . 
and a choreographic emphasis of its rhythmic pattern. 

Although the eight lessons constitute the series, each of the 
lessons is completely independent, so their chronological pres- 
entation is not necessary. The lessons are available from Great 
Plains on either monochrome or color video tape. 

National consultants for the project Include Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director emeritus of the Eastman School of Music: Dr. 
Frederick Fennel, conductor of the Miami University Symphony 
Orchestra^ Miami, Florida* and former associate conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony: and Or. Thor Johnson, conductor of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Symphony Orchestra, and former vice-president 
of the National Arts Academy. Interlochen. Michigan. 

The series also involves participation by members of the 
Quthrie Theater, the Minneapolis Symphony, and the Contem- 
porary Dance Playhouse of Minneapolis. Arnold Walker Is the TV 
host. 

Pre<*8elected lessons from this series are available for no-cost 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm fcinascopa. or U-Matle videooaa* 
satte. The preview paclcage also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



OPTIONAL TeACHER'OUSSHOOll PREVIEW PROOMM 

Av«ll«blo with this lorin Is in •tMllont vtrloty of multl-Mntonf mattfiilt. 
Inetuding: riusIoaI toorot, bullolin board m«t«rialt. Vl«wmisttr alldot, a aim* 
AIM totehing machlfta. audio t^p9* and othara. Thia program auflgaatt and 
damonatrataa tha uaa of tiN^ta mttariata. For datalla concamlng thtir pwobaia. 
wfita: Dr. V'iitor Kama. Proeram Conaultenf, YeUlar ProdiiotloAat iiie*, m 
Noftti Prior Avanua, St. Pawl. MJiuioaota Si104. 



a. FROM TRIUMPH TO TRAGEDY— Tho Wotf0on9 Amodaut 
Moxort Sfory: To show ffia timalassness of his music. Mo* 
sort's Sonoto ^14 in D Ma{or Is doncod In fufurlifio dross 
in on oxtro*tarrosfiol sotting by o young mon and young 
lady. Tha drO' tootle section daplcts seonas from Moxort's 
childhood, sbo^mg hfs oorly triumphs os o child prodigy ond 
introduces the viewer to the glories of the composer's child- 
hood. The norrotor*host poses some pusiling questions con- 
cerning the reosofis for Moiort's InobiKty to find llnoRClot 
security even though he wos undoubtedly the most renowned 
mifSieion of his time. 

3. TWO HEARTS— The Ludwig von Seethoven Story: In the 
dromotic section of the lesson, Beethoven, Prince Lichnow- 
sky, Ferdinand Rles Ond Johonn Schuller discuss Beethoven's 
new Third Symphony ond his reference to his hero. No* 
poleon. During this section, excerpts from three of Beet- 
hoven's compositions ore performed, includl^'r' ^'^^ 
matheus Theme" from Symphony #3 ("£rolcM ; . . . t^-: 
Piano Sonota in F Minor (Apposslonoto'') • • .the Sercnode 
In D Mojor for Flute, VIoMn ond Violo. 

4. THE PRINCE OF THE PIANO— »The Frederic Chopin Story: 
During the dromotic section. Prone Usit, Oeorge Send/ 
Helnrich Heine ond Eugene Detacroix ore feotured and 
four of Chopin's compositions ore ployed. These ere: ''Re« 
volutionory Etude'' . . . the Military Polonaise in A Major 
. . . Nocturne NIo. 2 (Opus 27) . . . Mozurko in Ei-Flat 
(Opus 7, No. 1). 

$. PRIDE OF NORWAY — The Edword Grieg Story: A goy cele- 
brotton in honor of Orlag's twenty-fifth wedding onolvarsory 
is the occosion for a recopltulotlon of his coreer ond the 
whimsicol rccitotio/« of the Peer Gynt tolo. During tha 
telling of the story, "Solvelg's Song" is sung and dances 
ore performed to ''In tha Hall of tha Mountain King" and 
"Anltra's Dance/' Also in this section are new lyrics to 
Grieg's "Ich Liebe Dfch" sung by tha townspeople and a 
Norwegian folk song, "Pal Pa Haugan," to which soma 
of tha youngstera dance. 

«. SORCERER OF SOUNDS— The Claude Debussy Story; Three 
pieces by Debussy era performed Including: "Pagodas" • . . 
"Violas" . . « "Reflections In tha Water". In tha dramatic 
section, Debussy plays a prelude from Bach's Well* 
Tempered Clavier using his own style of music interpreta<» 
tion. Also included Is a choreogrophic Interpretation of 
Debussy's Sonata for Flutc\ Horp, ond Viola which Illustrates 
tha affinity of French painting and music. 

7. COMPOSER WITH A CAUSE^The Howard Hanson Stofy: 
The moior portion of this telecast Is In the form of a 
monologue featuring musical selections. Hanson diMUSses 
his boyhood^ hi* family^ hit early musical enperiencas, the 
courtship of his w^fe^ end three of his compositions. The 
compositions ore cn eorly unnamed piece, "Serenade lor 
Flute, Harp, and St.lngs," and "Song of Democracy.'' 

B. THE FOURTH "B"«^T«ie Beta Bartok Story: Before and 
after the dremetlc seeten eOout Bertok's leaving Hungary, 
the narrator discusses Kortok's use of the phonograph In 
recording Hungarian folksongs^i tha Influence of this ectl- 
irity upon the composat's musical thinking, and tha ele- 
ments which make up the choraeter of his music (folk 
song flavor/ uneven rhythm^ biting harmony and small 
range tunes.} 



Productd for the Lakavllte (Minn«) Public Schools . . < by KTCA-TV in St Paul, Minnesota 
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PEOPLE PUZZLE 

Six, 20-minute lessons for Grade 4 
Six, 30-minute programs for Parents 



The message in PEOPLE PUZZLE is that one doesn't have to 
be tike everyone else to be happy. People are different; thafs 
what makes them Individuals capable of using and enjoying their 
talents while serving others. 

The series Is envisioned as a preventive program relating to 
mental health. Its main emphasis Is on fostering student self* 
understanding. Six companion lessons have also been produced 
tor evening? viewing by parents. 

PEOPLE PUZZLE figured In the presentation of a 1972 George 
Foster Peabody Award to the producer of the series— WHRO-TV 
In Norfolk-Hampton. Virginia. The prestigious awards are made 
annually for distinguished public service by the radio*televtslon 
industry. 

The Peabody Award cites WHRO-TV "for embracing, In overall 
school television programming, program series basic to essential 
subjects as well as those directed to such contemporary concerns 
a<5 pupil seit-understandlng and consumer economics. The exami- 
nation of the outstanding quality of the WHRO-TV program sched- 
ule Indicates the careful attention which the staff of this out- 
standing staiion gives to its mandate to provide children and 
adults in the Tidewater area with uncompromising excellence/' 

WHRO-TV was the only television station In the nation to win 
the award for In-school programming. 

In addition, PEOPLE PUZZLE was commended by the National 
Association for Mental Health and WHRO-TV received the Organi- 
zation of the Year Award from the Virginia Association for Mental 
Health. 
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BEST COPY AVAUiUll£ 



Lesson 1 In the series, "The Ways I Am Me " is designed to help 
the child conceptualize the nature of basic differences In lndi« 
viduals — in the perception of the world and In the area of tastes 
and preferences. It notes that it's all right to be different. 

Usson 2« *'My Aetlons Teji On Me/* iiiu^trates the possibility 
of different kinds of behavior and responses to show that people 
act In different ways, depending on their basic natures. It Is hoped 
that this lesson will facilitate discussion of when and in what 
direction individual behavior or preferences might be modified If 
they come In conflict with group behavior or preferences. 

The objective of Lesson 3, *'Feelfngs," is to enable the child 
to Identify and label a wider variety of feelings with which he/she 
responds to specific images or situations. It focuses on one of 
the more unpleasant emotions — loneliness — and Is d<9slgned to 
heip (he chi^d understand why people feel lonely and what they 
can do about it. 

Lesson 4, "I Want To Be Wanted," examines feelings of rejec- 
tion and Illustrates that these feelings are a normal part of grow* 
Ing and living with other people. 

Lesson 5, ''Anger," focuses on anger— an emotion with which 
everyone has to contend. Aim of this lesson Is to help the child 
begin to examine things that make his/her behavior resemble 
that of people close to him/her. 

Lesson 6, '*Copy Cats," Illustrates that much of our behavior Is 
learned — both from family and from outside association. The 
lesson seeks 1o increase the child's perceptix^n of how his/her 
own behavior resembles that of people close to him/her. 

Each of the six. 30*mlnute parent lessons corresponds to the 
student lesson and Incorporates Its content. Discussion by a 
group of family life professionals follows. 




COLOR 



Here's some comments from PEOPLE PUZZLE viewers: 

FROM A TEACHER—". . . I feel that these programs have 
been quite beneficial to my students. They eagerly looked for- 
ward to the telecast. I think many of them were relieved to see 
that others their age had problems and feelings similar to their 
own. I sincerely hope more of this type of program will be 
available." 

FROM A STUDENT—". . . I liked the show on "Feelings". It 
helped me by not getting mad at my brothers any more ... I 
think that everypody should watch PEOPLE PUZZLE. I wish that 
we could watch it every day." 

FROM A PARENT—". , . This show was watched and enjoyed 
by alt members of our family . . . The Information it gave and 
the family discussions following each show were truly inspira- 
tional . . .'• 

A pre-selected lesson from PEOPLE PUZZLE Is available for 
no*cost, no^'Obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on 
quadruplex video tape. %-U video cassette or black and white 
kinescope. The preview package Includes a returnable copy of 
the teacher's guide. 
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LET'S CO SCIENCING 

Thirty-three, 15-mlnute lessons 
Kindergarten 



LErS GO SCIENCING is divided Into three study areas; 
matter, energy and life. It Is in these regions that children can 
explore the material universe, and at the same time seek orderly 
explanations of the objects and events therein. Moreover, through 
a variety of activities, small children can test these explanations 
of objects and events, and mai^e every lesson an experience In 
search of meaning. 

It is Intended that children will be active rather than passive 
viewers of these telecasts, for in the telecasts many more ques* 
tions are asked than are answered. Children can participate by 
answering the questions asked during the telecast either aloud 
or to themselves. Many telecasts end with a question designated 
to stimulate the children to become involved in Investigative 
activities. 

The ten lessons which deal with matter revolve around the 
properties or characteritjtics common to all matter. Through 
sensory perception children explore similarities and differences 
among samples of matter. These similarities and differences pro- 
vide a basis tor the grouping and classification of matter. 

The seven lessons on energy allow children to Investigate 
the forces that Initiate, retard or change the direction of motion. 
The force of gravity and magnetic force, which cannot be seen 
but only experienced in terms of Its effects, are Integral parts 
of this unit. 

The remaining sixteen lessons are devoted to the area of life. 
Both animal and plant materials are used extensively to enable 
children to become aware of both differences In structure and 
similarities in the life activities of living things. Another aspect 
of this ur.it is the emphasis on the differences among those 
things that are alive and those which are not alive. 

Each telecast Is only a part of the children's total science 
experience. The classroom experiences are the most Important. 
With this in mind, a teacher's manual accompanies the course 
to give ideas of the content and objectives of each telecast, plus 
some suggested activities. The activities are not meant to restrict 
the classroom teacher^ but to serve as a point of reference. These 
activities have proven helpful to some teachers; but each teacher 
probably has many more which also are successful. 

Mr. Donald Lang, instructor for LETS GO SCIENCING. re- 
ceived a B.S. in Education and M.Ed, from Wayne State Univer- 
sity. A veteran of television teaching with the Department of 
Educational Broadcasting, Mr. Lang has several years of experi- 
ence in science education. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no^oat, 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruptex video tape 16mm kinescope, cr U-Matto videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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v'cassette 



LET'S GO SCf ENCINQ proflrom tittn ond tyciopm: 



UNIT I: MATTER 

1. Our $cii»n-**Ottr fiv« mrsm tiiabte M to p«rcttv« th« worM aroiMd 

2. Shap«s— An ab{«€t moy ^ r»ca«nl««4 or id«ntifi«d by^ttt i^ftP*- 

9. Ttxturct-<«Th« tM»tt of tIaHt and touch con 1^ uttd t» doicrl^ 
tho voriovt toxturot of mattriolt. ^. ^ 

4. Cororf— <:oror it o choroctorHtIc of moftor which con bo dctfctfd 
hy tho fonto of tisht in tho prMonco of light. ' ; ^. . ^ 

5. Odoft^Mony hind* of mottor hovo dittTnetivo odort hy which thty 
con ho idontiftod. ^ ^ . . i *t 

6. Tottof— Mony kinds of niottfr con ho Idontiflod hy a choroctorlstk 
totto. 

7. Sotinds-^mffcront hind* of oh{tct« mofco different fclndf of towm^ 
t. Wolght^-Wolght if o chovoctoriftlc of oil mottor. 

9. Six* ond WoTght^hioctt homing tho fomo tiso do not nocc«s«rlKy 
horo tho tomo woight. . 

10. Mottor— Motorlolt hovo vorlous proportlot. Wo ufo our toniot to 
dotormino thcto proportloi. 

UNIT II: ENERGY 

11. Storting<-HA push or o pull It notdtd to moico obloctf movo. 

12. Stopptng-~-A forco If roquirod to stop tho motion of on obloct or to 
chongo tho diroction of o moving ob|cct. 

13. Grovity^^ovity It o fofco of ottroctlon thot pvlU ohfocH toword 
tho confer of tho oorth. , . 

14. Orovity ond Friction— WMto grovity i» o forco which moy moko oh« 
|tcH movo fottor, fraction it • forco which moy coiiso moving 
ohjocti to »low down. . ^ ... 

15. Lift— Uft Involvot o forco octing In o dirtctton oppotito to tho p«U 

10. Uvon^^no function of o fovor !• to chongo tho diroctlon of « 
17. Magnttt— MagnoH oxort pulling ond puthlng forcot. 

^^7f!'*An^moli— ^nlmolt, of living things, oro choroctorlxod hy Ufo gcfivU 
tic. 

19. Piih-— Fiih ISvo In tho wotor ond hrootho hy mton« of gllCt. Mott 
flfh oro covorod with tcotot ond hotch from oggt fold by tho odglf 
fomolo. . . -.^ 

20. Mollutfcf-'-Mollutky con livo on lond or In tho wotor* Thov moyo 
on ono foot ond hotch from oggt. Most mollutkt hovo hord thoilt. 

21. Amphiblont— Amphfhiont toy thoir oggt In tho wotor ond tho yoimg 
do not rttomblo tho odult omphlhlont. 

22. Roptilof^Rcptiiof u%wiht Novo Koly ikin ond foy oggt witn fhollt. 

22. Mommott — Mommoit hovo fur or hglr ond cot plont motorloL moot 
or hoth. Young mommott oro fod milk from thoIr mothor't hody. 

24. Birds— BIrdt hovo o choroctorlttlc thopo which dlitlngttlthot thom 
ffom other onimolt. 

25. Intoctt— Thoro oro mony kindt of Inmtt. Intoctt hovo ilm log* ond 
loy oggt. 

2«. Grouping Animolt — Mon cFottlfitt onlmolt occording to Ukonotioo 

ond diftirfncft thot sxlft omong thom. 
27. Plonti— Plontf. ot living thingt, oro choroctorlxtd hy fifo ocHvltlot. 
2B, Stodt— Mott groon plontt roproduco hy mtont of toodt. 
29. Sood Plontt— 3ood plontt hovo tho tomo component port* ond fllml* 

(or Ufo octlvitloo, hut moy differ In mony woyt. 
10. Treof— -Trees ore lorge green plonts which produce teedt. 
31. Wotor Plonti^Plontt thot five in the wotor hove tImlTor life octlvl- 

ties to thote piontt which live on lond. 
12. ihfing Together— Plonts ond onimolt shore «rommon environments 

which provide the things they need to carry on their life octlvlttot. 

23. Children-Childron hovo tlmllor life octlvltlos to oil other living 
things. 



Producod by the Dapartmenft of Educational Broadcasting and Mathematics and 
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JUST WONDERING 

Thirty-one, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



vtape 
v'cassette 



B&W 



Using the Inquiry approach In presentation, the teaching In 
this primary science series Is directed toward the development 
of skills In forming oncepts, making Inferences and generaliza- 
tions, Interpretating data and communicating Ideas, The very 
nature of the Inquiry approach requires the student to have exten- 
sive and direct contact with materials and phenomena . . . and 
throughout the telecasts JUST WONDERING gives the student 
viewer ample opportunity to manipulate certain materials and 
make responses. 

This Important aspect of the series— that many of the lessons 
are designed to be open-end, where question -i may be posed 
and not answered, or an experiment performed and the conclu- 
sion not stated — gives the classroom teacher abundant occasion 
to continue the development of Ideas through discussions and 
activities. This should provide students with an opportunity to 
discover, Interpret and conclude for themselves. 

Though primarily conceived for first grade students. JUST 
WONDERING can also be of benefit to second and third graders 
when proper use Is made of suggested post-telecast activities, 

^ These, outlined for varying degrees of sophistication, are Included 

* In the teacher's guide accompanying the course. 

The guide also contains a helpful outline of the levels of 
understanding as defined through descriptions of performance. 
This will provide the teacher with a means of evaluating the 
progress and abilities of her class members and thus assist her 
In setting a teaching pace. 

In the scientific subject matter area, the series Is concerned 
primarily with the concepts of material objects, states of matter 
(solid, liquid, gas) and relationships between objects (similarities 
and variations, Interactions, change and simple systems). 

Most of the experiments are designed so that the student 
is actively participating, not passively observing the phenomena. 
As the students begin to grasp the fundamental concepts, they 
will discover that these concepts may be applied to phenomena 
other than those associated with the science class. The teacher's 
guide suggests simple inexpensive materials which may be used 
by the class In conjunction with each of the telelessons. 

The telecourse is not designed to be the total science lesson 
but to serve only as a source from which processes may lead 
to development or discovery of the cortcepts. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no<*cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruples video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TV TEACHER MARTF,4 C. HARRIS 

The lesson numbers and titles in JUST WONDERING: 



1, Contours and Colors 

2, Shapo Rtflationihipi and lh« Third 
Dimcniion 

3, TfUin^ by Touch 

4, Classification 
$, Living Objects 

6, Varialion in Living Objectt 

7, Plants «• Living Objects 

I, Experimenting With Liquids 
9, «;xp«rim*ntlng With Solids 

10, UastfS as Objects 

n, BtUtionshipt Among Solids, Liq- 
uids. Gasss 

12, A Study ol Variations-Making a 
Hiftfogram 

13, Standard t^nlts and Linear Maasura- 
manl 

U, Surface «nd Volume Maasuramant 

1$, Comparison ol Walghts-^Maasuva- 

ttfnt ol Mass 
iS, Communicating Inlormation 
17, Salacting Ralatad Objects 
It, Introduction to Systatns 

19, Systems in Exparimantt 

20, Ob*«rving Changes 

21, Intaraction in Escparimants 

22, Mora Interactions 

23, Interactions and You 

24, Special Interactions—Magnets 

25, Special Interaction tl 
21, Measuring Change 
27, Thermal Interactions 

29, Systems and Sub-Systems 
29. Systems and Sub-Systems in Ex- 
periments 
aO* Plant and Animal Interaction 
31. The Black Bex 



Producod by the Eugene (Ore.) Public Schools at the Univereity of Oregon 
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y> JUST CURIOUS 



■■V 




TV TEAC:HER MARTHA C HARRIS 



The lesson numbers and titles of JUST CURIOUS: 



Y. Propertict 

a. $etf of Oblcctf 

3. Symmetry 

4. LooNi(>9 ot Systems ot Ob|ectf : I 

5. Looking at Systems ol Objects: II 
<S. Looking ot Systems 

7. Lookino ot a Lorgor System 

S. Experiments with Living Systems 

9. Meosuring Obleets: Lineor Meosurtments 

TO. Meosiiring Objects: Volume Meosuremf nt« 

1 1 . Meosuring Objects; Surtoco Area Meosuremtnt 

12. Meosuring Objects: Weight 
ta. Mixtures and Solutions: I 
U. Miictures ond Solutions: II 
IS. Meet Mr. O 

l^e Locating Points Along a Line 

Y7. Locoting Points, Using Intersecting Lines 

ir Scait Models 
Referenee Frame 

20. Observing Relative Motion 

21. Measuring Relative Motion 

22. A Happening 

23. Timing Events 

24. Thermal Interactions 

25. Thermaf Equilibrium 

26. More Thermol Interaction 

27. Work, Energy ond Friction 

2t. Interaction, Work ond Machines 

29. Investigating Living Systems through Field Trips 

30« Invostigation from a Field Trip 



Thirty, 15-minute lessens 
Grade 2 



'^Scientists tel! us that the volume of accumulated facts is 
more than doubling every ten years. It has become apparent that 
any fact-oriented science curriculum trying to keep pace with 
such momentum is likely to lag and fall behind. Consequently, a 
curriculum with a more realistic approach is needed. . . .** 

So states Television Teacher Martha C Harris In an Introduc- 
tion to the teacher's guide accompanying this telecourse. JUST 
CURIOUS is a follow-up telecourse to— JUST WONDERING (also 
distributed by Great Plains National), a Grade One series taught 
by Mrs, Harris. 

Mrs. Harris goes on to note that JUST CURIOUS was de- 
veloped with this '*more realistic approach" In mind. The tele* 
course employs the Inquiry approach. Its production was based 
primarily on pilot studies and publications from three groups 
using this process method — The Science Curriculum Improve- 
ment Study, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the Minnesota School Mathematic and Science 
Teaching Project. 

The Inquiry approach to science teaching is directed toward 
the development of skills in forming concepts, making Inferences 
and generalizations, interpreting data, and communicating ideas. 
The nature of the inquiry approach requires the student to have 
extensive and direct contact with materials and phenomena. 

One important aspect of JUST CURIOUS, says Mrs. Harris, 
is that some of the lessons are designed to be Open-ended — that 
Is: questions are posed and not answered ... or an experiment 
performed and the conclusions not stated. Such situations should 
provide students with opportunities to discover, interpret and 
conclude for themselves, she says. 

JUST CURIOUS is concerned primarily with enlargement and 
elaboration of concepts developed at the first grade level (JUST 
WONDERING) and with the Introduction of: refined techniques 
of measurement using the metric system, and the concepts of 
symmetry, relative position, motion, time duration and energy. 

As students begin to grasp the fundamental concepts. Mrs. 
Harris notes, they will discover that these concepts may be 
applied to phenomena other than those associated with the 
science class. 

A teacher s guide accompanying the telecourse. in addition 
to fully outlining the series* programs, contains helpful sugges- 
tionr for pre- and post-telecast activities . . . along with listings 
of simple inexpensive materials which may be used in classroom 
activities. The teacher's guide also contains short evaluation 
checklists at the end of each lesson. Here the classroom teacher 
can make a quick survey of student progress. 

JUST CURIOUS is not designed to constitute the total science 
lesson but only to initiate the thinking and processes that may 
lead the viewing students to the development and discovery of 
concepts. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on elthdr 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U*Matic vldeocas* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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JUST INQUISITIVE 

Thirty, 1 S-minute lessons 
Grade 3 



vtape 
v'cassette 



B&W 



Th0 most Important goals for JUST INQUISITIVE are those 
that pertain to attitude development In students. These Include: 
an awareness that ideas are tentative and subject to change . . . 
a preference for data that have well-documented evidence . . . 
Of a preference for solving non^sclence related problems using 
techniques basic to scientific problem solving. 

In order to develop these or similar attitudes. JUST INQUIS* 
ITIVE uses the inquiry approach to science teaching which is 
directed to,^ard the development of skills In forming concepts, 
making inferences and generalizations, and interpreting data and 
communication ideas. The nature of an inquiry approach requires 
the student to have extensive and direct contact with materials 
and phenomena. Throughout this telecast there will be opportune 
ties for the viewer to manipulate certain materials and to make 
responses. 

One Important aspect of this series Is that some of the lessons 
designed to be open-ended; that is, questions may be posed 
^ i not answered, or an experiment performed and the conclu- 
sions not stated. The classroom teacher may ihen extend and 
continue to develop the ideas through discussions and activities 
such as those suggested at the eid of each lesson. This should 
provide students an opportunity ;u discover, Interpret and con- 
clude for themselves. 

This telecourse is the third in a series and was preceded by 
JUST WONDERING and JUST CURIOUS. The two previous 
series had been concerned with the concepts of: objects, inter- 
actions, systems, and subsystems, as well as relative motion and 
position. 

However, the most Important theme throughout the entire 
sequence of the three series is the idea that teianc« it a prciedss 
and not a body of knowledge. In JUST INQUISITIVE, the focus 
Is shifted to concentration on the processes involved with sclen* 
tific "control experiments.'* 

Most of the experiments will be designed so th£ student Is 
actively participating, not passively observing the phenomena. 
It is the intention that, as the students begin to grasp the funda- 
mental concepts, they will discover these concepts may be 
applied to phenomena other than those associated with the 
science class. 

The telecast is not designed to be the total science lesson, 
but only to initiate the thinking and the processes that may lead 
to development or discove'V of the concepts. 

Pre-selectec* lessons from this series are available for no-^ost, 
no«obligdtlon previewing from Qreat Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U^Matic videocas* 
sette. The preview package al$o Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Produced by the Eugene (Ore.) Public Schools 
at the University of Oregon 




MARTHA C. HARRIS 



LESSON TITLES: 

1. PROPERTIES AND CONDITIONS 

2. CONDITIONS VERSUS PROPRIETIES 

3. CONDITIONS RELATING TO THE PHYSICAL 
STATE OP MATTER 

4. SOLIDS 

5. TESTING AND OBSERVING LIQUIDS 

6. ORDERING BY VOLUME AND CAPACITY 

7. LINEAR MEASUREMENT 

8. OBSERVATION AND INFERENCES 

9. CONTROLS AND VARIABLES IN EXPERIMENTAL 
SYSTEMS 

10. MEASURING SURFACE AREA 

11. SCALE MODELS AND REPRESENTATION 

12. MAKING MODELS TO EXPLAIN IDEAS 

13. MEASURING AND GRAPHING TEMPERATURE 
AND TIME 

14. INFERRING AND GENERALIZING FROM GRAPHS 

15. TIME-ORDERED SEQUENCES 

16. MEASURING AND COMPARING WEIGHTS 

17. DETERMINING AND GRAPHING RATE OF 
CHANGE 

18. CHANGE OF POSITION 

19. STATING A HYPOTHESIS 

20. DESIGNING AN EXPERIMENT TO TEST AN IDEA 

21. EXTENDING GRAPHS TO DETERMINE TRENDS 
AND RANGES 

22. PREDICTING OUTCOME OF EXPERIMENTS 

23. EXPERIMENTING WITH AQUARIA 

24. RELIABILITY OF INFERENCES BASED ON 
NUMBER OP OBSERVATIONS 

25. EXPERIMENTS WITH SEEDLINGS 

26. DETERMINING THE LIMITS OF VAUDITY FOR 
INFERENCES 

27. MAKING AND USING A LIGHT EXPOSURE SCAU 

28. LIGHT EXPERIMENTS 

29. WHAT ARE YOUR CHANCES? 

30. HOW DO WE FEEL ABOUT SCIENCE? 
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TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE 

Twelve, 15*minute lessons 
Grade 1 



This series Is best described by television teaciier Robert 
Crumpler as he talks to the classroom teacher in the foreword 
to the teacher*s guide for TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE: 

*TWs series of programs is the result of an apparent need for 
a unit of study dealing with the behavior and characteristics of 
animals. It does not profess to be hard science. It Is, though, a 
serious effort to cause first grade youngsters to use and sharpen 
skills they already have; that is to say, the abilities to observe, 
to make comparisons, and to draw conclusions. 

'1 like to call the teaching in these lessons, the gradual in- 
fusion into youngster's minds of concepts and Information In the 
most informal sense. And while these lessons seem to be very 
casual, they are rigidly structured and certain threads of theory 
are woven through the entire series. 

*1 cannot stress enough, the idea that the child should take 
away from these lessons only as much as he can or is Inclined 
to _ . because, to a large extent, his attitudes toward the tearn* 
Ing of science for many years may well be Influenced by the 
feelings he bears toward that discipline after the completion of 
this unit of study.*' 

Pre-selected let sons from TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE are 
available for no-co&* no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains 
National on eitner color quadruplex video tape, 16mm black and 
white kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassettes. The previewing 
package also includes a returnable copy of a teacher's guide 
for the series. 



LMton •ftmm«r(«ft for TELL ME WHAT YOU SEEt 

1. KINOS OF ANIMAI^ — EjttmJMtrop of wwn «n|:rwts rtWMrb 
•ttf«»h, tmbv ohipk. n^, w •ntmon^, j^wwn mito for dIfftmiMs 
and iimlMiritltft. 

2, CORAL t<?E — Anlrnt If «tudM ineliitf« cr«y«ih, tta aMmoM, tWM* 
iho* crtt», tta»'^;^, fta urcdtn a^ fatry ilirimp. 

X «&*A LIFE THAT DOESHT CRAWL ^ Ptmitfar aiMl adaDtiva qtialltfM ^ 
itarfttci, a«*a antmona, taa urchin, harmfl crab, shark, fudg grouptf m 
acavangor ara alitarvad. A (aro# Qotdfliti la carafulty atvdM. 

4. ANIMALS WITH MOBILE HOMES — A losk at difftrtnl kfnda of tuftlta. 

$. ARE LEQS REALLY NECESSARY? — Tha foSfawttHI rapltkM ai« axamlMdt 
{Qbrana, cayman (a ralttlva of tdt alf^nfor) and a eoaatrletor. 

WHAT CAN eiRDS 00? m lyaby cMok amS a dimklloo ar* aUidM to 
show hew birda m unlquaty avltod for tHalr traadt. 

7. DO ALL BIRDS FLY? — SpactfSo odaptattono mitm tha Mrd fMithp aro 
axplainad throuqh axamitratfona of a hoby ohl«k. a nldooon akatofon, ohioktii 
tKuiaa, Oft owl, a fian^uiR and an oatrtoh. 

«. THE CATS — A mothar Ml arvd Nr kfttana trt txtmlnad to show tha 
adaptlva eharaetaristics off cata • • • and *ha Inharltano^ f«etor« FtHno of 
Itona and ttoara ara alto ahoam* 

9. OTHER CLAWED ANIMALS How othar animale ^ o^iOMvmo. raoooono 
and skcmka -^ra adaptad for lIvhHl In a wild atata. 

10. TAME OR WILO? Tha ra!atloi.«hlpa botwtan ma;' and anlmafa acw 
ftudtad! doaa and cats (afftotionato pata), rahhit and pataktaca (pata that 
must ba kapt oonHnad) and mica (who haya davalopad a dapandanca on mmn% 

11. PRIMATES ^ A MrafMl aiamlnatton of a Capuchin m^kay « « • and 
a compariaon of tho skalatona of monkay and man. 

12. LOOKINQ BACK ^ A raviaw of tha concapla davalopad !.i tha aarlaa. 
In brfaf: Ufa hagan In tha taa and tha f^rat anlmata wara v^ry atmpki onaa 
(ttarftah) . . . moving up fha compfatity acala ara find an animal that m 
mova qulckty and haa a haekbona (fith) , • . mora oomplaxity yat and oold* 
bloodad (raptltat) ... an animal wllh faathara that ft wbrm^loodad and 
haa tht ability to fly (birdt) ... tha coneapt of warm-bloodadnaaa la mIr* 
forcad (cat) . . . and, final^* mn, who aUma haa tha ability to ruaaon and 
to atand araet. 




COLOR 



SEARCH FOR SCIENCE 

Thirty4wo^ 15-minute lessons 
Grade 4 




This series takes the curious and absorbent minds of inter- 
mediate grade level students on a fascinating trip through eight 
major areas of sci( ntlfic experience. 

Television teacher Robert Grumpier investigates: living things, 
space, the microsccpic world* life in the ocean, electricity* air and 
weather, flight and plav.ts. 

SEARCH FOR SCIENCE Is keyed for the fourth grade 

curriculum but can easily be modified for use by any of the 
intermediate grades. 

Mr. Grumpier notes that the series and the accompanying 
teacher*s guide introduce a three-phase process into each lesson: 
possible teacher preparation, the television lesson Itself, and pos* 
sible post*television activities. 

•'The classroom teacher is the pivot on which the entire pro- 
cess turns/' says teacher Grumpier. "Let us view the lesson, 
therefore, as an introduction which will put the children in a 
receptive frame of mind ... the lesson itself to develop conceptual 
relationships . . . and the follow-up to reinforce the relationship 
and involve problem-doing. 

'Suggested post activities (in the guide) are just that.** notes 
Grumpier **— only suggestions. Classroom teachers frequently 
have their own and better ideas,** Grumpier says, "especially 
since they know the life styles and backgrounds of the children 
they teach.** 

Each of the lessons begins with a situation familiar to inter- 
mediate grade level students. The presentation then proceeds In 
orderly development to the unfamiliar. Moreover, each lesson 
Involves one or all of the scientific methods dscribed In Lesson 
One of the series. 

These major areas of scientific method Include: observation, 
experimentation, and organized recording of facts — facts growing 
out of the results of oLjervatlon and experimentation. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

Tft# \999Qn9 aiTd pvippm ot SEARCH FOB SOENCE 

1. SCIENTIFIC METHOO*— fo dtmORttrfftt thit the tfrtHMr trw tfMr«# of . 
ortaniMtlon In •olanllfle work, th« b«ttor or moro tanaibit ttio rttiiHt. 

UNIT t--Ltv{n9 rhmt 

2. THE FOOD WEB AND HOW ANIMALS FIT INTO IT*-^o iliow how 
rtpr«f9nt«tlv« Off^m^lt of tho bloiph«ro if litto nm complleatod food w«b 
of tho t»ioiphor«. 

3. FISH AND WATER IN THE BI08FHERE--4a show Ihtt Iho Ml— of 
witor of Iho worM aro a dlatlnot and vital part of tho blosphart. 

4. THE FISH AND ITS SURVIVAI^o fltow tho «th aa tm omaftliRi which la 
supraiMty atfaptad to ita anvirofinwt and how «tfi thwatt that adapta* 

tion. 

5. THE aiRD-^AOAPTATION-^to attabltah that avtrv IMn^ oraanlim nmt 
hava a apacine amownt of apaet In vrhloh to liva and a apaolfto amount of 
food In ordar to aurvlva. 

9. THE BIRO-^OW WE CHANGE THE NUMBERS-^o aatahflih ftiat Olfc 
iinwlltin9 attaak on hfrda la not liaiitad to robhln« thorn of ipaeo and food. 

UNIT ll--8paca 

7, THE EARTH ANP THE M00H^9 ravaal Iho phyaioal propartlaa of tha 
moon and to anplora tha moon*a ralatlonahip to aaith* 

0. THE SOLAR 8YSTEM«-^o fliva ohildran $om totovrladsa of tha aolar 
ayttam and fhosa phyaioal forcot which parmit It to axlat 

9; HOW WE GET INTO SPACE— to thow In a vary alamantal way tha 
prohlama whieh aitand tha movamant of a rookat from tha aarth*a turfaoa 
and into tpaoa. 

10. SPACE EXPLORATION-^ axptair and (lltfatrata tha fundam^tal (awa 
of inartia. 




TV TEACHER ROBERT CRUMPLER 



UNIT lit— Tha M(ero*W<^rM 

11. THE MICROSCOPE— to damonatrata how • mloroacops la eonatriictad 
and how il la usad. 

UNIT IV--4.ifa in tha Ocaan 

12. THE OCEAN— ANIMALS OP A DIFFERENT KIND— to Qlva «hlldrafl • 
ciota look at tha vnu*Mal animala whlefj liva Ui tha tidapoola and to ahow 
thair untqua adaptiva qualitlat. 

13. THE OCEAN— ANIMAL REUTlONSHIPS— to ahow that imlqua rata* 
tlonahipa occur amona and hotw«#n tha almplaat animala* 

14. THE OCEAN— ALWAYS THE WEAK AND THE STRONCUto attahllah 
th« raialion«h{p batwtan aymhioala and prtdatlocu 

UNIT V— Efactrlclty 
1$. MECHANICAL ELECTRICITY— to ainvay two waya of erMtlno alactrloity 
and to diacovar tha thinflt which maka afactrioity by maohanieal maana 
poaaihia. 

19. CHEMICAt ELECTRICITY— (0 eraita an undaratandtnB of alactrloity 
craalad throifffh chamlcal raaotiona. To show what auhatsncaa ara naeaaaaiy 
in ordar to produca thota raaetlona. 

17. CONDUCTORS AND NON-CONDUCTORS— to aatabtlah tha tpBCtffc 
of a wida ranga of matartala aa conductora« inaulatora and rdtlalora In tha 
uaa of afactriolty. 

It. SERIES AND PARALLEL CIRCUITS— to axplatn tha diBarOficaa hatwaan 
aartaa and parailal eircuita. and tha valuaa of aach. 

19. MAQNETiSM: PART 1— to provlda an axp^tlon of tha natcira of 
ma^natlim. 

20. MAQNETISM: PART 2— to show how ow knowladoa of mcgnata hao 
allowad ua to produca an ataetrlc motor* 

UNIT VI— Air and Waathar 

21. PROPERTIES OF AIR— lo ihow lhat thouffh air la a colorlaaa fluid* It 
axarta forca and haa walght. 

22. AIR IN MOTION— to show that loool wlnda ara eauaad hy ohang«a In 
tamparatura. 

23. AIRt HPT AND COLD— lo ahow how ^icM wlnda ara or«at«d and 
to diaeuia tho tnatrumanta wa uaa to maaaura thaai. 

24. WEATHER— THE WATER CYCLE— to thow that throuflh tha apma 
volumaa of varioua alamanta, tha aam« cyclical procattaa occur ovor and ovar 
with rapord to vaporliatlon and con^naatlon. 

UNIT VII— Pllfht 

23. BALANCED FLIGHT: PART 1-^o aaplaln tha Bamoultl Princlpla by 
thowlnp tha waya in which molacplaa of air axart forea that affacfa tha 
motion of an oblact 

29. BALANCED FLIQHT: PART 2— lo diaouaa tha ralattoci of Uft to thd 
othar thrao faetora of balancad flight— lhniat« drag and gravity* 

27. JET ENGINES— to ravaal tha |ot aogkio aa onB aourcB of (hrual for 
alrplanaa and to axplsin how it wortia* 

UNIT Vtli«-Plaota 

29. and 29. PHOTOSYNTHEBIB— lo ahow that tha sraan plant la tha 
only oroanitm on aarth which producoa ita own food and how It do9a td* 
(NOTEt Thaso two proorama muat bB vlawad aa an antlly, Uiaoci 29 la a 
'•how*fo" axparlanca which atlowa tha chlMran to aat up •xparlmaoU and 
proeaaa tham for tha following waatc.) 

^ 3Q. RESPIRATION AND TRANSPIRATION— 4o ihow «iat ratplrilton la Vital 
to tha graan plant'a axlatanca. 

31. TRppiBM: PART 1— to Baplaln tropiMB aa a vital procaao of plant HfB. 

32. TR0PI8M: Part 2— to ghra childran an undoratandlog of growth hor* 
fflonaa and how tciay affact plant growth. 
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THE SCIENCE ROOM 

Thirty>two, 20-minute lessons 
Grades 5 or 6 
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This course serves as a vehicle to bring Into the child's 
experience those things which are not likely to be found In the 
ordinary classroom situation — demonstrations of atomic energy, 
a demonstration of the versatile laser light, and lectures by 
guest weather forecasters. 

Content of the series Is based on traditional fifth and slnth 
grade science curricula, covering topics In the living sciences, 
physics, chemistry and earth science. Although the programs are 
grouped Into units of a similar topical content each lesson can 
stand alone. Thus, the sequence of the lessons may be altered 
to more closely correlate w<th the local curriculum. 

Teacher Robert Grumpier has outlined three major objectives 
of the course: 

— To introduce to the young mind science as a discipline, to 
define that discipline, generate a respoct for It and to encourage 
its continued use; 

— To arouse the spirit of inquiry through discovery and to 
encourage the child to use his discovery as the basts for further 
inquiry until it becomes a habit; and 

~To stimulate an Interest In science, showing that It Is an 
exciting, absorbing field of study. 

Mr. Grumpier has classroom teaching experience as well as 
having had supervisory responsibilities in science Instruction and 
in curriculum development for the Cleveland. Ohio. Public Schools. 
He holds a Master's Degree from Western Reserve University In 
Cleveland. 

A comprehensive teacher's guide offe.s ample suggestion's for 
introductory activities and vocabulary as well as follow-up exper- 
iences. 

Lesson topics of THE SCIENCE ROOM: 



U Thft Sarlht Xim Btglnning BmIo PmU 

2. Th* Sarth: FoMtlg 

X Th* Earth: Gvplogleal Tlfn« Soito 

4. HMt as a Form of Enargy 

5. Kaat: Atoms and Melaeulaa 
Haat: capacity 

7. Haat: Sxpaxialon and Contraction 
$. Haat: Conductlon^Convaetion 
9. Tha Sttam Engina and Tii*-blno 
IQ. Tha tnt»rnai Combustion Engine 

11. Airplana Eaginaa— lata 

12. Diving Davieaa 

1). Miaarala In tha Saa 

U. Variabrataa and tnvartahrataa in tha Saa 

19. Tha Ocaan: Mictoacopie Planta and Anlmata 

1$. What is Sound? 

17. Sound and Communiealioaa 

II. Tatovlaion 

19. Atoms and Thair Fundamantai Particlas 

ao. Tha Elamant: Atomic Humhor and Waighi— laoiopas 
%U Tha Atom and Static ElactsicUy 

28. Tha Atom and Cuvfant Elactlticity 
22. Tha TaSaaeopa 

24. Tha Salar Syatam 

29. Tha Sun and Othar Stara 
29. Tha Moon 

27. Planta: Haproduetlon-Pollination 

21. Plants aa Food Makars— Photoaynlhasis 

29. Plant Growth-^Hormonas 

20. Raprodttction— Othar Maans 
$U Mleroacople Planta 

9t Tha CaU 
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Pre-seiected lessons from this aeries are available for no*cost. 
no-obligatlon previewh^g from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescopOt or U*Matlo vldeoeas'^ 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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PROCESS AND PROOF 

Thirty-two, 20-ininute lessons 
Grade 6 



This series. PROCESS AND PROOF, Is a basic approach to 
sixth grade science. There are seven units In the series* The 
first four comprise what the television teacher Robert Grumpier 
calls the energy block for the series. 

What the series Is concerned with Is: (1) the solution of 
scientific problems through legitimate Investigative processes 
and (3) the proofs which lead to and culminate in those solutions. 

Whenever mathematics becomes a part of the lesson the 
metric system Is used exclusively. There are two reasons for 
this: (1) the metric system Is used throughout the world and may 
soon be In total use In the United States and (2) It Is In use in 
scientific laboratories everywhere. The appendix of Ihe teacher 
guide contains an explanation of the metric system. 

Each lesson will end with several questions the children will 
be given time to answer. These questions are being used as a 
teaching technique and not as a measurement device. 

Mr. Grumpier, In the fall of 1968, began his fourth year as a 
television teacher In elementary science. He took his undergrad- 
uate degree as a science major at Youngstown University and 
did graduate work at both Western Reserve University In Gleve- 
land and Bank Street Goilege, a graduate research Institution in 
New York City. He taught science at Mary B. Martin School In 
Cleveland. 

He has designed and written the program for a physical 
science addition to the Lake Erie Junior Science Center at 
Bay Village, Ohio. He is retained as a consultant there and to 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company to produce video- 
tapes for the training of installation and trouble crews. Mr 
Grumpier also teachs^ science to adults in the Adult Education 
Oepartm3(^t of the Cleveland schools. 

PROCESS AND PROOF is available on either monochrome 
or color video tape — with the exception of one lesson (Lesson 
12) which was produced on monochrome only. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no^^ost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadrupiex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeooas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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1. ATOMS AND MOLECULES i 

2. ATOMS AND MOLECULES II 

3. CHARACTERISTICS OF MAGNETISM 

4. TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 

5. GENERATING ELECTRICITY MECHANICALLY 

6. GENERATING ELECTRICITY CHEMICALLY 

7. ELECTRIC MOTORS 

8. ROCKET PROPULSION 

9. FORCES IN SPACE 

10. INERTIA 

11. ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES I 

12. ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES II 

13. LUMINESCENCE AND INCANDESCENCE 

14. THE NATURE OF LIGHT 

15. TRANSPARENCY AND TRANSLUCENCY 
1«. REFRACTION 

17. THE SOLAR SPECTRUM 



18. CONSERVATION I 

19. CONSERVATION II 

20. CONSERVATION III 
21 CONSERVATION IV 
'^2. CONSERVATION V 

23. THE EARTH AND ITS PARTS 

24. WEATHER AND CUMATE 

25. THE GREENHOUSE EFPiCT 
24. AIR MOVEMENT 

27. WEATHER MEASUREMENTS 

28. THE FOOD WEB 

29. VITAL GASES 

30. SYMBIOSIS: MUTUALISM— PARASITISM-. 
COMMENSALISM 

31. SYMBIOSIS: MUTUALISM^PARASITISM— 
COMMENSALISM 

32. THE DISPOSERS 
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TV Teacher 

BARBARA Y. RYDER 



SCIENCELAND Program Titles and! Synoptlt: 




1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
4. 

7. 

9. 

10. 
11. 

ia. 
u. 

14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 

11. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22* 

29. 
24. 



i^rio'ii^^x^Hp^^^ GLASS 

M0W*tK)'8iFFBRENT THINGS MIX WITH WATtB?-Th. maWria ^ 

lemenod. on a hot doy l.odt to oMperlmtBH li«volvln9 th« mtalii* 

of wotor with other suhstoncM. ^ . . , _ j 

HOW DO TOOLS HELP?— Som. aorrf.n chor«» which B..d oelns iMd 

to on iSvcstHotlon of how tooft work. Wieum. how •ord.n 

cueh at roko. thovcl and woaien htl!> moka work «Mi*r. 

HOW Ools flEAT HELP V&i?~On o eool d.y Jj «?L""J 

in how hoot l« produced In the Scl«n« Homo . . . ona In tno many 

WMZV^MGHn l^^^^^^^ »torm -Hl.h tMtlnO-iaijj 

fh" U9hH In Th/scUnce Ho»s« lc«<l» fp o If^^»«:r2^L?"t5!t1,*oSl 
llohtlna of oWtn fimdt ond on »pr>rt«Jafloii of modtrn w«thotf$ 



of llaNtlng. 
HOW CAN 



raw ISAM YOU MAKE WATER MOVJ^T^/'i^ti """^^^^ 
with wator for o Picnic, w« oro IntrodHCod to « numbor of woy» of 
tron>ferrin9 wotcr from one contolner to cmothtr. 
wMPoe CAN YOU FIND SEEOS INSlOE YOUR HOUSEf-^A frttniy 
Sd^^«^»hTs foMnd to b^^^ teed.. ThI. dluovety leod» to 

o ficoreh tor other foods which contain seed*. , ^ «^ - h.^i-^fc a« 
WHAT HAPPENS TO lEAVES?— five teoves •-t ^^^^ J* 

0 tree. Children ore osked to reflect on whot might hoppen to 

WHAT^I^IN A "fallen I.06?^A fottlnp log on the forest floor Is 

o trooSHre ehcsf full of fosclnoting plonts and onimals. 

WHERE & THE GO^^The end of o rainstorm leads 

to 0 scorch for the woter that seems to «^>»«TO**^;ip*«»S 
roin water goes into the toil, some goes back Into the air ona 
some runs off to become o port of rivers and streams. 
WHAT STORIES CAN ROCRS TEI.L?^A mystery is presented— 
^^ot Is Inside this bag?" Vorlotts m^^^'^* i;:«»if^^^^^ 
employed to find the answer. The bog of rocks ^t!fr«f"2?./h«S 
suggest how they were formed, whot they ote made of aid how 

wSERrDO**lvlRCREEN TREES COME FROMf— A trip to the woo^- 
leads us to a ploce where mony evergreen trees are J'*^*"*;.^^ 
clote eitamlnatioii of o pine tree reveals how It may Nave gotten 

WHAT'S IN THE SNOW»— Many clufi to •"♦^if'^^^^i'I^^i?/!^ 
be found In the enow: acorns, pine needles, f ootHers ond footprlntt. 
WHAT HAPPENS AT NIOHT?t^hlWren ore U»vlted to •♦•V. 
to see the nighttime world. The moon ond ttors light up the dark- 
ness; some people and mony onlmols become octive at mgiit. 
WHAT KINOS OF HOMES DO ANIMALS LIVE IN?--A deserted 
bird^ nest iMds to on investigation of different kinds of animal 

WHAT KINDS OF "COALS'* 00 ANIMALS WEAR?— A visit to a pet 
shop to feed the animals leads to the discovery that animals have 

t{f»V^*?'lHl ?Jfi» AROUND YOUr-W. live In • wocW of 
sound. Some of these sounds ore mode by blowing, tapping or 
rubbing. We con Identify sound* becouso we hove seen the soiuid- 

HOw' cAN YOU SEND MESSAGES THROUGH THE AIR?— Some of 
the way? for sending m ore tolhlng, striking on a drum and 

using g telegraph, "when a sound Is mode It start* a vlbraHoii 

Wa mIIsiC^^^^^^ oi . fmlttar .ong 

InttiateTan Invettigotlon that Ifods to the dlseovery of a music 
box fnsldo tha maif Bom. . 
HOW STRONG IS THE WIND?— A ««t <il J*'© u^^^.* i^^Z 

taining sollboats and the other a pinwheel) grau*es much eufloslty 
and leods to on Investigation of wind. 

HOW DOBS A PARACHUTE WORK?— 'A toy parochute falU from 

an airplane to announce a forthcoming parachute Jump. This load* 

to an InvfiStigotioh of how o poraehute worto. 

HOW DOES A GLIDER WORK?— A glider taring soundlessly In the 

sky leads to experiments with the making of gliders. 

WHERE DO SHADOWS COME PROM?— Sclencalond JondmaHce, mal * 

box, gate, well, etc., are used In « shadow poreda. A shadow I* 

maie when a tight is stopped by on object As the sun jiMoars 

to mova OAtoss the sky, shodows change In lenoth and direction. 



SCIENCELAND 

Thirty-two, 20-minute lessons 
Grades 1 or 2 



six and sevon year olds have an Insatiable curiosity about 
their Immediate environment. An Important objective of this 
series Is to help children discover the science in their own 
surroundings and to open now doors to the larger world outside 
the immediate environment. 

To achieve this purpose three techniques have been employed 
in the overall design: 

1. placing the programs in a natural setting to make It 
easier for children to use their own natural envlronmont 
as a resource for scientific Investigation: 

2. arranging pro'/ams in a developmental fashion beginning 
with the 'mrr.ediate environment and extending out Into 
ever-widening circles of interest* and 

3. drawing on the unique ways In which young children think, 
fee! and respond in order to attract them Into the wo'ld 

of science. 

On each program the children start up a road, to the music 
of the theme song» until they come to the gate that opens up 
into SCIENCELAND. Certain landmarks In SCIENCELAND soon 
become well-known to the children: the mailbox, the wondering 
well, the spinning signpost, and the Science House. A flash of 
light, accompanied by a bell-like sound, are the Identifying sig- 
nals of Twinkle, Twinkle is a symbol of the inspired Idea, the 
/1et*s try and see what happens" proposal, the delight of dis- 
covery. Children come to realize that It Is their own "Twinkle" 
working that makes SCIENCELAND e^'erywh^re. 

The television teacher for the series Is Mrs, Barbara YanowskI 
Ryder, Mrs. Ryder taught elementary science by television for 
four years in New York City, She received her B,A. A Fordham 
University and her M.A, from the University of Michigan. 

A teacher's guide accompanies the series and contains in- 
formation about each of the programs as well as suggestions for 
motivation and foiicw-up activities for the individual programs. 

Sample prevlftws of typical pre-selected lessons from this series 
are available from Great Plains National on either quadruplex 
video tape or kinescope. A sample copy of the accompanying 
teacher's guide may also be obtained for evaluation. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obiigatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldaooas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

as. HOW CAN YOU SEND SOMETHING INTO SWCIf— A ^^J^M of 
h2l7m-fill«d one of which almost escapee, leads to on 
understanding of how a whet sWp works. .^a^m a Mm. 
WHAT OOETTHE EARTH LOOK ^^^K^^9^J^^^Iir4J^^m!^i 
spec) is made possible when a rocket ship Waste off from torth 
and comes to rest on a space stotlon. , , ^rf**- 

Z7. WHAT DOES A FISH DO?— The completion of work on o» c^^oon 
artificial pool cfeotee on intemt In whot It wUI ^^^•fJ^ A 
flih Is kuTlt to live in waters It con move about, hreatfig ond cot 

3t. WHAt'^FUOATS on water?— a boHto feund «««««?,^. 

lake leads to an invastigot!jn of what mokce ••J**"*'^* 
29. WHAT CAN A TURTLE DO?— A turtlo con protect Itself with Ite 
hord shell. Some turtles crawl on land, tomo in water ond ivmo 
con do both 



WHAT CAN YOU FIND IN A PONW— A ^t»'» • 

becomes an encitin^ odventure fo*- those who watch, wonder ond 

jii. WHAT CAN A FROO DO?— The cold of wlntor «««!5« • f 

sleep'' of the bottom of a pond. In the spting It becomes active 
ogoln. A frog It suited for living on land and In water, 
la. WHAT HAmNS IN SCIENCELAND?— An alhu.n pf pictures recalls 
the many places visited and the discovortes mod<» In Selenceland. 



30. 
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Produced by MPATl at New York University Television Center 



TWO FOR TOMORROW 



Eight, 10-minute lessons 
Grade 1 



OOlfC 



The title roles In this science educatlor. series are filled by 
Maser and Laser, a couple from outer space who make a forced 
landing on Planet Earth and then proceed, through experimental 
lion» to learn everything they can about this "strange new world." 

The couple is garbed in outer space togs and the spacecraft 
in which they arrive is prominent on the set. The "two for tomor- 
row" conduct experiments during the lessons. Graphics and film 
clips are used and questions are asked of the viewing students, 
thus inviting their active participation. 

The teacher's guide accompanying TWO FOR TOMORROW 
contains pre- and post-viewing activity suggestions and relates 
the content of each lesson. 

A pre-selected lesson from TWO FOR TOMORROW is avail- 
able for previewing from Great Plains National on either quadru- 
plex video tape. Va-U video cassette or 16mm kinescope. A return- 
able copy of the accompanying teacher*s guide is also part of 
the previewing package. 



Th» lessons of TWO FOR TOMORROW: 

1. AIR**ihaws that air hat weight and mass . . « but that It 
has no taste or odor« Dtmonstratet the importance of t!r for 
life-turvlval. 

2« WATER — diseums Urn oharaclerittica of water (clean, color- 
lets, odoftett), its ability to change form . . • and its Importance 
for life-tMrvival« 

3. SEEDS— thowt the partt of a teed and dltcuttet condi- 
tions under which teedt can or cannot begin to grow. 

4. HEAT---a neriet of experiments revealt the ability of heat 
to rite and to eauM expantlon In tolidt. 

' c4AGNET8~offert a basic introductory approach to the 
fUi**' of magneiftm. 

f. 'tOCKS-^-thowt different Idndt of rockt and their Importance 
tr» ^lentiftt and humanity. 

A ASTRONOMY— a basic ttudy of the tun, the planets* the 
moon and the start. 

8. WEATHER^^eather it explained at the tun, the air and 
the water working together. 




(v'tape 
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SCIENCE CORNER I 

Sixty-fcjr, 20-minute lessons 
Grade 3 
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Snow falls, wheels turn, satellites fly across the sky and 
children everywhere want to know why. It Is the aim of THE 
SCIENCE CORNER I and THE SCIENCE CORNER II to help each 
teacher to capture this curiosity, to nourish It and to give every 
child the opportunity he deserves to explore the wonders he 
sees around him. This Is the reason these telecasts are con- 
cerned with the everyday science surrounding the child. 

To use these programs, the only "scientific equipment" really 
needed. In addition to eyes and ears, Is a magnifying glass. The 
other materials suggested can be found In almost every class- 
room or in some part of a child's world. 

Included In most of the programs, along with gold^Icih and a 
hamstr-. is a puppet named Wlkl-Mo. He Is usually referred to 
as "Wtkl.** and he comes from somewhere In outer space. Like 
the children viewing the programs, "WIki" Is being guided to 
see, unaerstand and appreciate science around him. 

Television teacher for SCIENCE CORNER I and SCIENCE 
CORNER II is Mrs. Barbara YanowskI Ryder. Prior to teaching 
this series. Mrs. Ryder taught elementary science by television 
for four years in New York City. She became Interested In radio 
and television while studying for her 8.A. at Fordham University. 
While there she was active in college theater productions and 
also sen/ed as dramatics director of radio station WFUV. She 
has an M.A. from the University of Michigan. 



SCIENCE CORNER I program Hffct: 

UNIT I: tlVING THINGS IN AUTUMN ^ 
Autumn brings chonges to onimaU and to plants. Tha quettionlug yoMns- 
%Ht who Is curious obout colorful chon9«» tokioq pitfco and wbc- won<^<rs 
wfiy some creotHret socm to dUoppoar in the winter months con find many 
ontwcrt by invostisotlng his own back>ord or |.ork. Thfougn ob»crvono», 
children oro stimulotcd to find out obout mi^rotlon ond hibernotion os well 
OS thocyelQ of plortt growth. , ^ 

1. Whot <:on You Discover in a Vacont lot? 

2. Whot Con You Discover In o Wooded Area? 

3. ttow Do People Oct Ready for Winter? 

4. Whot Con We Do With o Pumpkin? 

5. How Are Seeds Scattered In Autumn? 

6. Whot Hoppens to Trees in Autumn? 

7. What Happens to Some Furry Animals in Autumn and Winter? 
t. What Do »omo Other Animpis Do In Autumn ond Winter? 

9. Whot Do Some 8lrds Do In Autumn and Winter? 

10. How Con We Help Birds In Autumn and Winter^ 

UNIT II: STUDYING ROCKS . . ^. . t. 

Children ore foseinoted with rocks. They enjoy climbing on large rocks; 
they oogerly collect rocks; they are interested in their colors and shopes. 
This unit helps them to find out how rocks help form the surface of the 
eofth, to obser e the constant eboriges in rocks and to observe the weattn 
we take from the earth for use in our lives. 

11. What Rocks Can Wo Collect? 

12. How Can Rocks Be IdenHfied? 

1 3. How Are Rocks Formed? 

14. How Do We Use Rocks? 

1 5. How Are Stones Formed from Seashells? 
1«. What Breaks Rocks? 

1 7. How Was Coal Formed? 

It. Who* Con We Learn by Looklna at Rocks? 
UNITIII: LOOKING AT THINGS AMUND US ^ . ^ 

Man constantly uses the materials of the oarth. He mokes changes in 
these materials to fill tome bosic need. The purpose of this unit Is to draw 
attontlon to some of these changes by Investigating some simpla problems 
involving fverydoy things.^ 

19. Where Do Some Clossroom Moterlafs Come From? 

ao. Whot Con We Find Out About Paper? 



21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



What Do We Ute to Make Our Street* 
How Do We Use Rubber? 

What Happens Wnen We Mix Things with Water? 

Whot Mokes Things Dry Up? 

What Do We Put Under Our Streets? 



UNITIVt PROTECTION AGAINST THE WEATHER 

Mon has been exposed to the whims of weather. ^^J^^^l^.'^^F^J^t and 
he lives. Conscauently, this unit noturolly Integrates «<>«*"J «*"^*tS •"'J 
science. The underlying theme Is the way science helps man protect himself 
from the extremes Of weather. 

2ft. What Does Fire Need to Burn? 

27. How Does Clothing Kelp to Keep Us Worm? 

2S. How Does Clothing Help to Keop Us Dry? ^ ^ 

29. How Do Buildings lletp to Keep Us Worm ond Dry? 

UNIT Vs YOUR BODY AND HOW IT WORKS ^ . . ^ , 

This unit is designed to capitalise on the Interest thot cnil^ren have in fhe 
human body. By o consideration of the livino body In action, «nlldren earn 
how energy Is obtained from food and how the body aeeommadatos Itsalf 
to the stresses placed on It. 

30. Where Docs Your Body Get Its Energy? 

31. What Hoppens When We Exercise? 

UNIT VI: CLASS SCIENCE FAIR ^ ^ . . •« 

A display In the clossroom con be o source of great •f*'j; 
originators of each exhibit and con serve as o storehouse of ttimuiating 
Ideas for young scientists. « « 

32. How Con We Hove a Class Science Fair? 

UNIT VII: OBTAINING AND PRESERVING FOOD ^ ^ . 
It Is interesting to know the story of how the foods we eot 
prepared ond preserved. As children find out how food gets to the table 
they discover why foods need to bo dried, smoked, spiced ond rotrlgcrated. 

33. How Do We Moke Bread? 

34. Where Does Your Breakfast Come From? 

35. Whot Foods Do 'Mo Get from the Sea? 
3ft. How Do We Preserve Foods? 

37. How Do Conning and Cooling Preserve Foods? 
UNIT VMI; COMMUNICATION ^ ^ „ , 

In teaching this unit we ore guided by the foct that cHildren live In a 
world of sound. They ore stimulated. Informed, mystified, frightened^ and 
delighted by many different kinds of sound Impressions. Experience In 
interpreting sound can extend children's acgualntanee with the world. 

3t. How Po We Moke Sounds? 

39. How Con We Make High and Low Sounds? 

40. How Does Sound Travel? 

41. How Do Wc Moke Sounds Louder? 

42. How Do We Make Sounds Softer? 

43. How Con W'^ Moke Rhythm Instruments? 

44. How Do W4i Record Soti^Jv^ ^ . . « . . 

45. Why Do We Use Mirrors? 

UNIT IX? TRANSPORTATION ^ , . . , 

Although suitable for a >urei> scientific" treatment of the principles ln« 
votved, this unit lends itself best to Intogrotlon with soclol studies. In this 
woy the social studies and science give importonee« vividness end reollty to 
eoch other. The purposeful moving of products and people from place to 
place Is aivcn another dimension In the ^ of the child. 
4ft. What Is Ocean Water Like? 
47. Why Do Boots Float? 
AM. How Are Boots Moved through the Water? 

What Happens When Things Foil Through the Atr? 
How Does a Glider Fly? 
How Does on Airplone Fly? 
Why Do We Use Wheels? 
What Makes Wheels Move? 
How Do We Use Moving Woter? 
How Can We Use Wheels Safely? 
SIMPLE MACHINES 



49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53 
54. 
55. 

UNIT X: ^ ^ 

This unit will exporlment with some devices of the homa and school ta 
discover how they operate and how they make work easier and speedier. 
Sft. How Are Pulleys Useful to Us? 
57. How Do Gears Help Us? 
St. How Are Levers Helpful to Us? 
59. Why Do We Use Kitchen Tools? 
UNIT XI: YOUNG ANIMALS 

The youn9 child loves babies and is always eager to see a newborn rabbit 
or chick. Such experiences bring about an understanding of birth and 
growth patterns of baby animals. He comes closer to comprehending the 
miracle of growth In all living thinos. 

ftO. How Do Frogs Change as They Grow? 

ftl. What Happens Inside on Eggr 

ft2. How Do Animals Take Take of Their Young? 

ft3. How Are Young Farm Animals Cored For? 

44. How Are Young Zoo Animals Cored For? 
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SCIENCE CORNER II 

Sixty-four, 20-niinute lessons fiSI 
Grade 4 



SCIENCE CORNER 11 proftram tlttcs: 
UNIT I: ANIMALS 

Homsfm or on^ can bo a$ interesting as ppppfos and kittOfis« and preittnt 
on opportunity tor children to observe what ono kind of onlmoJ nood$ In 
order to Uve and 9row. A bettor understanding ot onlmots wiH help pupils 
fcorn to enjoy the outdoors, as well as develop o desire to explore It 
further. 

t. Where Do Animttis Live? 

2. Whot is an Insect? 

3. What Con We Learn About Butterflies ond Moths? 

4. How Do Wosp* Lrve? 
S* How Do Spiders Live? 

6. How Do Ants Live Together? 

7. How Are dees Important to Us? 

«. Whot Con We Leorn About the> Crayfish ond Its Relatives? 

9. Whot Are Solomo.idcrs Like? 
to. How Are Fish Fitted to Live Under Water? 
n. How Are Turtles Fitted to the Ploees Where They Live? 
T2. How Con Wo Moke o Good Home for Wftter^Living Animals? 

13. How Con We Leorn to Recognise Birds? 

14. What Con We Leorn by Studying Snokes? 

15. How Con We Toke Core of Puppies ond Kittens? 

16. How Con We Keep o Pet Hamster? 
UNIT II: THE EARTH IN SPACE 

The interest children hove in spoce con bo used to develop fundomentol 
concepts of the sun^ moon ond stars and of such phenomena oa sunset and 
sunrise^ shadows and night and day. 

17. WvH&t Con We See After Sunset? 

ia. What Mokes the Moon Seem to Change Its Shope? 

19. Whot Is It Like on the Moon? 

20. What Arc the Ploncts Like? 

21. Whot Are the Stars Like? 

22. Whot Con the Sun Do? 

23. How Are Shadows Mode Indoors? 

24. Why Do Shadows Change Outdoors? 

25. What Causes Night end Doy? 
UNIT III: JOURNEY INTO SPACE 

More than over^ pupils ore fascinated by the possibilities of spoce travel 
and the problems of rcoching and staying In outer space. The study of 
space furnisries on opportunity to develop importont science concepts of 
flight, gravity ond the conditions man noods to live. 

26. How Are Space Rockets Mode? 

27. What Are Mon^Modo Satellites Like? 

28. What Will Space Stotions Be Like? 

29. How Con We Live In Spod > 
UNIT IV: SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMEN*. 

The use of instruments for scient> vestigation is something that children 
con understand. The every doy ruler^ thermometer^ carpenter's levels ovOn 
the kitchen measuring cups* ore science instruments. The simple magnifying 
lens In the bonds of o curious child becomes on instrument for penetroting 
the unseen world. 

30. How Con We Moke and Use Scientific Instruments? 

31. Whot Con You Discover With o Magnifying Oloss? 
UNIT V: SCHOOL SCIENCE FAIR 

An effective culminotlon of the year's science octlvitles can often be found 
in the organisation of a school fair on one or more grada (avals* 

32. How Con We Plan o School Science Poir? 
UNIT VI: MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 

Magnetism ond electricity ore everywhere In the lives of children. They sea 
these forms of energy In use every day. In this unlt^ they examine and 
monipuiote mogncts* mo4.e compn^^e^, use dr^ talis* in simple- ei?s^1», make 
switches, electromagnets and telegroph sets. 

33. How Are All Magnets Alike? 

34. What Can Magnets Do? 

35. How Con We Moke ond Use o Composs? 

36. For Whot Things Do We Use Electricity? 

37. How Does Electricity Travel? 

31. How Can We Moke on Electromagnet? 

39. How Con We Moke o Simple Telegraph 

40. What Happens When Electricity TrOvelt Through a Wire? 

41. How Do We Get Light From ElafitriOty? 
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UNIT VII: UNDERSTANDING WEATHER .. . . 

Changing weothcr provides endless opportunities fdy^ltirs^-hond experiences 
with the forces of noture ot work. The study V wither includes e)iperi<» 
mentotion as well os con<tructEon of simple weother Instruments. 

42. Whot Does the Wind Do? \ 

43. How Do Wc Measure the Wind? 

44. Whot Makes Clouds and Roln? 

45. What Are the Different Forms thot Woter Tokes? 

46. What Mokes Static Electricity? 

47. What Causes Thunder and Lightning? 
40. What Happens on a Freezing Day? 

49. Why Is Roln Important to Us? 

50. Whot Hoppens at o Weother Station? 
UNIT VIII: PLANTS IN SPRING 

Spring is synonymous with rebirth Qt awokenlng. It is a good time of 
year to direct the child's observations to the ingenious ways In which 
piA#^ts- Jbogattj^ fhc^AiSiiSci f^om seeds, roots^ stemv leov«}s and bulbt* 

51. What Are Spring Days Like? 

52. What Are the Important Parts of a Plant? 

53. What Do Seeds Need In Order to Sprout? 

54. How Con We Ptont and Core for a Garden? 

55. What Kind of Soil Do We Need for Planting? 

56. How Do Wo Get New Plants? . 

57. What Do Farm Crops Need In Order to Grow? 

58. How Arc Plants Fitted to Grow In Different Places? 

59. How Con We Make a Terrorlum? 
UNIT IX: EXPLORING OUR COUNTRY 

The programs In this unit ore plonned to give chlidren on Insight into the 
vorlous areas at this country and the living problems that each particular 
ptoce presents. They will see again how plants, animals^ weather^ climate^ 
toll ond water ore reioted to htimon life. 

60. What Living Things Con Be Found In Ponds, Rivers^ Lakes Ond 
Streams? 

61. What Living Things Can Be Found In Swo.tips and Marshes? 

62. What Pionts ond Animals Con Be Found Along the Seashore? 

63. What Living Things Can Be Found on the Desert? 

64. Why Do V/o Need Animal Refuges? 




Pre-selectdd lessons from this series are available for noH:o9t, 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U*Matic videocaa** 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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SCIENCE IS SEARCHING 

Thirty-two, 15-minute lessons 
Grade 1 
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SCIENCE iS SEARCHING is the second course in a primary 
science series. It 1$ Intended to follow the nrtaterlal presented in 
LETS GO SClENCiNG. designed for use at the kindergarten 
level. 

SCIENCE IS SEARCHING evolves around large, relatively 
stable Ideas in science. These Ideas are encompassed In the 
-^•eas of energy, matter and life. It Is In these regions that 
children can explore the material universe, and at the same time 
seek orderly explanations of the objects and events therein. 
Moreover, through a variety of activities, small children can test 
these explanations of objects and events, and make every lesson 
an experience in search of meaning. 

The thirty-two telecasts are divided into three units — Energy. 
Matter and Life. The lessons which deal with energy revolve 
around the transfer that occurs when objects move or stop 
moving. Children will investigate the observable effects of this 
transfer of energy. The lessons in the unit on matter relate to 
the states of matter and how the addition or removal of energy 
affects them. Also explored in this unit are the water cycle ^nd 
its effects upon the weather cycle and the earth, the moon and 
the sun. Lessons In the unit on life relate to life in the past and 
present. They ard concerned with differences in structure and 
similarities in life processes among both plant and animal life. 
The effects of heredity and environment, plus the interdependent 
relationships between plants and animals are examined. 

Each lesson is developed around a main theme. These 
themes were selected because they embody many of the funda- 
mental principles of science. It is upon these principles that 
suDsequent science course content can add both scope and 
depth. 

Mr. Donald Lang, Instructor for SCIENCE IS SEARCHING, re- 
ceived his B.S. in Educatton and M.Ed, from Wayne- State Uni- 
versity, A veteran of television teaching with the Department of 
Educational Broadcasting. Mr. Lang has many years of experi- 
ence in science education. 



Pre*selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U^Matlc videocas- 
sette. The prevlev/ package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



SCICNCfi 1$ SEARCH !NQ Pro9rom titles and tynopsct: 

1. ENERGY ANP MOTION— Energy mutt ba ut«d to tet on object in 
motion or to o I tor Itt motion. ^ ^ ^ 

7. SOURCES OF ENERGY— Dittcrcnt formt of energy con bo usod to 
$et on object in motion or to oltor its motion* 

3. FRICTION ANP MOTION — Energy it uied to oveuomc rrletion. 

4. WORK^The rote of doinq work It determined by the tute thot 
enorov it tfon«terred. 

5. WORKING AGAINST THE FORCE 0^ GRAVITY— Energy mutt be 
utcd to do woffc ogointt the force of grovity. 

6. MAGNETIC FORCE — Mognotic force con counteroct the force of 
grovity. 




TV Teacher DONALD LANG 



7. MATTER— Mottcr eitittt in vorieut etotet. ♦ 

8. CHANGES IN THE STATE OF MATTER— Chonget in the ttoto of 
matter ore determined by chonget in iieot energy. 

9. THERMOMETERS — Chonget in boot energy con be meosured with o 
thermometer. 

IQ. EVAf^ORATION — Motfer chonget froritt o liquid ftote to o gat when 
heat energy it odded. 

11. CONOENSATION-o^Got condentei to o liquid when heot energy It 
removed. ^ - . ^ 

12. CLOUDS— Clouds result from the cycle of evoporotlon ond eon* 
dentation. 

13.. WEATHER CYCLE — ^The weother cycle it reloted to the wO*er cycle. 

14. DAY AND NIGHT — Ooy ond night retuit from the eorth'i rototloil. 

15. SHADOWS— Opaque objectt blocH light ond cost thodewt* 
le. YHE MOON — Vhe moon Shines by reflected light. 

17. DINOSAUR FOSSILS— Life in the Potf it reconttructed from fossil 
rcmoint. 

18 MAMMAL FOSSILS — Life in the post it reconstrucied from fossil 

remains ond ortifocts. 
IV. FOSSIL PRESERVATION — Life in the pest is reconstructed from pre* 

served specimens. 

20. ANIMAL EGGS — ^Some onimols reproduce their own kind from oggs. 

21. ANIMAL DEVELOPMENT- Some onimols post through o cycl# cf 
change from egg to odult. 

22. MAMMAL YOUNG — Mommolt hove speciol chorocto'lstics. 

23. SEEDS AND CUTTINGS— Green plants reproduce their own kind In 
seveirnl woys. 

24. NON*GRE£N PLANTS — Non*green plonts do not produce their own 
food. 

25. PLANTS NEED Ei^ERGY — Green plants need heot and light energy 
for growth. 

26. PLANTS NEED WATER-^Woter U etsentlol for the survivol of livin<^ 
things. 

27. ANIMALS NEED FOOD— Food is essentio* to the survivol of living 
things. 

2i. FOOD CHAIN— Animols ultimotely depend upon plants for food since 
onimols cannot monutocture their own food. 

29. LIVING THINGS GROW— PART 1— The site ond structure of on 
orgonism is limited by heredity. 

30. LIVING THINGS GROW — PART 2-->The development of oil orgonisntt 
1ft determined by heredity ond environment. 

31. WE GROW — Food< woter end air ore essentiol for the survivol of 
h^jmons. 

32. uROWTH — Increments in growth con be meosured. 
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SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE 

Thirty-two, 1 5-minute lessons 
Grade 2 



SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE is designed for use at the third 
level of the primary unit. It Is a continuation of SCIENCE IS 
SEARCHING (Level It) and LET'S GO SCIENCING (Level I) which 
Introduce children to the major conceptual schemes of science. 

In this series many of the fundamental Ideas or concepts 
which were presented during the second level are expanded. 
This expansion involves depth as well as sequence. For example, 
in the second level chlid'en discover that energy can cause 
changes to take place. In ihls level they explore energy. Its forms, 
its transformations, its Interchangeablilty and its conservation. An* 
other example Is found in the area of living things. The second 
levers studies are concerned with their structure and needs, 
whereas in the third level the emphasis Is placed on growthi 
development and diversity. 

Each lesson is developed around a main theme. These themes 
were selected because they embody many of the fundamental 
principles o' science. It Is upon these principles that subsequent 
scitinca course content can added both In scope and depth. 

The SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE tetecourse Is not divided 
Into formal units: however, the lesson titles group the programs 
into general areas of study. The telecoursa deals with ten 
general areas: The Very Small . . . Molecules at Work . . . 
Fuels at Work . . . Silence and Sound . . . Darkness and Light 
. . . The very Large . . . Plants Live and Grow . . . Animals 
Live and Grow . . . Millions of Years Ago and Now . . . and 
Stories for a New View: The Earth's Plants. 




Utt«fi fifl(N and m«iii fMnm of SCIENet CVCRYWHCflE: 

l9U9nf 1 to 3: THE VERY SMALL — ACtKoyfth they ore t«0 
•m«ll to b« seen, w can dicftct molt eyics by ofh«r Ri«thotf«; 
molccMltt of on* •ubifonca Ri«y b« cvtRly di«trlbut«4 
throvgh molteulos of onofhop; ffio motloci el Riof^evltf do- 
formiMt fhtf tfofo of m«Hor» 

LoMORt 4 to A: MOLECULES AT WOftK — Ktat mtiltot molo- 
ewlts movo fo«t«f; incroofod mofoeytor motion coysM mottot 
to OBpand; oso^ntiofl osortt « for«o that ide^i work. 

Loiiont 7 to 9: FUELS AT WQRK—^roon pa^H uta onarfy 
from tho tvn; groon plants ««n ttoro Mcrgy from tho sun; 
byrnlftf fy«l roloaiot onorf y. 

Lofioni 10 to 13: SILENCE AND $OUND-<-$aynd It tba rMwIt 
of vibrotlont; toMAdt vary In filtchi thoy may ba hl0b or 
tow; iound can travol tfirouflh toUdt, li^iyidt and gatot; 
•ownd travolt in wavo pattornt. 

Lotions 14 to U: DARKMESS AND LIGHT^EItctrlcol onorft^ 
can bo convortod; lltfht travolt In a ttralght lino anfi It eon 
bo fofltetad, trantmlttod or absorbod; tlabt It m ptyehr^lfigteal 
rt iponto to tho ttlmylut of Hfht. 

Uttoni IT to at: THE VERY LARaE-^Tho pfanoto a#o in con* 
ttont motion; tho moon It tho oarth'i tatolllta; ttarllfht 
trovift groot dlttaneot to roach tho aorth; tho unlvofia li 
vast and contlitt of many portt; man oxtondi hit knowlodflo 
of tho changing ynlvopto throygh tpaco o»pforotlon. 

Lottont 22 to 25: PLANTS LIVE AND 6R0W«-PlanH of tho 
tamo family hava common choroctorlttlct; nott planH nood 
proper omoyntt of hoot^ molttyro and air; i^oworlng plantt 
contltt of four fclndt of parts: rooH, tton . loovot and 
flowort. 




The television teacher or SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE Is Jo« 
anne Wilson of the Detroit Public Schools* Department of Educa- 
tional Broadcasting. 

TV teacher Joanne Wilson has been a teacher In the Detroit 
Public Schools system since 1956— the majority of those years 
spent In teaching science to elementary and junior high school 
students In many different economic areas of the city. 

A native of Detroit and mother of two. Mrs. Wilson has many 
hobbies that enhance and enrich her science teaching — organic 
gardening, dog breeding and showing, pigeon breeding for show, 
camping, fishing and hunting. 

She is a graduate of Wayne State University In Detroit where 
She earned a degree in zoology. She followed pre-medlcal studies 
♦vith post-degree work In elementary science education. Mrs. 
Wilson has been active In developing science procedures that 
would be adaptable to an open classroom situation. 



Pre-seiected lessons from this series are available for no-cost« 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matio videocaa* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



Lottont U to 29i ANIMAU LIVl AHP GIIOW<--P!oiitt aro dl* 
rKtty and Indlractly tho toyrca of all food for man and 
other anlmalt; tho tlth aad ^har animate wo uto for food 
aro ifltlmataly dopondont upon ^roon planH for thafr food; 
IntccH oro yfttmatoly doptcidont vpoA «»«on plapft for t^dr 
food; all orfonltmt dopond upon lood tubttoncot for onorffy 
and flrowth. 

Utson JO: MliLIONS Of YEARS AC^ AND NOW'^r«ontMiit 
have chongod over tho ycaro. 

Uttont 31 and 92: STPilieS rOR A NEW VifW: THE EARTH'S 
PLANTS-^LIvln« thingt ora tpoclolly adapted to u tpoclol 
onvlronmont; olattlflcatlon of living thtngt It botod on tho 
choroctorlttlct hold In common within tho troup. 
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SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY 



Thirty-five^ 15-minute lessons 
Grade 3 





SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY Is the fourth level In a four-year 
sequence for primary school children {K-3). It is preceded by 
LETS GO SCIENCING (Level I). SCIENCE IS SEARCHING (Level 
II) and SCIENCE IS EVERYWHERE (Level III). 

Based upon the conceptual schemes as developed by the 
National Science Teacher's Association, this terminal series em- 
phasizes the areas of astronomy, geology and ecology. In addi- 
tion, the nature of matter explored In the previous three levels 
Is extended to Include properties and structure on both molecular 
and aub^molecular bases. 

This series is divided Into eight areas of study. The first 
area deals with the sun, the central body of our solar system, 
and both Its characteristics and the effect of Its energy upon 
the earth. Area two deals with the phenomenon of electric cur- 
rent flow and how electrical energy can be used to do work. 
The universe, its dimension, its complexity and the celestial 
movements within it are explored in the third area. The fourth 
area delves into the structure and properties of matter. On 
both the molecular and atomic basis, elements, compounds and 
their relations to atomic structure and behavior are emphasized. 

The fifth area examines the characteristics of living organisms 
and the communities in which they live. This leads to the classi- 
fication of animals. The sixth area investigates forces that shape 
the earth both internally and externally. The characterlfj^lcs and 
energy conversions of the plant kingdom are explored In the 
seventh area. Finally, the adaptations of living organisms to their 
environment and accompanying behavior are observed. 

Each lesson is developed around a main theme. These themes 
were selected because they embody many of the fundamental 
principles of science. It is upon these principles that subsequent 
science course content can be added both In scope and depth. 

Mr. Donald Lang. Instructor for SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY, re- 
ceived his B.S. In Education and M.Ed, from Wayne State Unt« 
varsity. A veteran of television with the Department of Educational 
Broadcasting, Mr. Lang has many years of experience In science 
education. 

Pre-selected le;^^ons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obilgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex tapo. Idmm kinescope, or U-Matlc videooas* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guidd eiccompanying the series. 



SCIENCE IS DISCOVERY proffram tlt{«s «Rd synop$«(: 

1. HOW BIG IS YOUR WORLD?«^A« w« 9row, our undcrttORtfiiia of 
the w9rld arows os well. 

2. WHY DOES THE SUN'S POSITION SEEM TO CHANGE?-*Tho «p- 
rent cNanQcs of tho sun's position In tho sky con be m«osur«4 o(i4 

proflletcd* 

3. WHY DO ECLIPSES OCCUR?-»Specifi relotivo positions of tho sitn« 
moon and earth couse oclipsos. 

4. WHAT MAKES WATER MOVE?^Movom«Ats of woter moy bo cauffd 
by uneven distribution ot heat energy. 

5. WHAT MAKES AIR MOVI? — Near largo bodies of wator« winds or 
breezes blow nearly oil the time; 

6. WHAT IS THE WATER CYCLE?— There are many cycles of chongo 
in the world. 

7. WHAT MAKES ELECTRIC CURRENT PLOW?«~»Mony forces eon causa 

electricity to flow. 

HOW CAN ELECTRICAL ENERGY MAKE THINGS MOVE?<^Era«tro« 
mognetk forces con be used to do work. 
9. WHAT ARE PLANETS? — Plonets ore satellites of tha sua. 

10. WHY DO TEMPERATURES OF PLANETS VARY?— -The amount of 
solor radiation which a planet receives depends upon its ^distance 
from the sun. 

11. ARE ALL STARS ALlKE?--AII stors in the universe give off energy 
in the form of heat ond lioht. 

12. HOW BIG IS THE UNIVERSE— -The universe is an aggregate of all 
the existing things known to man. 

13. WHAT IS MATTER?— .Motter is anything that occupies spoeo and 
hos weight. 

M. WHAT ARE THE PROPERTIES OP MATTER?— Every kind of mottOr 
hos its Own chorocteristic propcrt.... 

15. HOW DOES TEMPERATURE AFFECT MATTER?— The state of matter 
Is determined by Its temperoture. 

16. HOW MANY KINDS OF ATOMS EXIST?-^Thera ore more than ona 
hundred different kinds of otoms. 

17. HOW ARE ATOMS COMBINED?— Atoms combine to form eltimentt 
or compounds. 

18. WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LIVING THINGS^Uvlitg 
fhings grow« move# respond and reproduce. 

19. WHERE ARE LIVING THINGS FOUND?— That port of tha world In 
which on orgonism lives is colled its environment. 

20. HOW ARE ANIMALS CLASSIFIED — Animals may bo separated Into 
groups occording to their body structure. 

21. WHAT ANIMALS LIVE IN COMMUNITIES?— Many animals iiv* to- 
gether in greups. 

22. WHAT 1% THE EART^ SURFACE LIKE?— The surface of the earth 
consists of an uneven distribution of land ond water surroundod 
by air. 

23. HOW IS THE EARTH'S SURFACE CHANGED BY WIND?- Winds 
can ^honge the surface of the earth. 

24. HOW IS THE EARTH'S SURFACE CHANGED BY WATER?-— Moving 
woter ond ice con chonge the surfoce of the earth. 

25. HOW IS THE EARTH'S SURFACE CHANGED BY INTERNAL 
FORCES?'^The action of earthquakes and volconoes can cause 
maior thonges in the earth's surfoce* 

26. HOW ARE GREEN PLANTS ALIKE?~Green planH are related through 
common structure. 

27. HOW ARE NON-GREEN PUNTS ALIKE?— Non-green plonH are re- 
lated through common structure. 

2B. WHAT GREEN PLANTS REPRODUCE BY $EED$?«--Some groups of 

green plants reproduce by seeds. 
29. WHAT GREEN PLANTS REPRODUCE Ht OTHER MEANS?— Soma 

a roups of green plants reproduce by vegetative means or sporot. 
low ARr PLANTS CLASSIFIED?— Structurol similarities provide 
o basis for plant clossifif ation. 

31. WHAT IS IN A P0ND?^Every living thing must obtain fiom IH 
own environment all thot if needs for llfo^ 

32. HOW ARE ANIMALS ADAPTED FOR SURVIVAL---Animals hove 
speeiol parts which enoble th«.m to live In their environment. 

33. HOW IS BALANCE IN AN ENVIRONMENT MAINTAINED?— The 
number of plonts ond animals in on environment depends partly 
upon the amount of /ood available. 

34. WHAT HAPPENS WHEN ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS ARE AL- 
TERED? — Severe /nvironmental chongos can effect chansts in the 
animol and plont populotions. 

35. WHAT ARE SOME SPECIAL FORMS OF BEHAVIOR?^Many kinds 
of behovior are adaptations which help animals live in their en- 
vfronments. 
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BEST COPY AVMUBU 



LAND AND SEA 

Fifteen, 1 5-minute lessons 
Grade 3 



The iessons in this excellent series were prepared with a 
number of purposes In mind: to supplement a variety of science 
curricula by providing resources not usually available in the 
classroom ... to give the child experiences with the processes 
and procedures in science rather than facts alone . . . and to 
encourage the student to search, critically observe his findings 
and evaluate his accumulated evidence. 

Television teacher Louise McNamara makes considerable use 
of the questioning technique. And most programs end with *'what 
if . , questions, suggesting avenues of stimulation and interest 
to the student and fostering his continuing curiosity in the field, 

LAND AND SEA lessons are built around the follovi^lng topics: 
the shape, rotation and hoe of the earth: soil; forces that change 
the earth — water, wind and glaciers; rocks; mountains and vol- 
canou-. the sea; se^' animats: the edge of the sea; life and death 
in the sea; and ihe pond. 

IVIrs. McNamara is a graduate of Radcliffe College and took 
her Master's Degree from Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
She has been a classroom teacher, an elementary science spe- 
cialist and has served as an editor of science and health text- 
books in addition to being published in a number of children's 
magazines. 

The L iND AND SEA teacher's guide offers a wealth of 
material and suggestions for follow-up activities. It also includes 
a vocabulary outline, supplementary reading references and a 
listing of audio-visual materials available for use with the course. 

Quad tapes or a kine of typical lessons from the course — and 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher's guide — are avail- 
able for proviewin'j purposes upon request from Great Plains 
Library. There is no charge for this service. The potential user 
should understand, howeyer, that only a few representative les- 
ions from the course are available as a part of this "no 
obligation" sampling service. 

The lessons of LAND AND SEA; 





/I 


vtape 


B&W 




TV TEACHER 
MRS. LOUISE McNAMARA 



1. THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH: teoches the child 
to guettiofi brood genoralisotions which are noi^ 
self-evident ond to ask for the evidence behind 
them. 

2. THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH: ocqjuoints chil- 
dren with the concept of apparent motion os op- 
posed to real motion. 

3. THE FACE OF THE EARTH: teaches the usefulness 
of observation as a basis for scientific thought • • . 
creates on ottitude of curiosity regerdingi the origin 
of the earth. 

4. SOIL: teaches the value of close, careful observa- 
tion as a basic scientific approach to a problem. 

5. FORCES THAT CHANGE THE EARTH^WATER: 
shcr/s the effects of rain, snow^ rivers and floods 
on the earth's surfoce. 

6. FORCES THAT CHANGE THE EARTH— WIND: 
shows the usefulness of simulating natural condi- 
tions in the laboratory and studying problems on 
o small scole. 

7- FORCES THAT CHANGE THE EARTH—GLACIERS: 
examines the movement and erosive force of 
glaciers. 



a. ROCKS: develops a method for classifying a group 
of ossortad rocks. 
' 9. MOUNTAINS AND VOLCANOES: « acquaints ehil* 
dren with the greet forces below ^he earth's surface 
contributing to the eart^^'s changing featuvef . 

10. THE WORLD WAS ONCE VERY DIFFERENT: d.s- 
Gusses Indian artifocts and fossils from prehistoric 
times to show how forms of life have changed on 
earth. 

11. THE ? .A: gives the child a feeling for the vastness 
of the sea and knowledge of some of «tt basic char- 
a<rtsrl«tics. 

12. SEA ANIMALS: examines the kinds of animals liv- 
ing in the sea ond how they ore suited to this life. 

13. THE EDGE OF THE SEA: acquaints children with 
the notion of natural habitats. 

14. LIFE AND DEATH IN THE SEA: examines rhe food 
choin ond some onimals' natural defense systems. 

15. THE POND, uses a microscope to explore a small 
noturol habitat. 



Produced by The 21«lnch Classroom, I sten, Mass,, at WGBH-TV 



EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE 

Sixty-four^ 20-minute lessons 
Grade 5 



EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE Is designed to develop a scl- 
ontific attitude on the part of the student — an attitude that will 
allow the studert to explore his environment In a scientific way. 
The result of the proper development of this attitude together 
with a basic fund of scientific facts gives children a better 
understanding of their environment and how science can be used 
to interpret* understand and evaluate It. 

The presentations have been organized in such a manner 
that they may be used In a variety of ways. The classroom 
teacher may merely use an occasional lesson from a unit as 
an introduction, summary or enrichment of a unit already planned 
for a Class. Or an entire unit may be used ... or the series In 
its entirety as the basis for a total science program. 

The teacher's guid^ is designed to give the classroom teacher 
an idea of the content, «»Mabuiary and objective of each telecast. 
Related activities and references are not to be considered com- 
plete or even restrictive. The references are listed in the back 
of the guide according to unit titles. 

The children are Invited to participate In the telecast by 
answering questions (aloud or to themselves), raising hands and 
making selections. The degree and the direction of class partici- 
pation must be guided by the classroom teacher; for it is the 
teacher who knows the students, their needs and abilities. 

With some eleven years of teaching experience, television 
teacher John W. Burns taught science by television for two years 
with the Detroit educational TV Project. He received h!s B.S. 
and masters degree at Wayna State University where his Interest 
in audio visua> teaching aids was expressed In his graduate 
thesis on this subject. 

Pre-selected fessons from this series are available for no*codt, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16rnm kinescope, or U*Matlc videocas- 
sette. 1ne preview package aluo InoJudes a returnable copy of 
\t\e guide accompanying the series. 



EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE pro9rtfm titles: 

UNIT |r ;NTH0DUCT)0N 

^ Whot Is Science?— pN^^usophy 
UNIT II: GEOUOGY 

TiT<? Fprmotfort of t^i* E:»rth--^rl9lB 

3. Igneous Rock-^om position pt rho G<sift9i ' 

4. Sedimentary Rock — compoviffon of th« uoith 

5. Motamarphtc Rock — composivion of the eor^h 
UNIT III: ANI^^ \LS 

ft. tn^ompliita Me;<;morpho»i<-^ro«shoppers 

7. CompJoto MclamofpKosis — buttcrfMes and inotht 

a. *<coB>-*tocic>i insrett 

*>. Ant? olid Wc:sMS*--«oriai insects 

1Q. Inject Su:vlval— odaptatiuns 

11. Insect FM^^nds ond Fees— cconowic ImnHccitloA 

1i. Collecting Insects --procedure 

13. Arochiti^s: Spiders — li'c history 

14. Vertcbrotcs: Evcopin^* Enemics-^protectton ond adaptation« 
1$. VertcOrotes: Securing Food — food getting and adoptotlons 

16. Migrorion — addptotlons 

17. HiMrnotion-*-^daptotlont 
It. The Bcover — choractefiitio 

19. Th^ 3ot-^Mperstliions 
UNIT IV: Af R 

20. A\f Pressure^-^wolght 

21 . Heating ond Coolmg— «ffe<:t 

22. ToMperoturo— thermometer 

23. Borometrie P^essure^^arometttr 

24. Wlnd-^nemcmcter 
21 . WoVor Cycle — ncitur^ 

26. Weather Pureou^^pe'dtion 

27. Homemade Wi:ather Stotion-^homemod* IftslfuAitnti 
UNIT VI. rUGHT ^ 

H;story of Flight — scientific enterprise 

29. Problems of Flight — control 

30. Jets and Rockets-^modern ftight 

31 . Satellites — reporters in tpgee 







TV Teacher JOHN BURNS 



UNIT VII: MAQNETISM 

32. Theory of Magnetism — motecula. 

33, Permanent Magnett^«haraetarlttlct 
MegneHc rieldt-^'llnes of force 

VIII; EUCTAICITY 
^6. Electromagnets— tempi .*<«ry 

Generating Electricity {t*c.it One)— chemical 



Ui 



37. 
31. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 



Generating Elceiricity (Parf Two)*— mechanicdl 
Conductert and Insula' 



ilators— flow of current 
Circuits — control of cirrent 
Usi^sg Circtilts^-opplication 
Heot and U^rht — appiiancM 
Safetv«->i>ropar use 
UNIT IX: FIRE 

44. CombuitioR'«~stiecessary conditions 

45. ^ire Control^reguiating coftditlont 

46. Fire Flahting— firemen 
UNIT X: PUNTS 

47. Plant Structur»*-4eoves^ stems and roots 
46. Seed>'^fwnttion 

49. Cuttings^^ropa^atlon 

50. Dulbs— propagatton 

eN*:rx;: vEstTisffAfEs 

£1 . Rip^lles {P<«rf Ont}-<-snalte» 

Reptiles vP<irt T vo) — turtles, flxerds^ alligators and crdcodilci 
Amphll^lons— -solamonders^ frogs and toads 
Fit h-^he^acterlstlts 
Birds— «<haracteristlCi 
Momma lt~cha»oclef'ist{cs 
Pets— fe»ponA>bllity fcpf c^re 
UNiT XIl: PREHISTORY 

$8. Sn the Beginning^^rlgln and development 
Pino»aurs (Part Unr)— veptlUs of long ago 
Olnoi^ur^ (Port Vwc») — diSt^ippearanca 
The Tai ?i> — death trap of the oges 
£e V Mammels* -living .elotives 
SovIpq Our WUdli?e— sons'>n'atloa 
UNIT Kill: COHCtUSIOK 

64. Scienco for the Future»-<mpiIcat)on« 



$2. 
S3. 
S4. 

S6. 

S7. 



59. 
60. 
6i. 
62. 
63. 
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LET'S EXPLORE SCIENCE 



Fourteen, 15-minute lessons MSf COPY AVRllilBll 
Intermediate 




B&W 



'\ . . ail too often we are giving our yoL*ng people cut flowers 
when we should be teaching them to grow their own plants. . . . 
We think of the mind as a storehouse to be filled when we should 
be thinking of it as ari Instrument to be used. . . 

These comments from former Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Secretary John W. Gardner In his Self-Renewal: 
The Individual »nd the Innovative Society exemplify the philosophy 
underlyi-^.q development of LETS EXPLORE SCIENCE, a science 
instructiun teiecourse employing the inquiry approach. 

Television teacher for the series Is Peter H. Taylor. Dr. 
Donald Stotler. science supervisor at the Portland (Oregon) 
Schools, was consultant for the teiecourse. Television production 
was supervised by Dr. Patricia L. Swenson, TV-radio supervisor 
for the Portland Schools. 

Development of national course content improvement pro- 
grams over the past few years has resulted in significant changes 
In the direction of American education. The Influence generated 
by these programs, which have been conducted at the high school 
level, is now being felt In the elementary grades. And, along 
with actual course ImprovDmef.t, the programs have suggested 
new teaching methods in the science field. 

Science education Is now fraught with phrases such as "the 
discovery method/' "the Inquiry approach," and **emphasl2lng 
process rather than product." Such approaches are Investigated 
and used in LET S EXPLORE SCIENCE. 



A special help to assist teachers in ascertaining the most 
productive use of LET S EXPLORE SCIENCE Is also available 
from Great Plains National. It Is a 30-mlnute. In-service utilization 
program that will help them better understand the phllosophv 
behind development of the tel&course. A helpful and Informativ ) 
teacher's guide also accompanies the series. 

LETS EXPLORE SCIENCE was one of only a few teiecourses 
singled out for attention in an article appearing In "The Saturday 
Review'* magazine {Nov. 19. 1966). Here's what SR said of the 
series: "Throughout the series, the writer-teleteacher. Peter 
Taylor, used the camera to sweep youngsters along as colleagues 
In his inquiries into such things as the pendulum, simple balances, 
rolling balls and household liquids. The programs evoke rather 
than overwhelm the child's curiosity about the everyday world." 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matlc vldaocas- 
seito. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




TV TEACHER PETER TAYLOR 



OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 



1. HOW 00 YOU KNOW?— An exploration of the 
role of the senses in learning and in scientific observa- 
tion. 

2. SORTING THINGS — The organization and classi- 
fication of materials. 

3. EXTENDING OUR SENSES— The problem of ex- 
tending the senses by using instruments. 

4. WHAT DO YOU DO WITH NUMBERS?— A dis- 
cussion of th>e use of measurement and groohing, 

5. HUNCHES AND GUESSES--An examination of 
the use of hypotheses and prediction in scientific re- 
search. 

6. EXPLORING GASES — Ways ot collecting ond pre- 
paring gases. 



-The process of experimenta- 
""he importance of mak«ng 



7. CRYSTAL CLEAR- 

tion. 

8. PUSH AND PULL- 

useful definitions. 

9. THE MAGNET EARTH— An explanation of the 
ways to interpret dota. 

10. HOT AND COLO — Met'-^ods of communicating. 

11. WHAT DO YOU THINK?— The volue of predic- 
tion. 

12. EXPLORING PLANTS— Points out the value of 

experimenting with one variable, where possible. 

13. SEESAWS^ SLIDES AND SWINGS—Voriout lev- 
ers are used to point up the importance of space-time 

comparison^, 

14. DRAWING A PICTURE OF NATURE- An expla- 

notion of how learning may be increased when concept- 
ual models ore drawn up. 



Produced by the Portland (Ore.) Public Schools et KOAP-TV 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



AROUND THE CORNER 

Thirty-five, 15-minute lessons 
Grades 1 or 2 





TV TE.\C:HER MARJORY KIBURTZ 
and SMOKEY 

OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson number, title and 
annotation : 

1. WE GO AROUND THE CORNER— People evcrvvshcre hve together in 
family groups 

2. WHO TAKES CARE OF US?— The universal in»errc(ationchip of family 
membe'-i Ond the iTportor^cc ?ho rriother 

3. BOYS GROW UP TO BE MEN— The irrportance of the fother'i family 

role 

4. ARE YOU THE YOUNGEST OR THE OLDEST CHlLD?-^Each family 
member Contfifjutei Of^tJ «,harc^ »n family pieO^iures and responsibilities 

5. DO YOU HAVE RELATIVES THAT YOU OFTEN VISIT?-- Poiat.on$hips 
between cjeneratjonv con he mu'ua'V Vipportmg . . . an I sequence between 
generations odds to an understanding of time 

A. AN APPLE A DAY--When one is Ul. he con coil an the help of Q 
doctor Consideration should be shown someone who is lU. 

7. IS YOUR PET A MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILYJ—Peopie have a spcCiQl 
respond ibi I t'y to 'ake roro ot 'he r pets 

t. DOES EVERYONE EAT THREE MEALS A DAY?— The need for food 
(S univefSO' Picn"" an»*'*a s and tc-;; e a i need fncl to survive 

9, BREAD, MCE OR POLAR BEAR MEAT?— What foods people eat is 
uSuQlly 'de'ermrr»ed ty thc.r cnv:r^n'rcnt Staple fcods differ fr-.m country 
to C3un*rv 

10, WHY 00 WE NEED FARMS Farmers ore important far they provide 
the food we cot 

11. FARMING IS EASIER TODAY Improved tools and machines of our 
time heip ut produce f J fqster ana he'tcr 

12. FOOD FOR SUPERMARKETS-' One farm family can produce enough 
food to feed several fa'»'''''es in addit»on to the fari>^er. wo depend on 
processors, packagers on-J dis^r t^u* ,rs of form products 

U. COW'S OR CAMEL'S MILK- SfH.-ioh/ed distribution processes moke 
It possible for us to er.i;.y fresh f^ods even . -ough hvo m.ilcs from the 
SCLirce. The modern da ry is on exomp'c 

14 WHY IS FRUIT GOOD FOR US?~ Fruit is a valuable nutritional 
food. 

15. A PLACE TO EAT AND BE SAFE -A!l families need shelter— -a place 
*o eat, to i,ieep ond be protec'ed Ho^^es ore designed atid built to take 
core of as rnonv of our needs as poss bio 

16. IGLOOS AND PALM BRANCHES— A house provides protection from 
weather onu froni danqcr Families whn i/ve m different ports of the wTld 
require rfifferont kinds of houses. 

17. WHY ARE SOME HOUSES BUILT ON STILTS? - When buiid>ng shel- 
ters, people often use moteno's found neorbv A k«nd of shelt. * suitable 
for one c\ ^^oJe »s often nM su»'Ob'e f'.r onother. 

It, WHERE DO YOU PLAY IF YCU LIVF IN A C^VY?— Both Cities and 
forms qre essen'ioi to our economy Fomihes living m cities hove c!ds© 
neighbors but of ♦en do not eniov yards or gardens 



This sparkling primary lave! soctsl studies series offers view** 
ing students the opportunity to broaden understandings of the 
world about them. It accomplishes this through widespread 
investigation of mankind's basic needs. Thes^ needs are com* 
pared among the various civilizations , . . and the students are 
led to discover tne similarity of these needs— and how they are 
satisfied— the world over. 

The lessons of AROUND THE CORNER are designed as 
enrichment and supportive experiences and are not meant to 
take the place of basic and de velopmental instruction. 

The basic aim of the series can be thus described: as children 
are Invited to examine irte likenesses of people and are led to 
recognize the right of people to be different, they will understand 
others — and themselves — better* 

The problem solving approach is used to develop the under- 
standings posed during the series. Th^ children viewing AROUND 
THE CORNER will come to realize that people all over the world 
are faced with the problem of feeding, clothing and sheltering 
themselves. The dii-encompasslng need of caring for others is 
highlighted in this telecourse. 

Mrs. Kiburtz (the TV teacher) Is a graduate of Oberiln (Ohio) 
College and took her master's degree from the University of 
South Florida. Her classroom experience has been in the first, 
third and fourth grades. From time to time, Smokey (see picture) 
appears with Mrs. Kiburtz on AROUND THE CORNER. Florida 
school children familiar with the series reportedly look forward 
with great anticipation to Smokey*s visits. 

19. WHO HELPS PROTECT US AND OUR HOMES?— The importance 
services - police and fire deportments— to protect life and property in a 
community. * .1 

20. WHAT DO YOU WEAR TO SCHOOL?— Clothin&. a bostC need oH 
people provides coml'^rt and protection. 

21. DO CHILDREN IN HOT LANDS DRESS AS YOU DO?— Dress varies 
oround the world the weather and cJimote being the doterminent. 

22. WHAT Kind of SNOWSUITS ARE THERE?— PeoPle adopt their 
clothing \u their civironmont 

23. WHERE 00 OUR CLOTHES COME FROM?~-People moke their cloth- 
ir-g from the materials available For exorrpie Cotton. Silk, wool. 5«wing 
rTiOchmes ot\ti fuctones moko if easy to buy clothes that fft, 

24. LEAVE YOUR SHOE; OUTSIDE THE DOOR— Clothing and How it is 
worn varies according to trodition ond custom. 

25. NURSES CAPS AND BAKERS HATS-^The vorious occupotions of 
people require that they wear specio! kinds of cMhing or uniforms. 

26. MONEY— People are paid for their wcrk. The money feoi.zcd is 
used in exchonfjo for goods or services 

27. EARNING MONEY BY HELPING OTHERS— There are many different 
kinds of work Many occupations require different skills and abilities 

2a. IF MACHINES WORK, ARE THEY LIKE PEOPLE?— Toots and ma- 
chines, properly jsed and maintained, help us produce faster and better. 
But if IS mon who invents these devices to do his work. 

29. THE MONKEES UP TO SAT?— Many peop.e with special talents 
cam rnonry by cntcrtoininq other people 

30. WHAT WILL YOU 8E WHEN YOU GROW UP?-^Thero ore mony 
jol)S from which po'^'plo can rr.ake o career choice. 

31. MAKE eELIEVE fUN People need enrichment for their doily ex* 
iStenco An important need is the need for having fun. 

32. WHAT GAMES CAN FAMILIES PLAY?— Because of the labor iOvmg 
machines of '.odoy. people hove more free time for fun. Members of a 
f jmiiy unit can cooperate in planning things that ore fun 

33. STORY TIME IS FUN -Rei^ding is o good way to enjoy oneself. 
Book?» provide experiences thot otherwise would not be ovoHoble 

34. PEOPLE SING ALL OVER THE WORLD— The fun of singing together 
IS univeisoi wherever there ore children 

35. WE'VE GON£ AROUND THE CORNER— The series is sunrimori/ed 
. . . ond love is stressed as the greatest of the world's needs. 



Er|ci 



Produced by Florida West Coast ETV, Inc., at WEDU-TV, Tampa, Fla. 
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CHILDREN AND THE LAW 

Twelve, 20-minute lessons 
Primary and Intermediate 



CHtLDREN AND THE LAW is actually two, six^program series 
designed for children in Grades One ihrough Thrtni , . . and In 
Grades Four through S^x. The lessons^ however, could be used — 
at the teacher s discretion — for either younger or older students. 

CHtLDREN AND THE LAW employs both in-studio sequences 
and materials filmed on location. Situations depicted are essen- 
tially familiar to children in the above-noted age groups. The 
lessons are entertaining and couched in patterns of humor which 
appeal to the child. On-camera hosts are Menry Novotny and 
Pat Proft. 

in August 1972. the American Bar Association named CHIL- 
DREN AND THE LAW and its producers as recipients of the ABA a 
highest honor — the Silver Gavel Award. 

It was recognized in the preparation of CHILDREN AND THE 
LAW that **laW is a particularly abstract concept for children. 
For this reascn. the key legal concepts *he programs seek to 
disclose are put in rather basic form. An effort was made to draw 
concrete illustrations from the child*s world or experience. 

In each lesson of CHILDREN AND THE LAW, the Key '^oncept 
is illustrcited along with an Introduction to the rules and la^vs as 
necessary adjuncts to a ••{ust** and smoothly operating society 
. . . to a view of law as **process/* ever changing a; soclety*s 
needs require It. SiT.h concepts obviously require "Vanslatlon"* 
into the language of the chil Jn^in and need to be made concrete 
In terms of their life situations. 

While the lessons of CHILDREN AND THE t attempt to 
engage In this oroceS5» of re-symboUzation, it 13 obvious that the 
classroom teachers roie is particJiarry significant. Using the 
teacher*s guide materials which introduce and exo'ore the issues 
of each lesson, the teacher Is encouraq^^d to seek the active par- 
ticipation of the children in discussion. 

Pre-selected lessons from CHILDREN AND THE LAW are 
available for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains 
National on either coIo/ quad^'uplex vidKO tape. 16 mm *>lack 
and white kinescope, or color L»-Mntic videocassettes. The pre- 
viewing package also includes a rt^tLrnahle copy of a teacher's 
guide for the series. 



NOTE: In addition to video tape and video cassette, lassons 
seven through twelve (Intermediate Level) are also avallabia 
on color 16mm kinescope* The fmr-lesson lease price is $15 
(without TV rights) for a sevan*day use period. The par-lesson 
purchase price Is $160 (also without TV rights)* Contact 6PN 
(or quotations on television use of these lessons. 



Tiir«» »nd kty conctpta for tha itsson* of CHILOREN MD THB LAW: 

PRIMARY LEVEL — 

1. TME BEST QAME IN THE WORLD Rul«t tn«bf« poopfo to t9tfft>ii«fi 
ordoWy and onjoytbla nv««. 

2. TEINQ IT* FOREVER ^ RuFot mutt b# onforetd and f9$p%QM If tftty 
«ro to tm •ffaettvo, 

3. A GAME CALLED FREE BASE ^ If nocttMOr. rulot o«n f OlMMiSOd 
to maM our Mvat aatiar ami mora anloyat^ta. 

4. THE OREAT PICNIC -» Uwa ara vary important rufaa whieh art tfia 
nvsponaibHlfy of all. 

5. THE BASEBALL QLOVE — Law la tlit raiponalblllty of avary citlsan. not 
(ua% tha "profatalonala** wa htra. 

V. A FORKFUL OF SUQAR Law la a proeaaa. not a ayatam of Inflajifbla 
rulaa. Whan aociaty ra«|uiraa it, lawa can ba ohanflad. 

INTERIMEOIATE LEVEL — 

7. THE HERO SANDWICH ^ Riilaa and lawa anabia paopfa to atlabltih 
ordarfy and anjoyabta ttvaa with otbara* 

9. THE STRANGER IN BLUE — Rulaa muat ba anforcad and raapaotod II 
tbay ara to ba affaotlva. 

9. HERE COME OE JUOQe — • Lawa ara mada and 'Mntarpratad" to main* 
tain a Just aoetaty and tp protact tha righta of ovary cltlfan. 

10. HERO MEETS AN OLD FRIEND ^ Law la a procata (not a avatam of 
Inftaxibia rulaa) daalgnad to halp tha offandar aa wall aa to protact eitlian and 
proparty rtghta. 

11. HERO GETS A LETTER — Whan aoelaty raqulraa It, lawa can ba 
changad to fnaura Qraatar lUtttoa and fraadom. 

la. FREE AT LAST — Law daaarvaa tha ratpaot of oitltana in a damocracy, 
for :aw la avaryona a ratponaibill^, not |Mat that ol "profaaalonala** wa lilra. 
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BECOMING ME 

Twelve^ 15-minute lessons 
Primary 




"A child has a lot of uncertainties to fnrt\ He's 
teaming all the time^some positive thing^t ,\omf* 
negative. If a child can cope xvifh himself and 
others then new experiences ivon't he frightening 
or beunldcring. The series fiECOMfNG ME is a 
tool for helping children cope with themselves 
and others. The lessons are from the child's point 
of view and use everyday situations as well as 
fantasy -reatnres/*-ttt.. x "An Introduction to BE- 
COMING ME*' Kith Dr. Joyce Brother*, p^y- 
chologist^ author and TV*radio personality 



This social science series Is designed to assist the primary 
student in learning concepts of human behavior and developing 
behavioral understandings. 

Whether a child can relate, and how that child does relate to 
others both within his own society and In other societies, depends 
upon how he understands himself. Therefore, BECOMING ME 
deals with seif—self-ldentlfication and self-image. 

The series' goals are to free an environment for the child to 
develop a healthy self-Image (self-respect, self-worth, self-esteem) 
and an understanding of himself and his self*resources. Within 
this framework^ materials relevant to the understanding of the 
child and the world can deal honestly and realistically with the 
burning Issues of contemporary society, not as emotional and 
controversial Issues, but as aspects and problems of identity, 
interaction, conflict and change. 

These open-ended experiences, utilizing the viewpoint of a child, 
^ill motivate students to seek their own conclusions tfuough both 
Classroom follow-up and related personal experiences. There will 
be a deepening of understanding as experiences develop through 
Ihe grades which will be commensurate with the Increasing com- 
plexity of conflict and change— adolescence, sex, drugs, etc— 
and the compounding of real issues by social and othei pressures. 

BECOMING ME consists of three units of tour programs^ each 
concerned with self-identlty and self-image. 

A pre-selected lesson from BECOMING ME is available for pre- 
view from Great Plains National on quadruplex video tape, %-U 
video cassette or 16mm film. A returnable copy of the accom- 
panying teacher's guide may also be obtained for evaluation 
and study. 



BECOMING ME Program Tillee and Summirrei: 



nc«pttor Of a p«rMn that Mrm mitlit look * ^M^r t^rojifli 
i^n wiUi taeei ottitf dia Wt. QtMtoftt, i Rvrt«« ,t(i«^ c^lMa 



UNIT I: Hty«l9«| Idtnttfy 

1. LOOK AROUKD YOU-^T^tt pt^nm offtff til ^troducttwi to tfm 
ftinetfOA of oiprotiSoiii, movomoni, ctothlAd «mi Oody«i«llc io nw 
rttovreoo witti mhieh edlMnui e«a dotorrbo ottwr* m m«mtohN|i. 
Tfto oOjoi^lfo of ttto profTMi li to hoip dilMroii dofUie wid dMortto 
UMRiMmi io iM^auo wltMn • unhrorMl framo nl rtforoneo. 

t. INSIDE 

ttiotr eoncopttor < 

m§cm ttm wofttf of t!i« bo^. Vm pt0^9m*m Mim objodlvo U to flfvo 
UNI eCilM OR iwftfOROM of am romHublo ood muioolo tet n iw iwft 

S, TNI WAOICAL, WONOEilFUL^WNAT?«^Thte MQ/tm to 0 iMMIO pm- 
•onftd In ilio form of 0 foblo to Wndlo tbo cfilM'o apMClotloii of « 
romtfkobro Rhytlool rt»oiifco-«io body. In mo ond. «^«f.5!!S! 
botvtOii RMOboflletl and humn inftfiMitAto art mado otdd' «Ad atudoalo 
foarn that ftioy aro tbo anawor to tho riddio pooad by tbo titlo. 

4. ire EVCRYWHEtiB— T!!fa la a program abo«l tbo (MOftasoo of w 
owroufidmaa; tiio onvirooaiaiit w avonrwhovo and ft baa a daffiHa 
faipaet on urn. ob|octhro la to a^ M cMM an avaraaoio of, and 
approelatloo f< Jio ORylfOfHnont. 

UNIT II: toolal IdORtlty 

a. I tELONQ TO aOMEiODV— Tbta pto^tmm la doalfiAOd to bote tba cbll- 
dfOR rovlow Iboir oarllott and mom fiuHlaiiioRtai aoelal bMlwite^ Aa 
tbay look at tba waya In «blo(i infanta and «anr yf^nna «t«!Mr««JN9«M 
OA earatablRp adutta (uaually moibora and moihar aorroedlM), My oan 
roiaot on tba natuM of Ibat dafMndanco and bo«« from tba vocy .boflbi- 
nbvg, biMtan bolnfo tm4 aaeb oibar. 

i. ilXES Allp •EVENt-*Tbla program proitota tba /oungoit paor aoclal 
ynff taatifia iRdtpandaROo, daflRlng l«a<tertiilp, oaploring daelalon mak* 
bif and atparimanilng witb group proeoaaoa. 



7. WHEN I Oaow UF-*-*Tbla pi^ram kitroduca^^ tba cblld to trork rolaa* 
It aiploraa prallmlnacy guattlontng Into tbo atr^eta of lob latlti'action 
and olitra auggaatlona for Invaatlgatton and dtteovafy. Tbo ebltdran ara 
aneotiragod to OMmino Ibair own bitatatta for oluoa to aeblafbig aUmi»> 
lafhro vork axp«rianoaa« 

I. THE ME T0¥0fW0W— Tbia program dfaottaaaa tba proeata of cbanga 
witb tb£ rblld and ravaala tbo dramatic raaiilta of a growing, ^banging 
eomnnniiy oontraatad witb tbo apparant atagnatlon of a town tbat baa 
ratlatad cbanga. Tbo prtnetpio of tbo opan mind la auggaatad to faollt* 
fata tba adaptation to etimiga. 

UNIT III: Emotional l^ntlf^ 

9. f THINK I FEEL, I'M ME(— Tbfa program oxploro« two Important ala* 
maata of amotlonal dayatoemant^ba ability to tf 'nk and tba ability to 
fool. A narrator/gulda aaalala tbo anient In tortuig out and idantltytng 
tbaao two ma|or human eapabllltlaa« 
10. THE FEELINQ FINOERf-^Tbla program tttlllxaa animation with an ua« 
wmt approach aa tba Ulfflltad craaturaa from oular •paea*<i-Moxono and 
8tarfon«-«rrhra on tbo aaHb to atudy tbo faallnga of poopla. ^Tbo 
QlfQItadt, with Iboir fagllng fiRdar and Faallng Koapar. pfoyldo a 
vablola by which tba program'a obhetlwo la ravoalad— 4ba Idafitlflcatlon 
and labating of faallnga. 

II. THE inAINtTEas— Tbia program aiploroa way* in tvbicb tblnblng la 
utad and bow thinking la mada up of dilfarant ccgnlttva ablllllaa* It 
abowa bow ono child, Jill, uaoa four thinking abllltiaa. Puppala Madama 
Imagination, Mr. Mamonr* Awaranaaa Owl and Cbarlta Cboooar pcraontfy 
aaeb thinking ability. 

ia. NO ONE LIKE ME--Thla program baa a thraa^fold obloeth^o toward tba 
vlawing audlanca: to abow now thinking and faallng Intoract to maka 
up rndapandani action ... to oncouraga Invattlgailon of and ranactlon 
upon tbo aetlona of paopla<~-aetlona tfiat ara btouoM about by thinking 
and faallng ... and to ampbaiUo ibat lb« abUTty to think and faal 
makaa aaeb parip*- uni^uo and mdhrlduai. 



BECOMING ME 

(continued) 



v'tape 
v*cassette 
film 



FILM Pl^rClHQ 

It \h9 progrtmt of 9EC0MINQ ME art aequirtd on fltm« itmf 
may b9 uttd tithtr by tttaivitlon ircnimlation . . • or aa audio 
vlaual pratanlatlont within • claatfoom. Tht par pros^ini purehaaai 
and rtntal fata: 

PURCHASE (without talavlaton rlgMt) $120«00 

RENTAL (ont*waak parlod, without TV rioMa) $ 15.00 

Plaat« contact Qraat Plalna National for quotationa on talavlaloci 
tfaa of tha pro^rama. 





In THE FEELING FtNOERS (Lesson 10) G«flimad cre^itufas from Outer spaca 
rtrtivf *n E^tth tci Muilv th«* fotjiiMqs of Carth peopif? With their Fnelinq Fin- 
Jers Anxi F«t>iinq K<*Hpots ist»*» rit)Ov«) thf» .ini»'iHto'l ( roatufcs provide the 
vievMnq au'Jieno*' with a vohicit* thfouqt' wtuch the Mm «, nhiecttve is 
revealed— the labelmq and tdentiticatton of feeimqs 
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f educed by Great Plains National at KUON-TV, Lincoln, Nebr. 



LET'S BUILD A CITY 

Sixteen, 15-minute lessons 
Grades 2 or 3 




vlape 
v'cassette 



B&W 



TV Teacher RUTH KOTILA 



LETS BUiLD A CITY attempts to estaUMsh an awareness of 
the complex establishment we call a city. In addition, the series 
helps foster qood attitudes of respect toward all people, and 
provides motivation for further research and study. 

Television teacher Ruth Kotila takes the viewers from a study 
of the establishment of an early Indian village to the complexities 
of today's modern cities — including their Industry, food produc- 
tion and distribution, schools, government, health problems, and 
public services (police, fire and sanitation departments). 

Mrs. Kotila uses several production features in LETS BUILD 
A CITY which add to the fun and clarity of her presentation. 
These include: "the m^gic picture." used to show films; "Mon- 
tague J. Amlnai." a papier mache "amlnal*' to provide a touch 
of humor: Grandmother Clock, a vehicle for exploring history; 
and the stories of Professor Pettigrew, an absent-minded profes- 
sor who occasionally wanders through the lessons. 

The guide which accompanies LET'S BUILD A CITY lists 
objectives, preparation, summary, development and suggested 
activities for each lesson. 

To more completely involve the children, the guide suggests 
a long range project. Since Mrs. Kotila Is building a model in 
the series, she suggests this as the best approach. However, 
other suggestions are included in ;ne guide as well as patterns 
for a model city. 

Mrs. Kotila states: "Too often children are used to watching 
television with a numb mind. If they are actively involved in a 
project which requires some thinking and discussion about the 
program, perhaps there will be more thoughtful viewing and 
learning taking place.** 

Pre-selectad lessons from thio series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing frof^ Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



1. INTRODUCING A CITY: «ff«^M«h«f on «war«ntt9 of wHof o «lty U 
and rolfos tomo ouo«tloiit obout tNo how and why of a city* 

2. WHY A CITY? ouptorot tho rtn^^ns why poopla Uvo foatfkor ond why 
a fpoeif to oroo U ptefcod for o community. 

I. tONG, LONG AGO: providoc o bails for tho study of coRtribiitlofit modo 
to Amtrfca by poopto from all countrlts. 

4. LCrS CAT: ertatts an awartnoss of tho difflcuittos of ftodliifl a dty 
and 9lvos a hrlof outlino of tho prof rtsslon of food from tho formor 
ta tho marktt. 

5. TRAVEL TIME: shows somo kinds of tronsportattoa thot M ntoossofy 
to a city. 

$. HANO*MAOE: shows somo of tho shillod worhors who still prodiico 
fino hoctdiwork and Instills on oppfociotioii of tho offort fo^virod by 
handiwork . . . forms a fromo ot rAttronco for compatlton with mass 

c^.oduction. 

7. 'USS PRODUCTION: cstabtlshos on undorstondinff of tho basic prin* 
elplos of moss prodyetion . . . shows how industry forcos housos from 
tho coro of tha city ta ostobfish nolshborhoods In tho suburban aroos. 

i. TALK TO ME: ostobllshos a roatlsotlon of tho notd for communicotloo**- 
particulofly ''porson«to»porson'' communication. 

9. TALK TO EVERYONE: doscribos what mass communication Is and how 
it's used. 

10. HELP: shows that as moro poopio Inhabit tho city, thoy cannot dopond 
ontiroly an thomsolvos^ and thoy must pool thoir itsourcos for somo 
typos of sorvico. 

II, SCHOOL DAYS: domonstrotos tho relationship botwton tho school and 
tht city and reinforces tho importonco of oducotlon. 

12. ELECT A LEADER: shows thot fhoro must bo soma form of tovornmont 
and somo rutos In ovory situation. 

11. STAY HEALTHY: ostobflshM tho coneopt af provontlvo modklno. 

14. WHERE DO YOU LtVEP: show tho dlfforoncos and simllarltlos amont 
city, suburbs and country . . . omphosltos tho fact that whorovor you 
llvo is tho host ptaca for you. 

15. 1$ JACK A DULL tOYf: defines recreation and shows that recroatlon 
is o very necessary part of Uvlnp and thereforo tho city has a roepon* 
sibllity ta make somo provliion for roereotlon. 

U. MONSTERS OF THE CITY: indlcctef o fow of tho problems Inherent In 
a metropailton society and omphaslios that those pffobtoms mutt bo 
reeofniied and loufht. 



Produced by the ETV Association of Metropolitan Cleveland at WVIZ-TV 



INHERIT THE EARTH 

Nine, 20.minute lessons ^ 
Intermediate 




Today our waters are polluted, our air unbreathabte, our cities 
uninhabitable and our landscapes bulldozed. More and morespe- 
cles of plants and animals are unable to exist in the new environ* 
ment man is creating. And what about man? Will he survive or 
want to survive in his new world? 

INHERIT THE EARTH Is concerned then with man's environ- 
ment — an environment that Is In serious trouble. But this color* 
film series is not a course in conservation filled with problems 
of erosion and pollution and misuse of natural resources. 

Rather. INHERIT THE EARTH makes the student aware of his 
environment, of the fascinating world in which he lives. With the 
Increasing awareness of the environment comes the discovery of 
variation. It Is the idea of variation that makes lives interesting; 
there Is always something new to see, to find or to learn. As 
the students understand the concept of variation, they also be- 
come aware of the interdependence of all living organisms and 
of the part man plays In the delicate balance of life. 

The television teacher Is ecologist Gary Breckon of the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis. He concedes that preservation of 
naturai areas Is important, but maintains that Intelligent urban 
planning and design are absolutely essential to the quality of life 
In our Twentieth Century world. 

During INHERIT THE EARTH, children are encouraged to 
think creatively about such topics as the spacing of people, re* 
cycling of waste materials, and the design of new systems of 
transportation. At the same time, the child Is warned that al- 
though blue-sky planning Is Interesting and valuable, all such 
planning must eventually be modified by the realities of eco- 
nomics, property rights, and the will of the majority. 

Sample previews of typical pre-selected lessons from INHERIT 
THE EARTH are available on ISmm film from Great Plains Na^ 
tlonal. A sample copy of the accompanying teacher's guide may 
also be obtained for evaluation. 




COLOR 



INHERIT THE EARTH lm«fi tiftet end •yciops«»: 

1. WHAT IS A COMMUNITY?— 4«m«fi>tr«tM th«t pmH end M\m&h 
arc <ltp«iid«nt on one anotfiw qnd, at o r««iilt of fhtt 4op«iidoiicy, 
thot thcro ii an ortfonltotlon or itmcturo to nofuro. 

2. A CRUEL FRIENDLY l»LACE— tfli^iicttf otfoptotion to show IM oloM 
roloHodfhlp botwoon fho orffoniim and Iff onvtronmont. 

3. WHERE HAVE ALL THE FARMERS OONEP-^oflno* tbo rolo of otrl* 
«M^tftaro and thowt tomo of IH oroblomt. 

4. SPREAD OUT OR SQUEEZED IN-^lfcwms tho offoct tfcot mmm «• 
on onvlronmontol factor it hovtn^ upon htmtolf. 

9. A RIG EXCITING MESS— ^xpforct tomo of tho proftlomt Inhoront In 
o bt9 city ond postlblo tolutlont for tomo of tho probtomt. 

4. CAN WE MAKE IT ANY RETTERf— dltcuMOt tho r«rotloflthi|W bo- 
twoon voriom fi«rt« of o city ond why o city dovoloiNi tho woy if 
doot. 

7. WHAT WILL WE DO WITH ITf-^xplortt tho ovor arowlna pcohlom 
of whot to do with bllKont of tons of wotto motortoli In tho Unttod 
Stotot. 

9. THE SPACE EATERS--lnvo9tiaotot tho outomobllo ond tho rolo If 
ployt In tho Amorleon woy of llfo. 

9. WHAT WILL WE DO SATURDAYf^-^omonstrotot tho Incfooslnfl 
pty^holofUol ond onvlroninontol problowt thot como with In c rooaod 
loliuro timo* 



IHHKRIT THE EARTH moy bo utod tilhor by totovMon triRtmrt- 
•Ion . . . or «• on tudlo^liiMil orooontallon wtlhin • elooofooM. 
Tho por progrtm porohoio ond rontol foot: 

PURCHASE (wllhom TV rishtt) USD 

RENTAL (ono wook P«rM« withoul TV rlRhlo) I IS 

Ploitf eontodi Orool Plohto Notlonol for quolotlofii on toftvliton 
uoo of tho profromo* 



Pro<luedCl by KQED Educational Servlcaa in San Franclaco 
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THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION! 

Twelve^ 30-minute lessons gJST GOn iUSUtilttE 

Intermediate 



B&W 



w 



A growing concern of educators involves the problem of com^ 
bating prejudice and racism in pupils. Increasingly, news media 
carry accounts of inter*ethnic and racial conflicts between stu* 
dents throughout the country. 

Research on attitude formation, regarding racial differences, 
indicates that prejudice develops very early In the lives of chiN 
dren. Actually, most children are fully aware of not only racial 
differences, but also of the typical stereotypes assigned to each 
racial group, by the age of six. The battle to help children grow 
up to be free of prejudice must therefore start early. 

For these reasons, this course in human relations was de- 
signed for the intermediate grades. Some 80 questionnaires 
were distributed to teachers and students tn five school districts 
in the San Francisco area. The comments, questions and reac- 
tions received through these questionnaires form the basis for 
THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION! 

The programs are divided into three segments. The first seg- 
ment consists of six programs dealing with general topics regard- 
ing race, prejudice, etc. The second segment of five programs 
treats specific ethnic minority groups while the last program deals 
with the general aspects of human relations. 

Also included in THATS A GOOD QUESTION! are two op- 
tional in-service programs designed to introduce teachers to this 
series. 

Sample previews of typical pre-selected lessons from THAT'S 
A GOOD QUESTION! are available on either quadruplex video 
tape or kinescope. A sample copy of the accompanying teacher's 
guide may also be obtained for evaluation. 






A 




TV Teacher OR. STATEN W. WEBSTER 



The Lesson Outline: 

I. WHV ASk ME?: helghftnt fh« ttutfentt' Uv«lt of awartnm of fh« frost 

othfitc« «iib-£uHuffal« occupotlonol <iii4 clots 4iffor«iicot profont wiflklfi 

the populotlofi of INo Unlfod Stotot. 
a. WHAT C»OC$ RACE MEAN?; fiolpt tfurftnft Itorn fhot ''roeo'^ It • con'» 

ctpf which i« iitcd a» o convonltot woy of trovpiitf p«oplo wko tfcoro 

tlmUor phyiicol foofurot. 
a. WHY ARE PEOPLE PREJUDICED?: htlpt ffud«Rft (corn fN« moonltia 

of fht coRcopf of pro|(idlfco ond to mo the vorioua woyt In wHkh pfofM- 

tfleo con monifetf ittoff. 

4. HOW MES PREJUDICE COME OUTft holpi tfiftfofttt to bocomo oworo 
of tht covtoi on4 moififottotiont of proludico ciul provirfot on off«cfivo- 
hoitd loornifif oxporloRCC. 

5. WHAT IS A MINORITY GROUP?: Port f: i(tfroduc«« and ouptoln* fho 
coi»eopt of oo ofhfiic § rOHp and roviowt tho ctbnlc history of fho Uolftd 
Sfofot. 

*. WHAT IS A MINORITY GROUP?: Port II; tf{09 to holp ttiMloitft f«t on 
idoo of ond fooling for whot it moont to ho o nowcomof ia • ttrPOf o 

country, 

7. WHAT DOES IT MBAN TO BE A NATIVE AMERICAN?: Mr. DcvM Porl^ 
hood of tho Ethnic StudUs Doportmfnt of Spnoma Stoto Colltgo \n 
Colifornio, ditcuttot tho Amoricon Indion* otpocloUy tho Mlwok triho 
of Northorn Coliforeilo of which hP if o mtmhor. 

a. WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO Bi A CHINESE AMERICAN?: ThU pfoffom 
wot dovolop«d lolntly by Mr. AIoa Wonf, ««ocuHvo director of tho 
Collofo YMCA of Son ProiicltcP Stoto Collofo, ond Mr, Koniitth Woiif^ 
o nowtpopor man for tho pnly nowipoptr in thit coiuitry piihlitliod In 
both Chintio ond Entfllth. 

9. WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE A JAPANESE AMERICAN?: CmwItoNt 
ond tolovitlon tooehor for this progrom it Mrt. Plorpoco Yofhfwtro« 
odvlfory tpcciolitt in tho Titio IV pro«roni of tho Son Motoo City 
School Oittrict ond coordlnotor of tho Joponoto Amorlcoii Cttrrloolvm 
Proloct in thot tchool dittrtct. 

10. WHAT IS LA RAZA?: Mr. Jm Coto, director of Hio fiSBA Titto III 
Program In Aloniodo County^ Cotifornlo^ it tho contwftant ond tolovitlon 
ttochor for thit progrom on Monicon Amorlcont. 

11. WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE A BUCK AMERICAN?: Mrt. Mildred 
Murphy of KQED-TV in Son Proncitco« Cotifornro^ ond dovolopor of 
tho proorom on Block Culturo in tho Borkoloy Unlflod School DIttHcf 
Proloct EPOCH« fcachtt thit progrom on the Block Amoricon. 

ia. WHY CAN'T PEOIPLE QET ALONGf ond HOW CAN A PERSON NOT 
BE PREJUDICED?: focutot on Intorpoitonol rolotlont. In othif wOffdt# 
doob with tho humon probtom of gottlng olong with othoft lOggrdtOM 
of roco^ color or crood. 



Produced by Bay Region Inetructional TV for Eduoatlon at KQED*T^/t San Franciico, California 
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CULTURAL UNDERSTANDINGS 



Fourteen, 30*minute lessons ^QpY AVMUtBiE 

Grades 5 or 6 ""^ 



Great Plains National considers this teiecourse a vitally Im- 
portant addition to its growing offering of social science enrich- 
ment materials recorded for use In a program of televised 
instruction. 

CULTURAL UNDERSTANDINGS, produced by the Denver 
(Colorado) Public Schools at KRMA-TV, Is designed to Increase 
understandings of the cultural heritage, attitude and contribu- 
tions of—and opportunities for achievement by — each of four 
minority ethnic groups In the United States. 

Each of the ethnic groups — Asian American, American Indian. 
Spanish American and American NegraHs presented In the 
series with a three-program unit. There are also excellent intro- 
ductory and summary le5isons. 

h an Introduction -o the teacher's guide accompanying the 
teiecourse, Paul H. Schupbach. director of Great Plains National, 
notes: 

"Though concepts developed in this teiecourse embody the 
experiences of minority ethnic groups, we feel such concepts 
represent basic and viable^ Ideas applicable to all members of 
XAQ Family of Man. 

"And, although production situations are oriented to Denver, 
Colorado, and the Southwestern United States, one can easily 
transfer the Ideas and concepts to other cities and regions of 
the country where there are parallel needs for cultural under- 
standings." 

Among the general concepts developed In CULTURAL UNDER- 
STANDINGS: 

— Every racial or ethnic group represented within the United 
States has made Important historic contributions to the develop* 
ment of the country. 

— Customs practiced by people as part of a culture are slow 
to change. The need for change must outweigh an old belief 
before changes occur. 

— Prejuc'ice is a barrier to understanding. Accurate Knowledge 
may help eliminate this barrier . . . thus the continuing need for 
education In respect to how certain peoples live and why they 
believe as they do. 

— Part of the strength of this nation lies In the diversity of Its 
people, and In their right to disagree and yet work collectively 
toward satisfactory solutions to problems affecting all of us. 

TV Teacher/Host JOHN RUGG 
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OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson numbers, titles ana 
resumes: 

t. SOURCeS OF UNOERSTANDINO— Teacher-Host John Huqg briefly suiveys tho In- 
troduction of European and Asian cuitufos to thts conttnont and the histortcally tnfluon* 
tial roio that American Indian groups Mave had upon the development ot our country In thH» 
mtroductory lesson. Mr Rugg also explams the who. why. how and what of the teiecourse 

2. ASIAM AMERICAN MERIT AQE— Students are visually introduced to the many as* 
pects of a rich heritage th?" have Decome D'ended mto th^ American way of life— food and 
dress, language, poetry, art and religion 

3- MEET THE MIRAOKAS— Viewers ineet members of a Japanese American famiry and 
follow the many activities of their daily fives— at school, at work, and at play, 

4. FESTIVALS, FUN AND THE FUTURE— Viewing students observe festivities of th^ 
Chinese New Year as it is celebrated m San Francisco and Denver and become ac* 
quamfed with other festivals that have deep mean ing for Japanese Americans The fun world 
IS depicted m scouting activities. lUdo school, annual picnics and family fun in the moun- 
tains Viewers Wilt also see a cross-section of Asian Americans at work and how this work 
relates to their future 

5. RESERVATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST— Indian reservations in the Sou' -est are 
visited via film Viewers will meet governors of three of the 19 pueblos, see India. '« in tho 
home and at school, learn of the ways Indians make their living, gain an understanding of 
the Indian governmental system and hoar Indian leaders Speak about the future of their 

people 

6. INDIAN LIFE IN A CITY— Through vistfs to Indian homes and to public schools Indian 
boys and girls attend and throuQh work situations and meetings of Indian orgun nations, 
the viewing students will meet Indian families Hving and working in Denver. 

7. INDIAN ^RTS AND CRAFTS— Seen are various exhibits of Indian arts and crafts The 
viewer learns interesting fart* about beadwork of the Plains Indians. Navajo sandpamtmg. 
Southwest potte'v Indian woavmg and doli making and the new directiOf>9 *ndian art is 
taking at Santa ^es institute Of American Indian Art 

S. HISPANIC HERITAGE— Important aspects of Hispanic heritage? are traced to em- 
phasise many of the contributions that have blended into an American way of Itfo. The 
viewing student through on-iocation filming and recording, visits historic points in the 
Southwest and learns of religious heritage and agr;cultural infl'jences in sm«ill New MeKiCtfh 
villages Students will also relive— with a ranchero and hiS modern vaquerOS— M way of lif» 
on one of the old ranches of the Southwest 

9. HISPANIC CULTURAL ARTS~ Language, music, dance, architecture and art are dis- 
cussed and explained with visual techniques to help make children aware o* the influenca 
these cultural elements have had m the Southwest Musical artists perform hiatoncal «nd 
modern homes are visited to show the Spanish influence m architecture and tho folk art 
of wood carving and the making of Santos ts demonstrated 

10. HISPANIC LIFE IN A CITY— The program focuses on the SO .000 Hispanic Americans 
now livirig and working in the Denver area The viewing students see these people m their 
work world, in community activities^ and gain an msight into the way they feel about 
certain nings in their lives A viewing highlight is the visit to a July 4th fiesta 

11. (PATRIOTS AND WESTERN PfONEERS'-A recounting of the important contribu- 
tionS made by American Negro patriots and pioneers in our history— in wartime as soldiers 
and in the early American West as cattlemen and other important personalities 

12. AMERtCA-^CULTURALLV SPEAKING— This lerson deals with th important con- 
tributions American Negroes have made m broad fiekls of cultural heritage — in art. muaic. 
literature, the theater, sports, motion pictures and dance Featured are The Singing 100. " a 
talented choir from Manual High School in Denver Through song and vvrsa. tne group 
t>rings meaning to this pdrt Of our Culture 

13. AMERICAN NEQROES IN OUR CITV AND NATION- Where am I going'' What is 
in my future'' What type of work will I be doing''' ' Can I really make my dreams comtt 
true'' . this lesson attempts to answer in part these kmds of questions, particularly as 
they pertain to Negro boys and girls. Highlight of the program rer owned Negro actor 
Sidney Poitier speaks of his early life m the Bahamas and the difficui.-ies he overcame to 
become one of the most important personages on the American dramatic scene. His mes- 
sage concerning the importance and value of reading should be an inspiration to all young 
people everywhere 

14. UN0ER8TAN0INQ FOR THE FUTURE— This concluding program emphasizes not 
only some of *he historical contributions made by all ethnic groups but brings out as well th« 
importance Of the role that all groups play withm our society today The viewing student will 
hear young poople. as well as adults, express themselves on problems affecting all Of us . . 
and offer help to bring about better undorstanding for tho future. 

Pre-saldcted lessons from this sertos are avallabta for no^cost, 
no^bligation previewing from Great Plains National on ^ther 
quadruplex video tape, lemm kinescope, or U-Matic videoeas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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Produced by Denver (Colo.) Public Schools at KRMA-TV 
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CONDITIONS AND RATES 
FOR 

^LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE' . . . 'MUUIGAN STEW . . . 
•PHOTO FUN CLUB' 

The 4-H series described in tliis section of the catalog — LIVING IN A 
NUCLEAR AGE . . . MULLIGAN STEW ... and PHOTO FUN CLUB — may 
be used by 4'H organizations and "outside of 4-H" organizations (Inciuding 
school systems) that pay the rental fee or purchase price for the series, IF 
THE SERIES IS CLEARED FOR THIS USE THROUGH THE RESPECTIVE 
STATE 4-H COORDINATOR (contact state 4-H office or county extension 
office). 

RENTAL 

FILM (does not apply to PHOTO FUN CLUB which is not available 
on film) 

The entire series (unlimited one-week play for each program — 

TV RIGHTS INCLUDED) $225.00 

Same as above except NO TV RIGHTS 90.00 

VIDEO TAPE (price noted is for materials recorded on GPN tape) 
The entire series (unlimited one-week play for each program- 
TV RIGHTS INCLUDED) 285.00 

VIDEO CASSETTE (cost provides 10-month lease with option to 
purchase after 90 days) 

The entire series (on GPN cassettes— includes CATV rights).... 422.50 

PURCHASE 
FILM (PHOTO FUN CLUB is not available on film) 
The entire series (with unlimited TV rights) 

LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE 812.00 

MULLIGAN STEW 1,164.00 

VIDEO TAPE 

The entire series (on user's tape, with unlimited TV rights) 600.00 

VIDEO CASSETTE 

The entire series (including cassettes and CATV rights) 650.00 

Please contact Great Plains National for information on extended use 
plans, networking costs, additional sets . . . AND FOR SPECIAL PRE- 
VIEWING ARRANGEMENTS FOR THESE 4-H MATERIALS.) 
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LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE 

Ssx^ 30-minute lessons 
junior High or Intermediate 



The programs of LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE are all about 
the atom and Its effect on our lives today. The series is built 
around a half-dozen, informative and entertaining programs which 
feature a famous Hollywood voice, original Hollywood music and 
both regular and 'far-out** cartooning and computer animation 
effects. 

Cartoon host for the series is '*lon/* whose voice Is that of 
Mel Blanc (he's Bugs Bunny. Porky Pig. etc.). "Ion** Invites the 
viewer to explore the Inner space world of nuclear energy and 
to ''turn on'* with the original music of Isotope Walk/' "Irradia- 
tion Waltz.** "Neutron Analysis." and ''Pieces of Atom/* all per- 
formed by Herbie Mann. Ray Brown and Barney Kessel of Colum- 
bia Studios in Hollywood. 

In general, the series Is concerned with the benefits, dangers 
and Safeguards of the nuclear age. In addition to providing solid 
scientific Information. LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE probes the 
role of nuclear energy In current social issues now prominent In 
the news. 

Lease and purchase costs for this series are outlined on the 
introductory page to this section of the catalog. Special pre- 
viewing procedures are in effect for LIVING IN A NUCLEAR AGE. 
Contact Great Plains National for particulars. Complete resource 
kits are available for use in conjunction with LIVING IN A NU* 
CLEAR AGE. 



SummtriM for Ih* pro^mm* of LIVINO IN A NUCLEAR AOE: 

1. OlSCOVERINQ THE ATOM Tttt tterttt Of atomic ttfuofuro, untUftto 
atoms, fiaalofi and shloMtng; prut a atudy of caroor opoortunttlaa and Mitofloai 
davalopmoni of atomic and nuetear knowfadQO. 

2. POWER FROM THE ATOM — Ecotogy. th« atom, fusion, itoo of ndotaar 
powor. otomontft of a povvor plant, aafaffuarda In a poiror plant, datalmatlon 
and posalblllttat of a0rl*nuclaar complex. 

a. RADI0IS0T0f»E$ — Dtdnltlon and utoa of radtotsotopoa, Including tracing, 
dating, half-lifa and docay. and Systomt for Nuclear Auxlllaiy Powar (SNAP), 

4. NUCLEAR ENERQY AND LIVINO THINGS — Sovrooa and uaoa of rtdtellon 
wUh living thinga, dlacuaaion of Individual radloiiotopga. natural radiation, uog- 
ful and damaging atpocta of radiation, aomatlc and ggnotic oiacta« and 
applicationa In agrlcutturg and modicino. 

5. SOCIETY AND THINGS NUCLEAR Civil daftnto proetduroa. n«c««alty 
for planning and group action, raauita of a nuclear blatl. affteta of ot^anco on 
radiation, princfpwa of ahtaldlng. fallout aliollara (homo and community)* and 
teaata ditpoaal proctdurat. 

6. BOMBARDINQ THINGS Effactt of radloadhra mataHaU — alpfia per- 
ticlaa. beta particloa and gamma raya — aafaguarda and tdtglding ragulrtmanta 
for aach. Honaficlgt uaaa of gamma irradiation and neutron activation enalyata. 





v'tape 
v'cassette 
film 



COLOR 




A 4-H TV Production ... in cooperation with the Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture; Department of Defense, Office of Civil Defense; and 
State Extension Services of tfie Land Grant Universities (prime location was Kan- 
sas State University In Manhattan.) 



MULLIGAN STEW 

Six, SO-minute lessons 
intermediate 



^ cow mi^ 



**The Peanut Butter Conspiracy"' . . . '*Bread" . . . and now Ifs 
"Mulligan Stew/' a five-pieco kids' rock music group organized 
especially for this series to teach good nutrition practices to the 
youth of our country. 

it*s all part of a special youth nutrition education program 
mounted by tno National 4-H Service Committee in cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Extension Service 
of the Land-Grant Universities. 

The programs of MULLIGAN STEW feature "fun-to-learn*' 
activities and projects designed to teach good nutrition practices 
to 4th. 5th and 6th graders: however, the appeal of the programs 
is wide In that they feature something for the sandbox sat, moms 
and dads . . . and grandparents, too. Main thrust of the sr^rles 
is focused on tow income urbanites* 

Production techniques include *'Laugh-ln" one*lini7i» , , . come- 
alive puppets (ala ''Sesame Street") . . . and -Mission: Impossi- 
ble" take*offs. On-camera guests include astronauts and world- 
famous food authorities and scientists. 

Members of the Food Council of America and the food indus- 
try who have previewed MULLIGAN STEW have been enthusiastic 
in their praise of the "excellent educational technique ^and 
C'sativity that have gone Into the making of the series.'* Ihey 
commented: "We feel that the p.ograms are in the splHt of the 
Nutritional Awareness campaigns In that they present a slm{.le 
and stratghforward message in a bright and entertaining packa^ie 
that will make children more aware of the need to eat a balanceci 
diet without 'turning them off on the subject of nutrition." 

Lease and purchase costs for this series are outlined on the 
introductory page to this section of the catalog. Special preview- 
ing procedures are in effect for MULLIGAN STEW. 




COLOR 



Svmmitrftt Qt ihm MULLIGAN $T£W programs: 

1. THE GREAT NUTRITION TURN ON — itm fow food aroupt . . • t«l* 
buiic nutrl«ntt . . . what food dots. "Mulll«»o 3t«w" tacMta a *'Mtttlofij 
impoMiblf** ^ watting up • 9t««ping town*s rtsldantt, inctudlno: moma and 
dadt. firamcn, a mailman, barfiitr, bank rotoar and a top^ add ... a cow 
too tirad to qiva milk. 

2. LOOK IMSIDE YOURSELF 4 4 3 2 ... a maaio Ctut . . . Wtty tKialC* 
fast . . . digaatton. Th« Mulll««n*a rock mutie and aonaa baat out wtnf 'If* 
QOtia aat brtakfasL*' A high achool Oirl ia no ton«ar '*up*tt9M** and «ala tot* 
of dataa, whii« har brothai again becomaa a atar athlata aftar b^lng MVijad. 

3. THE FLtM FLAM MAN — Pad diala and quick dlaU . * . what addTvaa aM 
and why . . . natvfal foodt. A eutprit It foilad by WHbtir Doortght whan ho trM 
to fall fa^ dta^a and food pilla to tho "MulUgan Stawa**. Th# mlaalon hua 
intrigue an I phyalcal eompotition aa tha far^^ul diala ara proyan labooa and 
iota out. 

4. OrTTINQ IT ALL TOGETHER — planta and antmala baeoma food • • • 
what p«opra aat wharo . . . plan, buy and prapara. Tho **Mulliflan Stawa*' 
(Maggla, Mika, Manny, Micki and Mulligan) plan, ahop and praoara a dkin«r 
for a world population. Hundrada of guaata in nativa eoatuma offar llMlr kind 
of antartalnmant and fun. 

5. C0UNT«D0WN . . 4 4 3 2 ~ naw fooda (taa, {^paca and aynthatre) • • . 
production mooting damanda . . . Proeataing, paekaglnfi and traniporfatton. 
Tha Mulligant gat hatp from an aatronaut at NASA, aa wall aa famoua raaaaroh 
teiantiata whan thalr miaalon involvaa aaving thair pal, Wilbur Doortght, from 
a Ufa and dtath fight with tha alamanta of Old Mothar Natura. 

6. THE RACER THAT LOST HIS EDGE — oaloriaa ... you ara wliat you 
aat . . . anacka (good and not ao good). A fat raoa drivar, who k—pB toakio 
waight. and ht» naw brida, who kaapa atufHng harMlf with goodiaa, taam wfiy 
a haalfhy diat la for champlona. Thay laam you ara Indaad what you Ml and 
that ona haa to plan right, buy right and prapara right 




A 4-H Production ... In cooperation with USDA 
and Extention Service. 
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PHOTO FUN CLUB 

Six, 30-minute lessons 
Intermediate 



This series introduces young people (9* to 12*year-olds) to 
cameras, film, picture composition . . and turns common errors 
into learning situations. The on-camera students (all 4-Hers) learn 
how to use a camera to take clear, sharp pictures that convey 
a message, preserve a memory . . . and help record progress made 
in their 4*H club activities. In addition, they learn to tell stories 
with photos and to record events, Ideas and situations that sur- 
round their daily activities. 

The production setting for PHOTO FUN CLUd Is photography 
project leader Cick Arnold's recreation room, the weekly meeting 
site for the club. Oick Arnold is farm radio director at Michigan 
State University station WKAR. He was club leader on an earlier 
production. '^^-H TV Action Club," which resulted In the enroll- 
ment of two million youths in the 4*H club program. 

Lease and purchase costs for this series (It is available on(y 
on videotape and videocassette) are outlined on the Introductory 
page to this section of the catalog. Special previewing procedures 
are In effect for PHOTO FUN CLUB. Contact Great Plains Na- 
tional for particulars. Complete resource kits are available for 
use in conjunction with PHOTO FUN CLUB. 
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Proartm toplM for mOTO fVH CLUI: 

1. How • eamofo lolcos • pleturo » , Icfclng euro ol a ocmtrt • , tioMtfig 
ootf oimlftg « eamora . , importanco of Comoro onelo , . ^^itfllng and itortno 
nosotivoo on<l printt • • tolling ttorloo with o eomero . . . tlio fivo tMoflo 
Rooilod to toko o pttotogroph — lisM, o oubfoot, Comoro, Ulm, proeotolog » « 
vortouo typoo of eomoro ond filoio , • * roodkig o Comoro . . , ordi Amold 
OMlgno pictuco*tokl09 profoot. 

2. AioiaRmtftt ptMtoo oritl^tiod * . propor eemoro tioMlna toodnlcuoo . • 
corroct oxpoouroo wul bookllsMIng . . mlng oyotom for nogotivoo oiio prNito 
• . how to mount ptiotoo , , . moro pAotoo otofgood. 

3. Critiquing ooo»lon . . photo eompotitlofi . . ptonnlog eordo for picturo* 
otonr projoet . . m pioturo^toHrng otwekllot . * • momlMfo oro oticod to pton 
0 plotvro otoiy. 

4. Erroro In pieturo^toklng and how thoy could hovo boon corroctod , , 

Sleturo itorioo ond plonning eordo diocuoood . . MUwoukoo, Wiooootln. 
Oimty 4-H Agont Corl Smitti violto tho mooting ond oalto tho group fo portlct- 
poto In Community Conoonrotion Wook by proporlog photo po&toro for tforo 
wlodowo. 

5. Movloo of ttio eonoonrotlon photo flold trip oro ahoom . . . fgrttiof dto- 
ouaaloA on pieturo atoHoa ond plonnlma • * . oxomploo of good ond bod 
coffls»oaltlon oro obp«tn . , giioat Fronk Polio of tho Eoatmon Kodob Cooi^ny 
dlaeuoaoa ■diuatoblo oomorta ond oomo of ttioir bonoflta. 

0. Mombora abow tho pleturo atorloa crootod for coniorvotion woob • • • tb# 
ontiro aorloo la mlowod * . * Agont Smith ogoln vlalto tho mootlno* 
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Produe9(i by WMVS-TV, Mltwaukee, Wise., ... In cooperation with Eaotman Kodak 
Company, Extension Service of the USDA, Cooperative Extension Service of the 
Land-Grant Universities and the National 4-H Service Committee, Chicago. 



MAN AND HIS ART 

Six programs — ^S/45-minutes, 1/30-minute 
Secondary, College, Adult 
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THE PRieiNQ SCHEDULE 
yfm 48«mifi<it« film* of MAN ANO HIS MT r«nt {« o(MHMt«k 
Mrlod) for $32.50 lh# 30*mlnut« film. $1$. Ptire(i«t« MiM 

for MCd of th» 4S*iiilnul« films it WOt ifm 90*mlnut« fifm. 1240. 
tho «bov« ft#t do not tneludo t«l«vitlon rlohtt. Conlaet QrMr 
Plaino National for Informallon al^Ht tueh rigfitt. 




MAN AND HIS ART Is a series of dynamic color films designed 
to show not only what man has produced but also to aid the 
viewer in relating to works of art — both past and present. 

Through the use of superb camera techniques, the viewer sees 
into the art under Inspection. Superimposed arrows show tho 
movement within a painting; overlay lines designate the dupltca« 
tion of shapes ana form as well as the use of the vanishing point. 

Figures are completely removed ... or moved within the 
work of art to show the necessity of their particular position In 
relationship to the entire composition. For the first time, many 
students and art lovers will be able to see the masterful use of 
various techniques by many of the world's greatest artists. 

The Clanging modernistic works of Andy Warhol may not be 
as pleasant to some art connoisseurs as the quiet, serene works 
of da Vinci or Rembrandt— -but yet both have their place In the 
world of art. This beautiful series provides the viewer an oppor* 
tunlty to communicate with the artist through his works. 

Many visitors to a museum such as the Art institute of Chicago, 
where this series was filmed, claim to have already made up their 
minds about art-«they know what they like. The familiar subjects 
that copy reality, perhaps recalling pleasant associations for the 
visitor, are most likely pointed out as being "what they like.** And 
even as many will reject the stark abstractions of the modem 
artist, they ^^r willing to accept and even acclaim the steel and 
concrete st' ^;tures of modern architecture while rejecting the 
decorative m iifs of the past. 

Art. therefore, is not a single entity such as a painting or a 
sculpture but rather a composite of ail that man has created. 
MAN AND I^IS ART explores various styles of artistic creation 
and. with the help of each of the artists, teaches us to see. 

The first film In this series. 'The Shape of Our Vision." Is 
available for free previewing from Great Plains National. 

MAN AND HIS ART Pro«r«m $ummmth$i 

M*39S--.TH£ SHAPE OP OUa VI$lON->-«Mmlfift rNo ORefomy 
of o poitifiiff . Utiaf G««rfft« S«iir«f't ''Svncfoy Affamon 
on tfia 6#o(idla Jofta/' th« vtowar it takon Intftfa Hia «rt* 
hf% work mni dlKOVOtt Hia rttafloaililR« wHIilii If and 
wlfk ra»p««t to ofNa/ worlw of art (41 mfatrftt). 

M.m_ STYLE? THE MAN AND HIS WORK — aiieryaat, 
tNroii«N eom{>arltoii« fNa froltf of ttyla froi«i ffit madkhral 
Italiaii ickooft throu^k ffca warict of tiKli arHm Ry 
bant, Ramfrraadt, Pl^atta and Sraqiia (4i mkiiittt). 

M*>9P— AND THERE WAS U6HT-^eivMH«ett« Imprattfoiidt 
and ortltfk mavamtiif fhraiifli tfca Mia of iiiia end taxtiira 
in fNa palntfoit of Dagrti Montf^ Ceaaiiiia and otfwft (4f 
miaufat). 

M«m— RCPLECTdONS OP REAUTY — sf tt4lat »u4%$, land- 
f«apai aad tfill tifat at tha moit famtflar of erfltfic iii^ 
lacf t. Tha f llm dlHituw ffia raaiaiif fkui futS ^kM$ mn 
arN«t'»«lialaa of (41 mkmtaa}. 

M099--^THE PAINTER'S EVE--«lvat am lailflNf Into tha eon* 
tamporory ortlttt tucli at Kandlniky aad Kfaa^kalr tack* 
fMquaf In Una and color camflmlHon^-^nd comparn Hiatn 
to oldar« mora trodltJ^I artftt* (45 mfniitat). 

M'.400^NON.WESTERN--^» an lii«4aptN tfudy of aarfy Orl- 
antal art, Includlnf Hva Rwddlia ffswra^ l^ronva warfca and 
tha ImpartaiMa at patina at wall at tha funtmry flfiirat* 
Alto Invaitif and It tha Afrkan callaatlaii of th« Art la* 
ttituta of Cfckafo (10 mlaataiK 
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Produced by Chicago's TV Collog* at WTTW-TV ... In cooperation with the Art 

institute of Chleaoo 



BASIC MACHINE SHOP PRACTICES 

Fifteen^ 30-minute lessons 
Adult 



This series o! programs is directed to semi-skilled levels of 
the machine craft industry with particular emphvSis given to 
precision metal worktnq. The material should also be of value 
to business and trade schools, and some government agencies. 

The prime objectives of BASIC fglACHINE SHOP PRACTICES: 

— To provide machine shop employees with Knowledge of 
basic shop principles and practices . . . and thus supple- 
ment actual |ob experiences; 

— To present an overview of today's machine shop require- 
ments and occupations for the worker, the student and 
others interested In th© field; and 

—To stimulate a design for further study and self^mprovemen:. 

This course is designed to be very basic . . . although many 
details normally found in a general course are not covered In 
order that ^^pecifiC shop requirements can be emphasized: for 
enampie: during the shop math review, the emphasis |$ on deci- 
mals because this form of measurement is more important to the 
precision metal worker than other forms, such as fractions. 

Each of the programs features films shot in the machine shop 
of the General Electric Company . and commentary/ lecture 
presentations by machine shop teachers employed by General 
Electric 

Auxiliary materials for this series Include a set of examina- 
tions and accompanying answer sheets for each of the programs. 

Sample previews of typical pre-seiected lessons from BASIC 
MACHINE SHOP PRACTICES are available on either quadruplex 
video tape or kinescope. A sample set of the exam answer sheets 
may also be obtained for evaluation. 

Lesson titles and topics: 



t. SHOP MATHEMATICS— Decimals and dKimcil tquivaltnr» 
a. SHOP MATHEMATtCS^Addifion and tubfraefion of dcclmoli; 
applicvtion 

3. SHOP MATHEMATICS— Mwltiplicofldn mn4 divlMpn »f dceimals; 
oppNcotions 

4. SHOP MATHEMATlCS-^ireultfr mtfttyrcmtnt And opplteafloni; 
Vernier Scele 

5. PRINT READINC^Pynefion, rtadinti ttnd drcwlim of blytpfinft 

6. PRINT READlNd^OimentiPRing^ print notet^ tymbol$« print rcvl* 
tlont t) 

7. PLANrJING— The vital rolt of plonnin9 work shttH In mmnu* 
fostyring 

i. USE OF PRECISION TOOLS— U»o of • fcolp; rMdlnf *lio Vornlfr 

Colipcr 

9. USE OP PRECISION TOOU ^Rtodlng tlio mlcromottr and diol 
indicators 

10. USE OP PRECISION TOOLS- Otiitr small tooli ystd In cNceldiig 
work 

11. MAGHINASILITV— Tvrnlit«: T«iniln« fixtuf^t clitcklnci tool« cut- 
ting tooL oporotor ttcpt 

12. MACHINASILITV— *Mimi«|s: MIlHng fixtiiro* &Si«cIcIa« tool, cut- 
ting tool« op<*r«tor stops 

II. MACHINAtlLITV— Crlndlng: OHndlnfl fMiiro, chocMpf tool, 
cutting tool« O; crotor fool 

14. MACHINABILIYV^OrilMiig ond Rtomlng: Platm, clitcMng tool, 
Cytting tool« oporotor stops 

15. SAFETY— Pivo-Point Piont Soloty Progrom 




B&W 




Produced by Vermont Educational Television at the University of Vermont, 
Burlington ... in cooperation with the General Electric Company 



SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING 



Thirty, 30-minute lessons 
Secondary and Aduit 



The constantly increasing need to provide teaming experiences 
in the proper operation of a motor vehicle has caused the area 
of driver education to become one of major concern in today's 
secondary school curriculum. 

SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING will provide some of the learning 
experiences necessary to this vitally important currlcular area. 
Its lessons vividly present concepts In a manner not possible 
in the normal classroom or driving laboratory situation. 

Fourteen months of painstaitlng woric were involved !n the 
production of this outstanding course. The producers exercised 
great care In seeking locations and conditions which would 
effectively and graphically demonstrate the Instructive points 
of each lesson. 

Illustrative concepts presented In the lessons of SPORTS- 
MANLIKE DRIVING will reinforce the classroom Instructor with 
demonstrations of the most wldely^accepted techniques and prln<- 
ciples of safe driving. Leading safety and driver education spe* 
clailsts throughout the country were consultants during prepare* 
tion of this series, thus making it one of the most thoroughly 
researched courses available for Instructional television today. 

Both the telecourse and the teacher's guide accompanying 
the course are designed to be compatible with SportsmMllkB 
Driving, long recognized as the standard textbook for driver edu- 
cation in the United States. 

Author of the script and on-screen teacher for the course Is 
Harold O. Carlton. Educational Consultant for the American Auto- 
mobile Association. Mr. Carlton brings 30 years of pioneering, 
driver education experience to the presentation. His positive, 
direct and natural manner make SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING an 
extremely effective educational experience. 

Great Plains National makes this course available for lease 
on video tape or for sale or lease on film, kinescope and U^Matlc 
videocassette — for both telecast and non*telecast use. The course 
may be used for telecast or non*telecast instruction by schools or 
as public service presentation by ETV stations. 

All thirty lessons are available on monochrome video tape. 
Fourteen of the thirty lessons are available exclusively on color 
film and U-Matic videocassette. They are so noted by **(COLOR)** 
In the lessons listing on this page. The balance of the lessons 
(sixteen) are on black and white kinescope and U-Matic video- 
cassette. 

Also being made available are thirteen selected lessons from 
the full course. This selection, termed a "Refresher Series/' was 
chosen to provide users with a review-type series geared for 
the experienced driver who may derive benefits from being 
reminded of some important driving principles either forgotten 
or negiecteff over the yeas^s. Lessons comprising this **Refresher 
Series** are ooded with a star In the lessons listing on this page. 

Pre-seiected lessons from this series are available for no^if, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadrupiex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U»Matlc videocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 





COLOR 



TV TEACHER H.\R()LI) C:ARLT()N 



The lessons titles of SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING: 

1* A Time to LIvs # 

2. How tti# Automobil* Runs 

3. Taking Csm of Your Car ^ 

4. Physical FitntM an<t TrslHc Ssltly 

5. Tha Cyta of tha Drivar it 

6. AitituiSa and BalMivIo? of • Good 
Drivar # 

7. Traffic Vmwt Mada by Nstura ^ 
i. Traffic Lswt Mada by Mm * 

9. Motor Vabtcla Lawa 
lf>. Traffte Law Obaarvsnca le Ealorca* 
?nant# 

11. Drivar'a Parmlf or Oparstor'a Lteanas 

12. Galting Ilaady to Dfftva (COtOR) 

13. rimdamamal Driving Taehnlqitaa X 

(Automatic Tranamlialon) (COLOR) 
H. Fundamanlal Driving Tachalquaa XX 

(Slandsrd Traaamiaaion) (COLOR) 
15. Baale Manauvart X (Tumlng U Bacic* 

lag) (COLOR) 
1$* Baato Msnauvata II (Hill SIsfta and 

Parking) (COLOR) 
17. Advanead Driving (COLOR) 
11. Hlghl Driving and Btalng (COLOR)t^ 
II. Raacllon« Braking and Stopping DIa- 

f ancaa ik 

30. Driving In CItlaa and Towna (COLOR)# 
21* Driving in tlia Country (COLOR) ^ 

22. Driving on Praawaya <COL0R) # 

23. Driving Undar Advaraa Coadifloaa 

(COLOR) # 

24. Sklda and Skidding (COLOR) 

2$. Alcohol and Druga vt . Safa Driving 
21. Traffic Safaty< Vablcla Daaign and 

Equipmani (COLOR) 
2T. Driving Aa Your Job 
2t* Buying and Xnauring Your Car 
29. Map Raading and Trip Planning 

(COLOR) 

lO. Trallic— Praaanl and Fntura Naada 



ERLC 



Producod by tho South Ciroltm ETV Network undtr autptoM of the Amortean Automobito AsMctatlon 



OUR WORLD OF ECONOMICS 



Thirty-two, 20-ii(iinute lessons 
lunior High or Secondary 



OUR WORLD OP ECONOMICS Is not designed to train econo- 
mists or even to survey economics. It Is designed to show the 
economic world in such a practical way that the studente will 
be motivated to understand why the economic world Is as It Is* 
Students need to evaluate alternative solutions to current prob- 
lems of a personal or social nature. Often there Is no right or 
wrong solution. Most Important Is the process of arriving at that 
choice. John A. Brooics of Indianapolis Is the television teacher. 

OUR WORLD OP ECONOMICS is designed to: 

1. Introduce workable tools which the student can um to 
help him understand the world around him, including the 
world of economics. These tools are the concepts of 
Systems Anaiysis. which Is the discovery of order out of 
seeming confusion, the mailing of Models, defining alter- 
native solutions for Probtem SoMng, 

2. elucidate fundamentals ^f economic thinldng. so that the 
Individual will ga(n a basic grasp of the world of eco- 
nomics as It exists in the United States and the world. 
He will learn to look at the economy from the standpoint 
of the macro (overall) and the micro (individual) view- 
points, and be able to understand the functioning of all 
economics in terms of limited resources and unlimited 
wants. 

A knowledge of the basic ideas of economics improves the 
analysis of situations. OUR WORLD OP ECONOMICS presents 
the main principles of economics: scarcity, specialization, inter- 
dependence and exchange (or trade). In addition to these ideas 
are the important concepts of stocks and flows and the coordi* 
nated decisions that control these flows. These are summarized 
in a learning organizer or flow chart which is the basic design 
of the flow machine used in many of the telecasts in this series. 

Finally, this series explores the various economies which 
affect the everyday lives of the students. 1. The family economy: 
the satisfaction of both Individual and family wants by use of 
what the family produces in the home. 2. Ttie market economy: 
the satisfaction of wants through goods and services purchased 
in the market* 3. The public economy: the satisfaction of wants 
by using foods and sen/ices produced by governmental or public 
agencies. 

OUa WOJaO of economics ^tot ram m(M aiul iys^pm: 
UNIT I 



K OUa CCONOMIC WOaLO— TM «M€tBt tfMiNl wkkk f^H t«lK«tf 



UNIT II 



MM mm tf^ scftfc* r«f«iiic«t •# w9vW* 



ikitli f9 h9 •ccMtVM in tliit m«4cni wpfldiif 
I. WKiM DO ^eaS COMI FROM^oH ctma^fTM ^ 

9u4 fM» ftl«c«»t sK^wt tM (ii«r«:'t$liif fMr*Nftf«fl«a •! «cci«p«H#ii» 
9^ Wflkhr » P» < l sMs »tf W9«k wftrM* _^ 
4. TOE iM NUKKif-^TNE AMCaiCAN USOK FOME— Tlili ttltCMt 
•iMwa tta tfyMink Mhir* •# t«tf«y't l9k Mrtitt mid »f«4teft 
ckMfM Hm •## KlMly !• occur In Hic ftHiirc. 
UNIT III 

B. AU SYSTfMS 001 SYSTEMS ANALYSIS— TM •cHvHict of tfck tttc- 
AU SyStCmST Mi'^MloDll^mi fctocMf l#okf ct meM m wtyt 



r Alt SYSTESb GOt FOR ANA1YZIN6 FROtLEMS— la^tfiit tcftcatt. 
•IftfiMtivc •olttflMii to paShM MC csptoff^ t« HUfi^m wii«t 



mf tavolvH sM to aaatyM tytfiiiiit bf uffiif m^h 
UNIT iV 

a. TNt AMRRICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM: TNE^AMEIUCAN MfiitY^OO- 
tOUND— TlOi fdccMt CMMfructs • moM •f tftf /km$ fk 0m cceMmk 



vtape 
v'cassdtte 



COLOR 




9. THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM: INFUT^-OUTFUT— TWt ttlc- 
c«tl lnvMllMett tl^t vcffv liiipftft«iit culwytfciii of fkm AtMrkM 
•coRomy fM RTMiicmii tvitm. ^ ^ ^^.^ ^ ^ 

10. TN5 AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM: MEASURING THE SIZE OF 
THE ICOMOMYx GN^^TMt tcltcfttt *t(i4l«t Hm Omt NcHmicI 

FtOtfllCt OMI ift flMCtlKlHMIt 

11. THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM: ECONOMIC GROWTH~TM$ 
tfltcKif our 3m ^k^f ^cmmmki tcawtli U mn4 ktw it ccn m 
mcciiirad mwi Micrt«t«tf. 

UNIT V 

12. FOCUS OH TKt CONSUMER MARKET: MARKETS— WHERE THE 
iUYERS AND SELLSRS MEET-^-TNIt tit«c«tt tfltcwm who dofoffiiloos 
wHfcN coo4t 0fi4 tcrvlcH o tyttom will ptodoco. Row omcli to pf»« 

lico ocitf fm wNoifv. 

IS. FOCUS ON THE CONSUMER MARKET: SUPPLY ANO DEMAND^ 
TNo cocictptt of twpply ona dtmond oro iiivttti««t«4 «• well ot tRo 
focror« thot Inf lu«ii«o fhoin. . 

14. FOCUS ON THE CONSUMER MARKET; THE MARKET AND ITS 
PROBLEMS«-^TIiis folocoit Olscmot Hio probfom* of mipliit oM 
tliortogo. 

15. THE MARKET ANO POyERTY<<-»Tia« pfoftmrn tffof* witfi Amotlco'i 
pooi^ow ttoy e«t tRot w«y * • • oii4 wRof coo Ro 4ooo oRoiif It. 

""iV^MANACINO PROOUCTIONi JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT— COMIINIHC 
RESOURCES ON A SA4AU SCALE— TRUttltcoit PW««»1« 
ot yottofttcrt In o Joolor AeWovomo«f ComMoy ood omfmori to 
oiitw«r tMto giMtHoo»t Whot rotowioo oro Hio lopiit* of tfcio Riwl* 
nm$f WRot oro tho outpitftr How is It monogc^r 

17. MANAdNQ PRODUCTION: AUTOMOTIVE I^SDUSTRY — COMilN* 

iNG rk!^^^ on a ORAND scale-tri^ •««^SKL***7*V Jit 

outemoRilo fii4iistry oo4 ootwoto tRo torno ^oosHooa os m tRo 

li. KaNACING^^^ HOW TO RAKE A CAKE-TNE RECIPE 

OF PRODUCTION— TRHi totccott atRtroflsti tRo tcooomlct of 
tloci-moRIng in on ORttforttt. How oro moyrcoi comWiif4? I* 
tNoro lomo Itftol ftclpo? WRot Roopttit wRoo too muck of o cortom 
rotourco l» usodF 
UNIT VII 

'' iV MAKING PRODUCING ANO TRADING EASIER: MONEY 

eoit CMcom itt«r# wllR moooy.^WRof It It? Kow4oos it Rofpi tRo 
oconomy work Rotter? How ^uchnwmJlo^o 5!!!fL««-*«»A«j»M 
20. MAKING PRODUCING AND TRADING EASIER: TRANSPORTATION 
— TRIt toloc^ t lotrotfocti tRo cogctpt oV^m^mfo^wf^m^ 
tfo wo Rovo? WRtfo 4o<f oocR Rln/ Mffonn Rottor? WRot co«imo» 



olomoott oro found In tocR kMfpJfitJSiJ^^^^^ 

21. MAKING PRODUCING AND TRAmNG EASIERt S^VIR^ ANOIN; 
vBtmENT— TRB tolocott lotro4iMct tRo Woo of iovIm*, WRot 
Roopooi wRfo poooit, RutlootMi ot fovjjromoott 4o oof fp««/f 

of TRttr locooiof WRot H on lovoitoioot? WRoo oro poopio IIRoly 

22. MAKING PRODUCING AND TRADING EASIER: CAPITAI. ^ TRfl 
tolocost tHowt tRo Ropoitooco of Invntmooti. 

^'^M.^ WORKING FOR AND WITH OTHERS: TAXES— TRItHloc«t^4*oRi 
wttR tRo kiNdi of tovot tRoro oro oo4 w»R wRo pmf* toxoi oo4 Row 

24. WcTRKINShfok AND WITH OTHERS: ECONOMIC^ SECURITY— TRIo 
ttlocott coocffwo itfolf wItR tRo Rlodt of rItRa fO€o4 Ri tRo oconomte 
wofM ood Row wo lodhrfdool* ood «• o tocloty lotiiro omiolvoo 
Oflolott fucR rliltf* 
UNIT IX 

2f . WORKING TOGETHER: GOVERNMENT AS A PRODUCER— TRIo Hfo- 
co«t eoocornt itidf wItR Row govorooioiitt oto wyoocfo i to profNiM 
looio of tiko tlOo^ wo oU owipt— Clood cootftl« odocoHoo, WrR- 

24. WmVInG TOGETHER: GOVERNMENT AS A RULE MAKER— TRRi 
tolocoit iMtrodiicct tlio Idoo of «ovtniiiioot roso te tloo of RIf Roil- 

27. WORICING^O^H PROTECIkINQ THE CONSUMER— TRfl tOlt« 
cost cRowi Row tovcfooMott Rolp ot to moRiof wfio cRoCfOO 00 

UNIT X^******"*^ 

2S« KEEPING OUR ECONOMY HEALTHY: PART IrrTt^. to^!Rf MiO* 



29. 



ducot IRo Idoo of ftoRiUty oiid pmm tKo poMiblRty IRof %rHd tuffoo 
fn tRo ocooomy moy Ro foMOotd Ry opptoprloto govoromoot octloo* 
KEEPING OUR ECONOMY HEALTttY: PART II— TRRi ttfocOft dli* 
coMOi moootory ood fiicol oollcy ot It Ritomlotot tRo octloiit of 
tR« Podofol Rotofvo ■o^'d, Oj. Trtotttty ood CMfrott* 
UNIT XI 

SO. PEOPLE. PEOPLE^ PEOPLE: fANE OR aLESSING— TRIt tolocott potft 
tRo (HoRlooi of PC. jRHioii. It it pOMWO to Rovo too OMRy p o tp t i 
ORd It tRoro o Rolooco Rotwooo Ruoioii ood otRor fotooKotf 



21. TRADING AND SHARING WITH THE WORLD— TRIt tolocott koRt 
ot tRo trodRip r o l o t lomR Ip Rotwoon our coortrvood otRot coiNitrloi* 

22. WHERE for— THE CITY AND THE FUTURE— TRIt tolocott looRt of 



RIC 



Produced by MPATI at WFBM-TV, IndUinapolto, Sndiant 



DOLLAR DATA 

Thirty-three^ 20-minute lessons 
Secondary 



BEST COPY AVflllABlE 




TV TMdior ANDREA B. LACY 



DOLLAR DATA Is a series about consumer economics designed 
for the secondary school student, regardless of his/her academic 
background or future educational and vocatlcnal goals. 

This course Is unusual In that It takes an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach ... as well as being a total and separate curriculum 
offering. The philosophy of DOLLAR DATA Is to start the process 
of thinking more clearly and logically about the uses to which a 
person's resources may be put 

DOLLAR DATA Is designed to be relevant to today's youth 
so that it may be of Immediate practical use as well as a prepara- 
tion for the future. It is hoped that students will begin to Identify 
values, set up goals and then make decisions with some Insight 
as to the consequences of their choices* 

Andrea B. Lacy, teacher/producer of DOLLAR DATA, Is the 
author of the teacher's guide accompanying the course. She has 
a Bachelor of Science degree from Madison College In Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, and five years of teaching experience In consumer 
and homemaking education In the Norfolk, Virginia, public schools. 

DOLLAR DATA figured in the reception by producers of this 
sr^ries (WHRO-TV In Norfolk-Hampton, Virginia) of a 1972 George 
Foster Peabody Award. The prestigious awards are presented 
annually for distinguished public service by the radlo-teievlslon 
Industry. 

The Peabody Award cites WHRO-TV "for embracing. In overall 
school television programming, program series basic to essential 
subjects as well as those directed to such contemporary concerns 
as pupil self-understanding and consumer economics. The exami- 
nation of the outstanding quality of the WHRO-TV program sched- 
ule Indicates the careful attention which the staff of this outstand- 
ing station gives to its mandate to provide children and adults 
in the Tidewater area with uncompromising excellence." 

WHRO-TV was the only television station In the nation to win 
the award for in-school programming. 

A pre-selected preview lesson from DOLLAR DATA may be 
obtained for evaluation from Great Plains National on either 
quadrupiex video tape, video cassette, or black and white 
kinescope. A returnable teacher*$ guide is also a part of the 
previewing package. 



1 vtape 
Iv'cassette 



COLOR 



ERIC* 




DOLLAR DATA ^ ,iaam 

(continued) 



UtK^n tntta antf tynoptt* for DOUAR DATA; 

1. A MAYTCR OP CHOICE— T«ftfl-ig«ra In buytn9 altiNrtlona IMuttmta ItM 
Impaet v\ youthfyl eonaumara on our aeoRomy. 

2. YEARNINGS VSR8US EARNINQS^iamptta of how SMila, valuaa and 
atiitu<2aa influanca tha uta ol incomo or panonaf raaoufcaa and how U> 
rtduca th« problam of imllmlttd wanta and limitad ratourcat. 

3. TOO MUCH MONTH LEFT AT THE END OF THE MONEV--Oramallxatlon 
of a faml^ with enonay prob^ama Hlustrataa how m lack ol planning affaota 
iha acoRomtcal and amottonal wall*halns of fha famihf* 

4. WHAT MAKES SAMMY SPEND^raianta prlmafy buying motlvaa with 
commanta from (onavmara on why fhay buy oarlain |»rodueta. 

5. AD ADDICTS— Etfpoiaa atudanta to aom of tho typaa of advartlaamanfa 
thay a«a or haar dally and avaluataa aoma of tha approaehaa. 

6. TO auY OR NOT TO BUY— Showa ahopplM aitiiattofia In ordar to 
•lamina tha dlffarant facata of comparativa ahopping and to llluatrate tha 
(mporttnea of (nfortnad tfaelalon makmo bafora buying. 

7. BUYER BEWARE— inuatrataa tailing tachn^quas and producta that may 
ba pitfalla to oonaumara. 

B. FXC. B.O.6., HELP{— Chowa atapa to taka to raiohro eonaumar problama, 
g. INFORMATION. REQUIUITIONS. 00 WE NEED MORE LEQiSLATIONt— 

Conaidara tomo conaumar protactlon ragulatlona now In ateaot and whattiar 

wa naad mora laglalatlon in eartain araaa. 

10. CREDIT-ABILITY QAP— llluatrataa how many of tho atudanta* dally aotl«l> 
tiaa dapand on tho uao of cradit/aaivica cradit: Introduoaa aaloa er^t and 
atraasaa tha importanca of a good eradit rating. 

11. CASH OR CHARGE- llluitrctaa advantcgaa and dIaadvanUsitaa of uaing 
cradit. 

12. BUY NOW. PAY lATER— llluatrataa dilfarant typaa of cradit. how eradit 
coata ara calcufatad and poatlblo cradit loufcaa and pitfallg m crodit eon* 
traeta, 

19. PICK YOUR f>AD-Otalgn«d to halo atudanta aatact tlvUig quartara 
according to thair naada, «^traa and ability to pay. 

14. PAD YOUR PAD— Examplaa of how old inaxpanaiva fumltura can ba 
ramodalad to meat furnishing naada; potntara on buying furnitura. 

15. THOUGHT FOR FOOD-*-Taan*agar llluatrataa how to maka tha moat 
of tha food dollar. 

1«. FAD. FASHION AND FACT— llluatrataa how fashion ratataa to hiatory 
and givaa tlpa on how to gat tha moat for tha clotliing doUar. 



17. WHEELS AND DEALS— Tranaaotlon batwaan a pctant al bvyar and a naw- 
car aalaaman. Uaad*oar aalaaman polnta out thlc^a to chack bafora buying 
a uiad car. 

ia *UTO OVERHEAD— llluatrataa tha coata of maintaining and oparatkig 
an ! «-lomoblla, and auggaata waya for cutting thaaa coata« 

19. PAY TO THE ORDER OF . . .— Conaldara Hia vital rata oommardal 
banka play in an Indivlduafa or a communl^f'a Ufa* 

2Q. BANK NOTES— Showa how to ^lan a diaekkig or aavlnga account, 
how to rant a aafa dapoalt boi. 

21* INTEREST IN INTEREST— Introdttcaa IntarHl aa locama aa oppaaad 
to intaraat aa tha coat of borrowing. 

22. RAP ABOUT RISK— Explalna tha natura and purpoaa of Inaunmca aa 
a rlik— a abarlng prapoattkMi In wtilch many paopla pay ralaivafy l.ttia far 
protactlon agalnat aartoua 9nanolat kua. 

2X STOCK! LOOK AND LISTEM— Introducaa atudanta to tha Naw YoHc 
and Amarlean Stock axehangaa. 

24. BULLS AND BEARS— Showa advantagaa and diaadvantagaa of buykifl 
stock, and pokita out how to dacida wtiathar or not yau can afford to buy 
atock, 

25. PAY AS YOU GO (SOCIAL SECURlTVH<Iivaa a briaf hialory of tha 
Social Sacurtty Act to ahow why Social Saourlty la compuliOfy. 

29. FOR SERVICES RENDERED^Rtroducaa taiaa and thaIr nacaaalty* 
27. NO DERFERMSNTS IN THE WORKING WORLD— Thia laaaon focuiaa on 

two counialing aaaalona* 

2t. FOR LOVE OR MONEY— Showa young paopla diacovaring thair Intaratta 

and abllitlaa through vocational training, part-tlma or aummar Joba* Factora 

ttiat affact aaming potantlal ara diacuaaad* 

29. HIGH COST OF FREE TIME— Examplaa of raaourcaa that can ba Inax- 
panaiva In ralatlon to tha valua obtalnad. 

30. LEISURE AND PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS--A look at young paopla Who 
--through thair aktita. Imagination and craatlva ability— ara dartvlng raal 
plaaaura from thair lalaura lima. 

31. FUNDS FOR FUN— FIftaan high achool atudanta ahaw and/cr diacuaa 
ihair hobblaa In ralaiton to tima, monay and paraonat aatlafactlon and rawarda. 

32. TWO IS THE TWICE OF ONE— llluatrataa tha axpanaaa and aoma prob- 
lama ancountarad by young paopla aatting up thair drat homa* 

39. THE TIMES, THEY ARE A'CHANGING— Through Hbn and cartoona. lllua- 
trataa ehangaa In food, clothing, houalng» tranapartatlon, advartWng. 
awaranaaa and conaumar laglalatlon. 
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DOLLAR POWER 



Eleven, 30-minute lessons 
Consumer Economics — Non-Credit 



DOLLAR POWER Is a consumer education series designed to 
help viewers of any age develop consumer know-how. 

Documentary' In style, the programs of DOLLAR POWER fea* 
ture on-tocation Interviews and prominent studio guests. The 
series was produced with a Public Service Grant from the Illinois 
Junior College Board. 

Program hosts are Warren Shore and Olanne Banls of '*Chi- 
cago Today/* 

A pre-selected lesson from this series Is available for preview- 
ing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex video tape 
or %*lnch video cassette. 





The profifama of DOULAR POWER, annotations and on-bamera 
gueats: 

1. THE FOOD YOU EAT (1)— It fraah? Do you know how 
much it cos^a on a unit baals? What la your best boy? 
Guasta: Jana Armatrong. vice president, customer relations* 
Jewel Foods; Janice Schkowakl of Consunter United. 

2. rm FOOD YOU EAT (11)— Are you flatting the most nutri- 
tion for your dollar? Are you a auoker for fad dieta? 
Queata: Or. Philip White* nutritlonlat; Linda Brown, dietl- 
tlon. 

3. USING SOMEONE ELSE'S MONEY— How much do you pay 
fo^ credit? Whst about your credit card? When ahould ' 
you borrow? Quests: John Borman. vice prosldent. Bank- 
Amerlcard Corp.; Hattie Stewart. Family Financial Counsel- 
ing Sorvice; Carl Daike. (can company representative. 

4. YOUR HEALTH--DO you know how to "shop" for a doctor? 
How much doea good health care cost? Do you really 
need that operation? Guests: David Forkoah. M.D.; William 
Noton, M.D. and author; , , . and a myatery intern. 

6, KINQ AUTO (I)— Do you know how to ahop for a cai^ 
new or used? How much should it cost you to finance 
your car? Gueata: Lowell Nieman. appraiser: Leonard 
Qroupe, tnaurance and finanoInQ; * . . and a myatery 
salesman. 

6. KINQ AUTO (ll)---How csn you protect yourself aoatnst 
repair rip-offa? Can you spot dishonest repair outflta? How 
can you do basic maintenance on your own car? Gueata: 
Joseph Stude, foreman; Robert Dupre. mobile repair; Let 
Brownlee. interviewer; . . , and a mystery mechanic. 

7. FRAUDS AND RACKETS— How much will you really pay for 
those three rooma of furniture on aate at $99? Do you 
know what "bait and awitch'* Is? Where do you flo for 
help If you are ripped off? Quests: Jerome Lamet of the 
Federal Trade Oommlaalon; Steven Bloomberff of the At- 
torney Qeneral'a Office. 

a. RENTING— What are your rights aa a tenant? What about 
leases? Guests: Philip Hsblutzel. Legal Aid; William Ly- 
mann. Chicago Real Estate Board* 

9. INSURANCE— How much do you know about Inaurance? 
Are you paying more than you should for your present 
coverage? How much will Social Security be worth to 
you? Gueata: Date Gustafson. American Life Inaurance; 
Bernard Zion. New York Life Inaurance; Dean Lemke. 
Social Security Administration. 

10. ADVERTISING— Does it have any legitimate uses? How 
does television advertlaing affect your children? Are you 
alert to fraudulent advertising? Guests: Al Welsman, vice 
president, Foote* Cone. Beldtng; Jerome Lamet of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

11. IGNOMINY--47eala with health care and the aged. 



o Produced by Chleaso't TV Coltego at WTTW-TV 
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TOUTE LA BANDE 



Thirteen^ 15-minute lessons for 
Intermediate French Language Students 



The episodes of this series literally teem with the people 
who make France what it is — shopkeepers, florists and tourist 
guides . . fishermen, grocers and taxi-drivers ... a customs 
officer garage ailendants waiters policemen, teachers, pharma- 
cists and book-dealers. They provide the backdrop tor the half- 
dozen teenagers who are TOUTE LA BANDE {the whole crowd). 

Andrew R Camerota. coordinating director of foreign lan- 
guages for Scholastic Magasines. Inc. (producers of the series), 
notes that, for too long. French has been the study of words and 
that the student dropout rate after the second year had averaged 
70 per cent 

To stem this high rate, it was felt that teachers needed some- 
thing that would make French the study of people. Thus. TOUTE 
LA BANDE was created to more fully motivate and Involve stu- 
dents by presenting to them, on the screen, situations and per- 
sonalities to vvh'Ch they could relate. 

The programs of TOUTE LA BANDE range across a wide 
cultural spectrum, from modest details of housekeeping to rno- 
mentous events in French history, and take the viewer around 
Paris and to Jhe countryside beyond The dialogue of every epi- 
sode is entirely in French 

TOUTE LA BANDE uses a total vocabulary of 1.^60 words 
common to widely used French textbooks in United States 
schools The nature of the programs offers schedule flexibility — 
episodes may be shown consecutively or interchangeably, they 
may be shown at varying intervals depending on the students* 
progress, and. because of their length, may be rerun during a 
class period . . or may be followed by discussions and drills. 

TOUTE LA BANDE was created to supplement— not sup- 
plant — current texts: ho\A'pver, a variety of carefully prepared 
study f material, to be used in conjunction with the series. Is 
ivailablf for both teacher and student, a "Script book" for 
teachero with complete dialogue for all 13 films ... a "Teacher's 
Notes ' booklet, with suggestions for effective use. background 
and Cultural details. French and English summaries of the epi- 
sodes. and a list of vocabulary words and expressions . . . and 
a "Student Photo Guide", designed for use by individual students 
and intended as a visual recall device. 

TOUTE LA BANDE was produced under the direction of 
Mary Glasgow, originator of Scholastic's program of foreign 
language periodicals now In use in more than 10,000 schools 
In the U S. Dr. Elton Hocking of Purdue University was in 
charge of curriculum and methodology for the series. 

TOUTE LA BANDE is available on lease film only , . , and 
the series' only allowed use is by television transmission (no 
A-V use). The free-use preview for this series Is a IS^mlnute 
color film composite of several lessons. Samples of the accom- 
panying study materials are also available for evaluation. 

The program titles: 

1. ARRIVEE D'E^lSABITN (The Arrival of Elitabcfh) 

2. JEUDI (Thursday) 

3. DEPART EN VACENCES (Doporturc on Vacation) 

4. VACANCES EN 0RETA6NE (Vocation in Brittany) 

5. AVENTURE EN MER (An Adventuro «t Sea) 

6. LA RENTREE (The Return to School) 

7. SUR LA TOUR EIFFEL (On the Eiffel Tower) 
t. FEU VERT (The Green Light) 

9. 8RIC0LAGE (Puttering) 

10. A VERSAILLES (At Versailles) 

11. PANNE D'ESSENCE (The Got Tonk It Empty) 

12. LE VIEUX PARIS (The Lotin Quorter) 
U. BPN ANNIVEflSAiRE! (Happy Birthday) 




TOUTE LA BANDE S story line: 

Edsaboth Mandela, a Black teen-age student from 
SenegaL comes to spend a year in Paris with the 
Ermont famify, Mr Ermont is an architect, Mrs, Ermont 
is a busy housewife. Their teen-age children are Caro* 
line and Victor. The chr;dren*s friends are Anne Levah 
fois, Jean-Louis Vaillant and Jacques Ribot. The family 
and friends spend a seashore vacation In Brittany, 
During the vacation the boys are temporarily cut off 
from the family by a storm at sea. Back from vaca- 
tion, the youngsters begin a new year of school. The 
youngsters take in the sights of Paris and engage in 
motorbike riding and boat rowing, A number of minor 
accidents mar the fun. One rainy Thursday, a broken 
washing machine results in unexpected dinner guests, 
Elisabeth and Caroline tour the gardens of Versaltles 
on another day. One evening, the youngsters go to a 
mo We and on the way home run out of gas. The car 
was borrowed from Mr. Ermont without permission 
and Victor is punished — he washes the car Instead of 
watching tefevlsion. On yet another day, a tour of the 
sights in Paris becomes a comedy of errors, *'Tha 
Whole Bunch** gathers for a combination birthday* 
farewell party the evening before Elisabeth's departure. 




COLOR 



Produced by Scholastic Magazines, Inc., of Englewood Cliffs, N. i. 
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BBT COPT iUflUUIBLE 



TURNED ON CRISIS 

Three correlated series on Drug Abuse 




COLOR 



1* TURNED ON CRISIS— Eight, 60*mifiute programs for Generoi Com- 
miinity Viewing 

2. BECAUSE WE CARE — Six, 30-minutd programs for Educational In- 
Service Viewing 

3. NOBODY BUT YOURSELF—Six, 20 miniite progroms for Junior High 
Student Viewing 



TURNED ON CRISIS Is the overall title of three correlated 
series on drug abuse. "CRISIS'* began as a locatly-orlented 
project designed to stimulate community action toward the drug 
abuse problem. The first series, entitled TURNED ON CRISES, 
was produced by WQEO/WQEX of Metropolitan Pittsburgh Public 
Broadcasting. It subsequently aired over the nation-wide Public 
Broadcasting Service network and won the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting's Community Service Award. 

From this locally-oriented project, a three-phased national 
project has developed. The three series are directed toward the 
following target audiences: TURNED ON CRISIS, the entire com- 
munity; BECAUSE WE CARE, the educational community; and 
NOBODY BUT YOURSELF, junior high school students. Series 
2 and 3 were developed by WQEO Educational Services. All three 
series, despite the target audience tags, will prove of Interest to 
all segments of the population. 




1. TURNED ON CRISIS . . • features topic development in four main areas of coitcentra- 
lion: information, prevention, rehabilitation and legislation. Dramat encounter $ettions, 
panels, community dlicuMlon groups, documentariea and feature fiima are all utiltetd 
In this series. Well-known personalities in the entertainment wortd, educators^ psyehot- 
ogiats, police officer*, social workers, lawyers, Judge«^-*all participated with an en- 
thusiasm which is most evident throughout the series. TeaMilted eyes . . . angry 
voicee . . . heated arguments— all are Intermingled throughout the series with Intelligent 
and sobering ttatementSt pertinent information and a spirit of eooperation. 

2* BECAUSE WE CARE ... is designed as a positive approach to the drug problem for 
the educational community. In the series, educators discuss tfteir roles and responsi^ 
biiitles in the drug education program. Verioua techniques in group dynamics ere 
demonstrated. The series documents the individual reactions of urban, suburlian and 
rural school board members to the drug problem and an attorney reviews the legal 
aspects of drug abuse. An example of a specific community's approach to the drug 
problem is illustrated. A group of urban high school students discusses the problems 
with an adviser of the National Leadership Training Institute on Drug Abuse. The 
advisor, in him, role-plays with a group of educators. Throughout the series, viewers 
are reminded that there is m> one solution to the drug abuse problem. Each community 
must assess its own needs and arrive at its own decision. 

3. NOBODY BUT YOURSELF ... Is not the ordinary type of drug education program. 
Rather than placing strict emphasis on drugs and their harmful effects, such fscturi 
material is interwoven with behavioral elements. Another unusual feature is that the 
series has no teacher and no textbook. The technique of peer teaching is utilized as 
the students themselves discuss problems related to drugs and drug abufte. In un- 
scripted dialogue, the young people communicate directly with guest specialists^ such 
as an attorney, a psychologist and a national drug consultant— as well as with other 
concerned adults. Through fast motion and special film effects, combined with dramatic 
vignettes and the ingenious use of puppetry, the concepts of seif«identlty, decision- 
making and alternative solutions are reinforced. 
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TURNCPON CRISIS Progrom SumwoftM? 

1. BECAUSE THAT'S MY WAY— « comp«lllii9 on«-HQur tyRO|i* 
fit of o li-hour "human encounttr" mtion during which 
f«n vosHy difftrcnf tndividuatt confront c«€h othtr's pt4* 
iu4kM< cxfHirftn^Bt and vafu«» t<« on tffort to Mndcrttond 
eoch otdtr and fh« driia culfurt. Ftof uHng Of. Carl Rostrt, 
psyeNataftiff. 

a. THE FIRST DIMENSION: INFORMATION AND UNDER- 
STANDING*'— a fotf^paeod dlvtria dtUvary of (iifarmatton« 
tfafitticf and aHltudef os fht flnf dimantlon to uadtr* 
tfandlng tha scofKi and compltxity of fM elirrttif dtug 
abttta prolbltni. Hosfad O. J. Simpton, rimnlngbock for 
fht Buffalo Blirt. 

I. SAY WHAT WE FEEL, NOT WHAT WE OUGHT TO SAY— 
a ttries of {nferretatad vlgnaftts which illutfrafa tha ru« 
mtrout l^rriart to communicatioR hatwttn youth and adult 
mamhars of a community as thay try ta daol with dfUB- 
oHtnfad probffms In that community. 

4. THE SHADE OF A TOOTHFICK^ocumanH a varltfy of 
afforti being mode by individuals, tducetort and communi* 
titt throughout tha country in tha taareh for affocfiva 
drug prayantion programs. Featuring ETV's MIsttrogtrs. 
Hottad by DaWd Sustkind. 

$. TO KEEP n, YOU HAVE TO GIVE IT AWAY^n InvOftt- 
gativa report on a wlda variaty of approachas to drug 
rebabllifation across tha nation, including datoxlfkotion 
units, mtthodona maintenance, the llve«ln theraptuHe 
community, the out*patient facility and the rellgfous^based 
community. 

THE CONCEPT--^ series »>f theatrical vIgneHes performed 
by eight residents of Daytop Village, a rehoblUtatioii cen- 
ter for ex*drug addicts in New York. . 

7. WHY CANT YOU HEAR THROUGH THE NOISE IN YOUR 
MPf*^ muslc/rop session aimed ot bringing tha meaning 
of contcmporory musle into perspective for the adult gtn* 
oration, featuring top recording groups. Dr. Joyca Brothers 
ond Edwin Newman also appear. 

HIGH IS NOT VERY FAR OFF THE GROUND^-debota cen- 
tering around the controversy of marijuana use; guest 
auHioritifs from the medical and Judicial fields and young 
people hash It out in « session Innercut with psychodrama. 



BECAUSE WE CARE Program Summarlest 

PROGRAM 1— This introductory program discusses where there 
it a drug pfobtem, why there Is a drug problem among the 
youth ond who It willing to help young people with their 
problem* 

PROGRAM 3^By knowing the lows, penoltles and low enforce- 
ment procedures on drug obuse^ educators become beHer 
equipped to hondlo the problem in their own school district. 

PROGRAM 3«^nly by combining the energies of the total staff 
con o school district develop o broad attack on the drug 
problem and drug educotlon. The program In Stamford, 
Connecticut, is discussed as on example of wnat one com* 
m unity hos done. 

PROGRAM 4^By using the role-playing technique, o group of 
educators explores the role of the teacher In drug edvcotloii. 
They onatyxe their own feelings and responset and reaUxa 
the {mpartance of withholding Judgment In order to main- 
tain rapport with the youth they ore trying to help. 

PROGRAM S^Explorotlon of the rolo of tha teacher Is con* 
tinued with focus upon the teacher as a cotolytle agent. 

PROGRAM ^Four ministers cite some of the ways they hovo 
b«en able to communlcote with youth today. Alternotlvet 
to 0 dull curriculum or complacent classroom ore illustrated 
by showing activities students are exporlanclng In tome 
schools. 



NOBODY BUT YOURSELF Program Summariett 

K YOU^This program introduces two main elemenff tied 
into knowing yourself. The behavioral element of self-* 
identity is presented through speclol film effects. Each 
person is a composite of mony personalities and the 
search for self identification Is continuous throughout 
life. In presenting the foctuol element, drug use is 
placed in Its proper historlcoi perspective. Cyril Wecht, 
M.D., prominent medlcol authority, comments on the 
short Odd long range efftctt of drug use and abuse. 

a. UPS, DOWNS, INS, OUTS*<*-Pressuref are an inevitable 
ond constant port of life. This film Is designed to help 
students recognise this fact ond to realise there ore 
positive methods for coping with pressure. A »»ud9M 
diseuislon reveals youth's concern with family, social 
and woHd problems. Dramatic vIgneHes illustrate the 
need for both older ond younger generations to make 
sincere oHempts ot communication. 

a« WHO AM If WHERE ARE YOUf— Tha need for friend- 
ship and understanding is explored In this film. Through 
• film se^uencie the viewer undefstendt that «veryone 
has inner tfioughts, dreams ond picns. Dr« Gerald 
Edwards, aducatienol consultant to the Center of Nor- 
eotic ond Drug Abuse for the NoHonal Institute of 



Montol Health, directs o group of Junior high school 
students in on exercise to demonstrate the nature of 
loneliness and each Individual's responsibility to reach 
out to the lonely person and help him feel oceopted. 

4. TRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES-^As young people mo- 
ture, they must occept responsibility for . . . ond the 
consequences of . . . their actions. Bech day the Indi- 
vidual is bombordod with thousonds of external stimuli 
thot eon influonco his behavior. To help students better 
understond the legal implications of using or obuting 
drugs, this fiim presents o dialogue between Attorney 
Thomas Kerr and a group of Junior high school students. 
The penalties for tronsporting, using ond selling dru^;. 
the constitutionality of search ond selsure procedures 
ond the odequocy of the Juvenile court system ore 
among the topics covered. 

5. DO NOT STAPLE, BEND OR FOLD— This NIm, planned 
ond developed by o group of students, reflects the 
teenagers' impressions of their fost-poced, high«pres« 
sured life. The tension creoted by conflicting interests 
is dromoticolly portrayed when three Junior high girls 
role-ploy with psychologist Dr. Jomes Moloni. In a 
general discussion. Dr. Moloni and eight students ana« 
lyse the preuures exerted by their peers os well os 
their porenH ond teachers. Both the difficulty and the 
necessity of mointoinlng one's individuality ore lllus* 
troted through students' comments ond o puppet se* 
quence. 

$. IT'S YOUR MOVE-^Deeision making and its applleotlon 
to the individual as o person ore stressed throughout 
this film. The importonce of projecting one's self into 
IncidenH where immediate decision mohing is necessary 
is suggested. Recognition of the ovellobility of help 
when needed strengthens the indlvlduors capacity for 
moking wise decisions. The series closes by reaffirming 
thot decision making must be o personoi motter and 
everyone must develop the necessory courage to be-^ 
nobody but yourself. 



PRICING SCHEDULE FOR THE 
'TURNED ON CRISIS" SERIES 

FILM (IS mm color)— 

TURNED ON CRISIS (elght/SOs— per lesson pricing) 

Purchase (no TV rIghU) $4ao.QO 

Ronisl (no TV rights) $ 30.00 

Rental (with TV rights) $12X50 

BECAUSE WE CARE (Six/30s-^r lesson pricing) 

Purchsso (no TV rights) $240.00 

Rental (no TV rights) $ 15.00 

Rentsl (with TV rights) $ 62.50 

NOBODY BUT YOURSELF (Six/aOs— par lesson prfc* 
ing) t 

Purchsso (no TV rights) $100.00 

Rental (no TV rights) $ 15.00 

Rentsl (with TV rights) $ S7.50 

(Plosso Note: No provtsiofi Is being m«de for film 
purehftso . . . with telairfslon rights) 

VIDEO TAPE (color) 



TURNED ON CRISIS (por lessofl pricing) 

On User's Tope $117.50 

On Ubrsiy's Tspo $122.50 

BECAUSE WE CARE (par lesson pricing) 

On User's Tape $ sr.SO 

On Ubraiy*s Tspo $ W.50 

NOBODY BUT YOURSELF (psr lossoA pricing) 

On User's Tope $ 5^.50 

On Ubr«ry*s Tspo $ 57.50 



(Note: Deduct $2.50 por program if monochrome video tape duplication is preferred. Also 
--(t should be noted that substantial savings can be reallxad If series programming 
Is rotaindd on user's tape for renewal use. Contact Great Plains Matlonai for full 
parttculars. 

THESE THREE SERIES MAY BE USED EITHER AS A*V PRESENTATIONS . . OR 
THROUGH BROAOCAST OVER NON-COMMERCIAL TELEVISION SROADCASTING STA- 
TIONS. 



NOTE; ALL PROGRAMS OP THESE THREE SERIES ARE AVAILABLE POR 
PREE PREVIEWINQ ON COLOR FILM . « . AT NO CHARGE 

A virtoty of auxlllsry prinltd matsriil ts ivsitabto for ui« with tlumi IhrM 
••riss* PIttta eontset Qi«at Plains National for full particulars. 
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ProducGd by WQED/WQEX Metropoiitan Pltttburgh Publfe Broadeatting 
. . . and WQEO Educational Sarvlcat 



MAN BUILDS— MAN DESTROYS 

Thirty, 30-mlnute lessons COW W*^^^^ 

lunior High through Adult 



The study of that which surrounds man and his earthly co-inhat}- 
itants — the environnfient— Is at once a story of tragedy and hope. 
Man destroys what he builds — but. Indeed, man also has the 
ability to restore. 

MAN BUILDS— MAN DESTROYS— the outstanding series de- 
scribed on these pages — represents a remarkably valuable con* 
tflbution to this overriding story of our times. The programs offer 
excellent visual examples of this story from around the world. 
The series was produced with the cooperation and under the 
supervision of more than 25 environmental experts and scientists 
and explores virti;aiiy every aspect ot Individual, corporate and 
governmental impact on the quality of the total environment. 

MAN BUILDS—MAN DESTROYS Is designed for, and chal- 
lenges, a wide spectrum of age and interest levels — junior and 
senior high through college and general adult. GPN Director 
Paul H. Schupbach notes thatt In addition to classroom study, 
the series represents Ideal programming for nighttime general 
viewing audlencesf He notes further that you cannot see 

even one program of the series and not be affected by it." 

In an introrfiiction to the highly informative and readable view- 
er's guide accompanying MAN BUILDS— MAN DESTROYS. It Is 
noted: 

*This series Is rooted In the faith that Homo sapiens— intelli- 
gent man. we have proudly called ourselves — ^wiil act according 
to his best interests if the course Is clearly shown. Not only that 
we will act, but that we can act — for we are the crucial actors, 
the caretakers of ail life on earth. (This) series, then, is an 
article of optimism that we can manage our destiny, live in 
harmony with our surroundings and ourselves. It is built on the 
belief that, just as a long journey begins with a first step, great 
changes begin with one person: you/* 

The guide — written by noted environmental writer Osborn 
Segerberg Jr — will have extremely effective application in class^ 
room situations. 

John B/Broughton, associate commissioner for cultural educa- 
tion. State of New York, comments In a preface to the guide: 
nn my opinion, this Is the most Informative and balanced video 
presentation of environmental problems, solutions and evaluations 
which has yet bean produced for general use. When viewed with 
the guidance of Osborn Segerberg's perceptive guidebook, this 
series makes an outstanding and unbiased contribution to man's 
understanding of his place and role on this 'Blue Planet\" 

The last elgtit lessons of MAN BUILDS— MAN DESTROYS 
were produced In 1974 and deal with the broad and many^faceted 
topic of energy. The programs Investigate energy sources, the 
wealth of the sea. environmental health, low*energy technologies, 
the *'web of life,** the Alaska pipeline, environmental quality In 
habitation and the world*s weattier patterns (see summaries of 
Lessons 23 through 30). 

A separate viewer's guide, dubbed "The Energy Edition," has 
been developed for use with these eight final lessons of MAN 
BUILDS— MAN DESTROYS. 





v'tape 
v*cassette 
film 
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BEST copy mum 




1, IT CAM BE OONE^Thift pr<Htr«(n rtftectt ttf akeitfy tvftf«nt 9fiM* 
rooift r«9pQn«t to th« •RvironmAnUl eritlt, ttif* Imtie ttmm of th* Mrt«fl. II lo- 
oum on thrta •nvtrontnantal probr«m«-^x^Mlv« noM tn lAintutttan, Mreury 
pofton{n9 at Himafa, Japan» and apraytng DOT In a caRii»aEfln agalnat gypsy 
moths In Connacticut— and community-actloA plana ttrat nuxlinad or altavwM 
thass prubramt. Abova all. It aljaMaa tha iiYtportant rola of Um ifidiwidual In 
maatifig itiia ctiatianga. 

7. SCARS ON THE SURFACE— ^Tht program btgina with vtavira o% aaitti aa 
itan by tha Apollo attronauta^n aarth that la biua, baaullfui and icnaearftd. 
Than comaa a montaga of minad araaa. acara on tha planat'a surfaca Inflictad 
by man in hl> a«arcii for minartta and anargy. Th# program rapoita on naw 
tachniqufa of raatoration utad In Waat Qarmany, noting that such land rahab 11- 
tatlon and raduction of axtrawagant and trivial vsaa of raaodccaa oan atimi* 
nata soma of tha anvironmanlal impact of mining. 

9. AMONG THE LIVING— Thia pr ffiram ralataa population growth diraotEy to 
contampQrary (ifa. focuaing on Huntington. Long island, whara population haa 
doubtao twtca tn tha paat two dacadaa. Huntlngfoo la trying to work out an 
•coiogtcal l<nd-uia program that would, in affaef. oagin to curtail and avan* 
tualty stabitiKa its population. Exporta agraa human population growtti mtiat 
coma to an and. and wilt. Tha raal quastlons a^;. whan and how? 

4. POWER TO THE PEOPLE«<*-ln tha naxt 30 f9tn wa*ll uiO aa much powar 
111 tha humans who gvgr iivad, daspita tha fact that two-thirda of ti;c 

worfd*a population haa no alaetrleity. Thia damand for anargy la doubling 
avary 10 yoars. Thua two quaationa arisg: Can thia damand ba mat? Should 
it ba mat? Thia program raviawa atl aspaots of tha varioua anargy aourcaa. 

5. ALL THE FISH IN THE SEA^Thia la a documantary of tha tpaetaCMlar 
fita of Paru at a fiihing nation and tha inharant acologloal and aoolologloal 
changaa that rasultad. f*aru haa inatHutad ragulationa and quotaa; th« mlstatwa 
of ovaffithmg committad in tha Maditarranaan and off tha coast at Europa ara 
not to ba rapaatad off tha coaat of Paru. 

6. THE CAR IN THE CiTV«->lf ona automobita la baoutiful, ean a billion* 
cars doom a clvilKation? Mapa of Loa Angalaa ahow that two*thlrda of tha olty 
ia aithar roadway or parlcing facilitloa* About two«ihlrda of all wiNin gfr 
pollution jft causad by autos. This program addrassaa itaalf to tha quaation: 
Ara tha car and tha city compatlbla? 

7. YOU CAN HELF--THROW IT HERE«-»Taking a look at tho worldwid* 
problam of trash, junk, garbaga and littar, thia program shows how ona family 
handlas wssta disposal. Tha Wantwortha cut thair garbaga in half by putting 
auch vagatabia mattar aa lattuca, agg ahalla, coffaa grounda, grapafrult and 
banana paala into a compoat; ramovTng labaia from and etaanlng bottlaa and 
cans, ffaftaning tha cana and coilacung both for raeyeling; and racyelinn 
nawspapara. 

a. SIX FATHOMS OEEP-^Thla program lacounta savaral malor oil e^stlfa 
and soma constructiva raiponsas to tham. Mora than half tha world'a aaa trad* 
la In oil, aoma 600 million tona • yoar. Controlling oil pollution ia baeomln^ 
an avar mora dIfflcuN taak. Matna Industrlallat Robart Monks balavaa wa can 
hava tha banaflta without tha damaga by putting MuMttjf on notiea that 
tha public won*t accapt anything glsa. 

9. FLOW QENTLY^Thia ia tha stoiy of Inland watarwsya pollution— rivara, 
fakaa^ watlands— and tha oroblam Inwoivad, what can ba dono about it ana 
what ia baing dona. Thia program oltaa wdMarida inaUncaa of poltutad watar. 
Tha coat of claaning up our watar la axhofbitantt but bayond tpat la an avan 
graatar coat to mankind if wa fait to do so. 

10. STRIKING A BAUNCE— Man haa lisad ODT to Improvo his pt^lle 
ivaalth and to Incraaso his agrlculttiral ylokla. But DOT today lM*t aa uaaful 
aa it oiica waa liacausa of tha ability of insacta to davalop raalatanca. Thia 
program faaturas a dialogu* balwaon Nobal Prixa winnar and fathar of th# 
Qf$%n Ravolulion, Norman Bortaug. (an ovtspokan critic of eontrolUna DDT 
uaa) and David Browar (parhapa Amarioa's foramoat a^nsanrationlsl). 

11. THE AIR WE BREATHE— Tha program opana dramatically with tha 
aound of braathing aa acanaa of air pollution appoar— a vHfid ramlndar wa 
can't inhala filth without Injury to oursalvaa. At ita conolualon, Uuutlem StroRff, 
Sacratary-Qanaral of tha U.N. Confaranco on Htiman Envlronmant, nolaa that 
sir pollution racognlaaa no boundariaa* 



12. ONLY ONE EARTH— Thia program focvaas on tha United Natlona Con- 
faranea on tha Human Enwironmant— haW In Stockholm, Swadan, In 1972— and 
Its raaulta* Participants bagan to taka to haart tho concapl that It raally la 
ona world, that nationa and paofxiaa ara lntardepandant« and that no oMttar 
wno poliutas tho ocaana or tha aiiwgyf lyona auffara, 

19. UNDER MFW SSANAQEMENT— Tha pro<9ram ooana on tha graat Bfazitlan 
rain forast, tha btggaat unaxploivd land masa on aarth and ono of tfis wom'a 
(mportani osygan supptiara. Bratil ragarda thta araa ttis kay to naar 
prosparlty. No ona knows what would h*Poan to tha oxygao supply with thp 
forast gona. Kara, than, ia a modam dilamma— ia BtaxH taking tha toins 
to proaparity or to catattropha? 

14. A CITY WITH A FUTURE-^ur oltiaa ganaral(y hava orowfi up hap- 
hazardly, rasponding to aconomlo and aocial naada of tha tlma. Thia pro- 
gram looks at a varlaty ol cnias* soma in daap troubia* and than focusaa on 
fho aituatlon In Salvador, Brazil. That city shows how plannlnB can mlnimlzo 
polluting affacta of industry and how Industfy can cooxist with a lila ol 
dignity and auffieiancy. 

15. THINGS WORTH KEEPING— Thia program Indicataa Europo*a, Afla*a 
and Amarfca's apaclal p^oblama and solutions to tha quaation of wtto la to 
daolda what Is worth sawing; how thosa objaota will ba usad; and lUialty; what 
tho link batwaan praaaivatlon of our harltago and our physical and splrttual 

anvtronmant is« 

t * THE KEEPING OF THE QREEN— Though by tha eanfunr'a and two<thk4a 
of iuK*itanity will ba living in citiaa. thara atlli ramaina a atrong driva for ttm 
j^impidr rural lifa of anciant ganarattona-*<for tita alght of groan. Thia pro- 
gram vlalta som^^ citlaa with graan baft»-HLondon« Vianna* Panw ar and aoma 
crtiaa without tham. 

IT. LIVING OFF THE LAND- -For tha viawar who asaoolataa anvlronmantai 
problama with air and watar poflutloo and solid waata disposal, ocotoglcal ooci- 
cama of davaloping nations ara a graat eontrsst. Tha program oltaa an irrlgs- 
tlon projaot In Madagascar to uaa arab^ laod, a canal profad In India 
to proyfda an Irrigation natwork, eonatruotlon of tha Volta Dam In Qfiana 
and tha gro<*'<ng urban aluma throughout tha world. Emphasia la on tha naod 
for caraful study and planning in rural, aa wall as Industrial, davalopaiaot la 
such natlona. 

10. TRAFFIC OR TRANSIT— Whila playing lip tarvico to ths naad for 
aubsidizad urbMn transit, roott paopfa cling to ths indapandanoa and eon- 
aanlanca of having thair own ear, Thia program looks at soma of tho waataful 
aspada of using tha automobila aa a routing m9fi9 of transpoftatloci aa oom- 
parad to rail and bua trantit and ahowa aiampfaa of aueoosafid modam maaa 
iranait ayatama. 

19. THE LIMITS OF GROWTH-*Ovarlapplns anyfromnanlal problama hava 
mada ft almost astantial to plan In largo unlta with a strong Intaidlaclpllnaiy 
approach. A racant daclalon by Naaaau and BuCfolk oowitlaa in Naw York (fo 
pool thair watar-quallty Information and to ahara oompidar raaoureaa) points 
ths way, aa thia program damonstrataa. 

20. THE VANISHING BREED— British oonaarvatkMilst «lohn Davall aihofta 
ua, "for If man dastroya tho acoiogioal ordar which supports him, It cannot 
ba long bafora ha aharaa Ha fata.^* Claarly, a balanca batwoan tha naada 
of man and hia fallow spadoa must ba afruck through incroasad pubUo advoa- 
tion and aophisticatad managamant. Thia program attampta to portray thoaa 
obiactivaa through tho paraonal asoorlanoa of a famoua Mrlean Whiia Hunlar. 
Baron Wamar von Ahmnalavan« prasantfy gama wardag of 2lnava NaUoool 
Park, Motambiqua. 

21. NOR ANY DROP TO DRINK--Walar tg tha most common aubs€anca on 
aarth and falla on all of ua, but not aquafiy— aoma raglona ara ahaays too 
dry and othars too wat Thia program fooka at thg problama ol diaflbiitlOB 
of watar by a jamming^ working projacia and thair problama In Afrtea, ladig, 
laraal. South Africa, Washington, D.C.« Long Island, Naw York and othara. 

22. THROUGH THE MILL ONGE MORB-Today avon tha U.S. haa run out 
of frontiara, and tha raallmtlon haa eomo that our raaoufoaa saa limitad and 
wa must try to kaap what laa hava. Thia Bnal program axamlnaa praaant waata 
and futura poaaibllHIaa, focusing on tha rapid davalopmant of f«oyoliR« 
taohnolpgy. A varlahr of prolacta aod Industrtsl plants Makig fey 
produola ol othar Induatrlaa ara faaturad. 
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MAN BUILDS-MAN DESTROYS haf» 
woa a raft of international media awards* 
Some of them arc dijjplaycd by GPN Direr* 
tor Paul H. Schupbach (teft) and Michael 
Hayward^ Chief of VtMial Ser\'tce for the 
United Nations* Office of Public Infomta- 
tion« Peter Hollandcrt executive producer 
of the series for UN Television, reports that 
M^veral countries have purchased MAN 
BUILDS-MAN DESTROYS <or various 
programs from the furies) and are doing 
their own translations into local languages. 
In total, notes Bernarr Owper, portiims of 
the Maries have now been translated into 
ten foreign languages. Dr. Cooper is Chief 
of the Bureau of Ma^s Communications for 
the New York State Education Department. 



(THESE FINAL ElQHT LESSONS DEAL WITH THE TOPIC OF ENERGY. A 
SEPARATE VIEWER S QUIDE HAS BEEN DEVELOPED FOR USE IN CON* 
JUNCTION WITH THESE ElQHT PROGRAMS*) 

23 THE DAV AFTER TOMORROW^World population growth, shortages of 
Oil and gas. rising costd of energy are proinpting an intenso search for 
aiternato energy sources for the next century — among thorn solar energy, 
gccthcrma! energ*, and ?her*r»0'^i»'^^^««' fn^^^n ThU rtroqram covert solar pofifit- 
bihtiee from 90tar*hoatod homes to soiar power farm^ and sateliite soiar power 
stations. It also looks at the development of geothernnai resources In El 
Salvador and work being done at Princeton University's Plasma Thysies Labs, 
one of the fifty labs around the world where atomic fusion Is being studied 
as a gpteritial energy source for the future. 

24 HOME TO THE SEA— The sea is probably the isst physical fror>tier on 
our planet. While it is almost as old as the earth and co* ^^s about three* 
quarters of its surface, much remains to be learned about it. Contrary to 
popular notion, the sea's wealth Is not limitless: yet many people regard Its 
food* mineral and energy potential as an important factor in man*s future 
Survival, and *^ore is danger that the sea wilt be carved up for selfish 
national mterasts. The United Nations has declared the ocean the property 
of all mankmd and is determined that its wealth be fairly distributed. This 
program exammes rights of passage, fishing and mineral concessions, and a 
natural ecological balance unpolluted by human thoughtlessness and greed. It 
concludes that onfy through global cooperation can man hope to look to this 
most anciont heritage for his future prosperity. 

25 THE NUMBERS QAME--The advance of technology has introduced ever 
new health hazards. But we knOw too little about these threats to our 
environment. Research in the field of environmental health Is going on In 
many parts of the world. But must we wait until all the facts are In before 
we take action? What kind of trade-offs must we make between the obvious 
benefits of modern technology and their effects on man's health? This pro- 
gram looks at what is being done about these problems and the pu2Zllng 
relationship between genetic and environmental factors in human health. 

26 WASTE NOT— Industrial nations have devoured energy in happy com- 
petition and encouraged developing nations to do the same. Today It is 
apparent that energy is a critical resource. The 1974 energy crisis In England 
revealed that even temporary shortages can have widespread effects but 
perhaps more important, instilled a new awareness and determination to con- 
serve. This program e^camines low-energy technologies being devised In order 
to **buy time" while alternate sources are developed. Simple engines, wind- 
mills and mexpensive solar panels show promise, particularly when applied 



to the problems of developing nations. In the industrial natlonSt new energy* 
conscious architectural designs can conserve energy. Energy shortages can 
be hazardous for the affluent and disastrous for the poor. This program 
offers ways to conserve the world's energy for human needs. 

27 THE SEAMLESS WES— All of our energy comes from the sun. but before 
it becomes useful to man it has usually gone through a long chain of plant 
and animal H'e^ All of the strands of this web of life are interconnected, and 

10 lampet wiUi '^tiy part of It means unforeseen effects elsewhere In the total 
environment. Man is only slowly learning the lesson that in nature there is no 
Such thing as a free lunch. This program examines man*8 reiatlonship to his 
environment and what choices he must make to preserver It. 

23 SAVINO A BtQ LAND— The Alaska pipeline has become the **bete-notre*' 
of the struggle to protect the environment. But growing awareness of environ* 
mental damags has changed the whole concept of the Alaskan venture. The 

011 companies must now prove that a project of this scope can be built without 
seriOus damage to the environment. If the lessons learned on the northern 
slopes can show the way to less destructive forms of exploration, then Alaska 
will assume oven greater importance In the history of environmental protection. 

29 A PLACE TO LIVE— World-wide population pressures mandate that over 
the next decades, man must build as many houses as he has built since the 
beginning of history. With the constant influx of people to cities, the urban 
environment has taken on an ever-growing Importance. This film e^camlnes the 
planning end management of human settlements for environmental quality. The 
challenges posed by the deterioration of the human environment due to rapid 
urbanization, industrialisation, and unprecedented population growth must be 
met by all the world's peoples. The local conditions may vary but from 
Stock^'olm to SingaporA c ty planners are working to find solutions to the 
problems of human habitation. 

30 EVERYBODY TALKS ABOUT IT— What do killer tornados, African 

drought, mental health, air pollution, and melting polar ice caps have In 
common? All are products in varying degrees of weather fluctuations. Weather 
is becoming a serious topic of research because there's increasing need to 
know more about it. Right now man may seriously be affecting weather by 
his industrial and automobile emissions and by over-concentrating heat In h)a 
cities and inland waters. A permanent rise or drop of only a few degrees In 
atmospheric temperature could spell disaster. But if wu acquire t^e ability 
to produce large scale weather modifications as needed, the benefits to 
drought and flood ridden areas are compelling and seif-rvident. Since the 
world's weather patterns are interlocked and know no boundaries, Interna* 
tiOnal coordination Is an absolute necessity to their study and eventual control. 



FILM PBieiNQ 

If the programs of MAN BUILOS^AN DESTROYS m scqttlrtd 
on fltm. they may bs utsd ONLY as audio visual prssthtstloiia 
within • olsssroom. ETV television riflhts «rs svsltoble ONLY If 
th# series is obtained on video taire. 
Ths per prdgrsm purohass sad rental fits m FILM: 

PURCHASE 1240.00 

RENTAL (ons-weelc period) « 111.00 



Pre-setdcted lessons from MAN BUILDS-*MAN DESTROYS am 
available for no-cost, no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains 
National on either quadruplex video tape. %*U video cassette or 
blacic and white kinescope. A returnable copy of the accompany- 
ing viewer s guide Is also part of the preview package* 



l^i educed by the New York State Education Department 

and United Nations Television * * . in cooperation 
with the Ontario Educational Communications Authority 



THE BLACK FRONTIER 

Four, 60-mmute programs 
General 




COLOR 



Most history books devote long chapters to describing the 
years of westward expansion In the United States. But only rarely 
do these accounts mention or give credit to the hundreds of 
black people who helped carve civilization out of raw country. 

A series financed by a Ford Foundation grant and produced 
by University of Nebraska Television focuses on several of these 
black men whose distinguished contributions to settling the Great 
Plains have largely been overlooked. Great Plains National has 
been appointed distributor of this series. It will be available only 
on I6mn) color film. 

Tew If any film accounts of the old West will approach 
THE BLACK FRONTIER for authenticity/* says executive producer 
Larry Long. Every event depicted and all dialogue has been 
recreated as exactly as humanly possible. Long said. Research* 
ers for the series, headed by Arthur C. Cromwell Jr., examined 
records, diaries, old newspapers and other resources at libraries, 
museums and historical societies in midwestern and western 
states. 

All Information was authenticated by three prominent black 
historians — Dr. W. Sherman Savage, professor emeritus at Lin- 
coln University In Jefferson City. Mo.: Dr. Lorenzo J. Green, pro- 
fessor of history at Lincoln University: and Dr. George R. Wool- 
folk, professor and chairman of the department of history at 
Prairie View (Tex.) A. & M. College. 

To Insure this authenticity, THE BLACK FRONTIER was filmed 
almost completeiy at locations significant in the history of blacks 
In the west— Fort Davis, Texas; NIcodemus, Kansas: Grand Teton 
National Park in Wyoming: and In western Nebraska. 

Host-Narrator for the series Is William Marshall, a veteran 
actor with numerous stage, film and television credits. He has 
gained an International reputation for hs performance of 
**Othello** at several Shakespearean festivau'^ and starred In 
•Tare Thee Well. Reverend Taylor," a drama from the "On Being 
Black** public television series. 

Former Olympic Decathlon-winner Refer Johnson Is featured 
in the "Cowherders" program of THE BLACK FRONTIER. He por- 
trays the ex-slave/cattleman Ned Huddleston who was forced to 
change his name to isom Dart after becoming a cattle rustler. 
Johnson has appeared in more than a dozen movies and Is seen 
frequently on television. 

Robert Gist appears In "Cowherders** as Major Conklln, a 
devious Kansas cattle buyer A talented and versatile actor. Gist 
has lately been spending most of his time '*on the other side 
of the camera," directing such TV shows as "The Virginian" 
and "Hawaii Flve-O." 

In the "Buffalo Soldiers,'' Virgil Fry brilliantly portrays Col. 
Benjamin Grlerson, organizer of the Tenth U.S. Cavalry. The 
role of soldier 1$ a familiar one for Fry. He appears as a staff 
officer In the 20th Century-Fox production, "Patton*\ Fry was 
also associated with his longtime friend. Dennis Hopper, In the 
production of "Easy Rider". Other prominent black actors ap- 
pearing In THE BLACK FRONTIER are Lincoln Kllpdtrlok and 
Ford Clay. 

The Tenth Cavalry "Buffalo Soldiers" Inc., a 30-man associa- 
tion of black actors and stuntmen. also appear In THE BLACK 
FRONTIER. The group received the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame Western Heritage Award In 1868 for thair performance In 
a TV episode of "High Chaparral". 

The 12 singer-actors of Voices. Inc. help turn back the pages 
of history to recreate the long journey of the "Exodusters". The 
ensemble, organized In Newark. N.J.. In the early 1960s as a 
spiritual singing combo, has gone on to present music*drama 
performances that have won glowing reviews In the national 
press. 



Theme and Incidental background music heard in THE BLACK 
FRONTIER was composed and conducted by David Baker, chair* 
man of the jazz department at Indiana University. 

THE BLACK FRONTIER Program resumes: 

1. NEW AMERICANS— This premier progrom previews the 
entire series os it focuses on the 25-veqr period from the end 
of the Civil Wor to 1891. These wcre the major years of west- 
word migration, bwt it took fur trpders, odventurers and pioneers 
such OS James Beckwourth and Ed Rose to break the trails be** 
yond the Mississippi. A series of floshbocki trace some eorly 
expiorotions in which block men were porticiponH. 

2. GOWHEaOIRS— This progrom recalls the lonely, mono- 
tonous weeks of the onnuol cattle drives from Texas to ship- 
ping points in the north, for approximofeiy 20 years ofter the 
Ctvil Wor. the cotti© drive wos the only way to get beef to 
market, and in that time many of the men associotcd with 
the drives became fomous . . . and o few infomows. "Cow- 
herders" troces the lives of six of the a.OOO blocks whose 
lives were linked to the cattle dnves-^Jim Kelly, Not Love, 
Nod Huddleston (olios tsom Dart), Ben Hodges, Qob Lemmans 
and Bill Pickett. 

9. iUrPALO SOLDIERS — ^This program tel.s the story of 
the organtzotfon ond development of the 9th and 1 0th U.S. 
Covolry Regtments and the contributions these units mode to 
settlement of the West. Subduing hostile Indians was just one 
of their missions; they olso helped keep the peace omong settlers 
and were mstrumontol os builders. They established Fort Sill, 
Oklohomo, ond served at Fort Bliss in Texas; Fort Riley« Konsos; 
and Fort Robinson. Nebr. during th^ early doyS of those installa'> 
tions Vhese regiments, which enlisted only black personnel, 
were noted for their horsemanship and marksmanship and iwere 
among the most respected ond feared military units on the 
frontier 

4. EXODUSTERS — When the Civil War wos over, many black 
men rootized their bondage hod not really been lifted. Thus a 
westward movement began in the 1870s largely through the 
influence of Beniomin (Pap) Singleton. He organised thousands 
of former slaves and began o migrotion which earned them 
the epithet "Exodusters*'. The destination in their seorch for 
a new lond and a new life was Kansas and one of the many 
towns ultimately founded was Nicodemus. Kansas. Descendants 
of fomilies who participotcd in the Singleton migration still live 
there and are featured on this program. 



FILM PRICINQ SCHEDULE for THE BUCK FRONTIER 

PURCHASE-- 

For progrmi (Inducting ETV righto) $ 4M*00 

8|Hicliy ptUsm for ontiro Ml of foiir 
(induiflng ETV righto) IJSO^OO 



RENTAL— 

For progrom (InolcKttng ETV rights) 14.00 

($30 of IMS (00 appUoiMo to purohooo 
if tuoh to flooompllohotf wHhIn 00 dqfo) 

For progrom (without ETV righto) 30«00 

(ontiro foo iiipiloolilo to poiohoio If such 
It ooeompllthotf witMn 00 doyi) 



Producsd by Unlvonity of Nsbraska Telovloton at KUON*TV, Uncoln 



ERLC 



THE FOURTH NETWORK 

One^ 20*minute program 
General 



Educational television Is developing Into a highly usablfj me- 
dium for educators and laymen alike. THE FOURTH NETWORK 
explores both current practices In ETV and its potential for the 
future. 



This outstanding film shows the entire production sequence 
of a television lesson, from the development of a study guide 
through the Una! taping. The television lesson Is used in partner- 
ship with the teacher In the classroom. 



Many of the advantages of television are also presented. 
Educational television can be used not only for elementary class- 
rooms, but also at the secondary and college levels. Professional 
schools such as medicine and dentistry can be aided In the 
classroom by the use of television. 



Educational television can be used during after*school hours 
in an in-servico capacily . . . and by business and industry. 
Finally. THE FOURTH NETWORK Shows ways ETV can be used 
as a cultural enrichment service to the community at large. 







FILM MieiNO iCHCOULC 

PURCHAtE (tiielijtf«a unIMM Ulivttl^ rifl^) .ttlO 

RENTAL (OiHl*WMk pHtod, wltfiou) TV ri^ntf) $ IS 

RLEASE NOTE} Tli«f« m no Iff* frrtvitwlftff pr{vll««f » for tills 
fllois bowovtr. ttvo roiital f te eait to« «w»IM to fiiircifiMo of tfio 
ilM If Ktooiiipflilifil wWiki 10 tf^rt from lofitil 4olo* 



ProdiieMl by the Rim Praduetlon Service of the Virginia State Department 

of Education In Richmoncl 



YEARENDERS 

History on 1 6mm Film 
For General Interest Viewing 
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1S62 

Jama tfartcdth rtditttra at tria Univaratty of Mfaalaa^ppl • • • 
AtQaria btamt a naw Matory undar tli# pramlartliip of Ahmad 
tan Salta • • • Pop* ilohn eatla an acumanlcal council lo mod- 
m\X0 church tfocirino . . . Marilyn Monro* and Ettanor Rooiovall 
dfa , . . Iho Thalidom'do traQa«^ . . ona and a half millfon 
doKara alolan from a U.$. mail truck . • • Qtann mkaa tH« 
flrtt Amtrlcan orbital IHghl foltpwad by Scott Carpontar and two 
Huaalan eottnonaiita. Andrian NIkotayav and Paval Popovlctt . . • 
Indian troopa tiatf Ctiinaio Communiat Invasion . . , daath at ttm 
•arlin Wail . . . Cuban mlaalla criala. (9AW-^4t^ MINUTES) 

1963 

vrafnacn rtvolt and tb* fall of tb« Diam rafflma . . . Raat and 
Wtat ban tba latttna of nuceaar waapona in tb« atmoiphara . . . 
Gordon Coopor travala €00,000 miraa In tpaca orbit . • . Ruaatant 
Mni Valantina Taraihkoya, tba firat woman« into tpaca . . . Kon- 
rad Adanauar and Harold Maemillan raal^n aa hftada of atata 
. . . Lattar Paaraon boeomoa Canada** Prima Mlnlatar ... two 
aata of quintuplaia ara bom ... tba Profumo*Kairar »e«ndal 
. . . Amarican Na^roaa damand fraadom during tbs lOOtb annl* 
varttry of tbo amanclpatlon proclamation . • • ^opo «lobn diaa 
. . . coupa in Latin Amarica ... tba tragady of tbo nuelaar aub* 
marino Thratbar . . . ono atonr ovarabadowa all tba raat«»tba 
aaaaMit^ation of tbo 3$ib Praaidant of tba tfnitad Stataa. Jobn 
Piltgaratd Kannody. on Novambar 22 in Dalta*. Tavaa* (SAW-- 
24'^ MINUTES) 

1964 

Sanator Barry Qoldwatar wina tba Hapubtican nomination for 
Praaidant . • . Praaidant Lyndon Jobnton wins a landalida atae* 
tlOA . . . Harold Wilaon la aiactad Prima MInlitar of Cnaland 
... tba Saatlaa vlalt tba Unitad Stataa . . . Civil Rlgbta Act . . . 
South Amarican unratt. . . ... funarala for Qanaral of tba Armlta 

Oouglta MacArtbar. formar praaidant. Harbart Hoovar and Prima 

MIniatar Nabru... .. . tba ^Bmt^ Raport.. ...Kbrvacbav la thrown 

out of offica and Laonid Srazbnav and Atakaal Koaygln rapiaea 
blm . . intarttal unraat in South Viatnam. .. .. .. civil war In Cyprua 

...... ..Malta Tibomba ratuma from axlla to baad Congo govam- 

mant ... . . Sovlata launch a tbraa*man tpaca b\m ...Rangar 7 

ralaya pieturaa of tba lunar auffaea. (MW^24^/^ MINUTES ) 

1966 

Incraatad military aetfon In Viatnam aftar a Naw Vaar truca of 3S 
daya . . . paaca marebaa bagin In tba U.S. . . . Pramlar Ky la- 
talna powar In South Viatnam . . . Praaidant Sukarno yialda bit 
powar In (ndonaala . . . aiiccataful taat of nuelaar mlaaila In 
China . . . Madam Indira Qandbi cbaaan Prima Mliilttar of India 
. . . Qamlni— tba docking of two orbiting apaca craft ... tba 
wadding of Luoi Salnaa «fobnton and Patrick Nugant . . . a da* 
rangad atudant. Cbarlaa Whitman, kllla fouHaan paopla from a 
Uni^artity of Taua towar . . . clfll rlgbta ralllaa etumbla into 
riota . . . Wallaea auccaada bar buaband aa govamor of 

AfalMma . . . Edward Srooka bacomaa tba fifat Nagro alactad to 
tba Sanata ainca Raconatruotion . • • Ronald Raagan la govaniar 
af OaUferaia. (SAW— MINUTES) 



Here's pictorial history at Its best— newsfilm from the recent 
past, edited into year-byyear presentations by one of the top 
news*gatherlng organizations In the world— Uniterl Press Inter- 
national. 

Several of these YEARENDERS newsfllm compilations— sonfie 
in black and white 16mm film, some In color — are now available 
through Great Plains National. More will be added at a later 
date. The films range In length from 22 to 25 minutes. 

The history recalled In the YEARENDERS: 



1967 

Oppoaition riiaa in tba Unitad Stalaa againal tba viatnam war 
... tba aix^day Arab^itraall war . * . vioiai^ca m Nawark and Da- 
trolt . . . tabor atrikaa load to gaint for polica and taacbara • * . 
tbraa U.S. aatronauta kiliad m Uia line of duty . * . Lynda Sird 
Jobnacti marriaa Marina Capt. Cbartaa S. Robb . . . Svatlana 
comaa to tba Unitad Stataa and publiabaa bar autobiograpbleal 
book , . . Tibomba kidnappad in Algaria . . . Expo *$7 la a auo* 
caaa fn Canada . . . Cba Quavara kitrad . . . Subarto aaaumaa 
praaidancy in Indonaaia . . . burrieana Saulab amitaa Taiaa. (SAW 
^4*/^ MINUTSS) 

1968 

Eugana MeCartby turprliaa atpartt and wioa Naw Nampiblra pri* 
maiy . , . Qaorga Wallaca announeaa bia Tbird Party candidacy 
. . . Rav. Martin utbar King la failed by an aitaaatn'a bulfat on 
April 4 . . . Robart F. Kannatfy wina California primary and la 
alain aa ba laavaa bia victory catabratlon ... tba Tat offanaiva 
. . . paaca lalka bagin in Paria . • • NIxomAgnaw alllanca aaalad 
in Miami . . . Damocrilic convantion rockad by riota In Cblcago 
bafora Hiunpbray wina bia party*a fiomlnatlon * * • Ninon la alactad 
praaidant by a narrow margin . . . Ruaalana In^ti^ Cxacboato* 
vakia • • . atudant ravolution througbout tba ivorld . . * civil war 
In NIgarIa . . . Arlatotia Onaatia wada Jackki Ktnnady . • • Apolto 
7 erbita tba aartb for 11 daya. (MW-*22ya MINUTES) 

1969 

Inauguration of Ricbard M. Niion . . . Viatnamicatlon of tba war 
... tba firtt moratorium agiinat tba wa* . . . My Lai maaaacia 
Slack Pantbara kiliad In Cbieago • « • violanea in Nortbam Ira* 
land . . . cbildran ccntinua to dla in tacaaaionlat Slafra . • . 
Arab-laraali conflict partiata . . . Charlaa da Qaulla raaigna tba 
Franeb praaidancy and la auccaadad by Oaorga Pompidou * • • 
WiSty Brandt raplacaa Kurt Klaaingar In Waat Qarmany . . . Owigbl 
David Elaanbowar diaa ... No Cbt Minb diaa In Nanol ... tba 
daatb of Mary Jo Kopaebna . . . Spiro Agoaw bacomaa a bouaa- 
beld word aa ba lambaata opponanta of tha Niton admlnfatraflon 
. • . Suprama Court ordara tntagration In aoma MiaaiaatppI acbaoi 
diat:ieta . . . introduction of tba Voaing 747 * . . Woodatock . * * 
Nail Armatrong takaa ooa amall atap for man and ona giant faap 
for mankind . . . Apoira 12 rapaata ma faat (COUQR— aa^ MIN- 
UTES) 

1970 

Siatra aigna a formal aurrandar . . . Waal Qarmana and Ruaalana 
alga a nonagraaalon pact . . . ParIa talka and SALT talka contlnua 
. . . 30«day truca baita figbting at Suaa but Egvpt daplaya Sovlal 
miaailaa aiong tba Canal and laraal boyeotta paaca talka • . • 
guarrlllaa bijaek planaa . . . Qamal Abdal Hm%m diaa of a baart 
attack . . . figbting afowa In Viatnam « . . Kant Sfata . . . troopa 
wttbdraw from Cambodia . . . prayara of tba world turn to tbraa 
aatronauta In Apollo 13 . . . aconomio pfoblama plagua tba U«S. 
. . . Cblcago Savan trial . . . Afigala Davia la ctiargad In con* 
nactlon wiif* tba flaying of a |udga . . . mfd-tarm alaetlon eaai- 
patgn . . . Edward NaaM atactad FHma Minlalar of England . . . 
kldnapplnga by Ouabao aaparatlala . . • Cbarlaa da OauUa la daad 
. . . Farwian aartbguaka . . . Eaat Faklatan Hdal wava • • • 
Eaftb Day * . * Woman a UbaraUos. (C0LQfl^14 MINUTES) 



Great Plains National holds dittrtbutfon rights for the 
YEARENDERS In the United States and Canada. The 
use through lease or purchase of these films is re- 
stricted to non-theatrical exhibition and/or non-com- 
merelal or educational telecast (in cases where such 
television rights have been secured) in the United 
States and Canada. 



FER FROQRAM FRICINO FOR TNE *VEARfiNOERS* 

•lack and Wtvlta (purcbaaa. no TV rlgbta) 1110 

Slack and Wbita (raatal, no TV rlabta) I IS 

Color (purdiaaa, no TV rlgbta) .ttTS 

Color (rantaf, no TV rt^ta) I IS 

Nota: cater and black and wblta pravlaw fllma ara 
avallM^^ Flakia NaUanal far 




Produced by UPiTN Productions ... a subsidiary of United Press 

Intemationai and Indopendent Television News Ud« 97 



YOU CAN DO IT! 

Thirteen, 30-mmute lessons 
Adult 



YOU CAN OO IT! Is a series that aims at helping the ''do-it- 
yourselfer** do his/her thing. 

It deals with a wide range of home care and repair tasks 
and has as its goal that of assisting the viewer to learn and 
praco'ce simple, money-saving techniques In the areas of home 
care and maintenance. 

Vivacious and talented Cindy Kidwell is the on-camera 
teacher/ hostess. 




SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS MUST BE MADE BEFORE THIS 
SERIES CAN BE USED. These arrangements are noted In the 
paragraphs below. 

Television stations — commercial, cable or educational — may 
contract with GPN to purchase or rent individual tapes or the 
complete series for broadcast use. And ^4 •inch video cassette 
users who plan to use individual lessona or ihe series in a non- 
broadcast manner may contract in a simitar manner. 

HOWEVER. THE USE OF THE PROGRAMS MUST BE 
CLEARED m EITHER CASE THROUGH THE USERS* RESPEC- 
TIVE STATE LEADER IN HOME ECONOMICS . * . and ail users 
must comply with a set of general oondKions established for 
the use of VOU CAN DO IT! 

Complete details on these arrangements are available from 
the GPN office ... as Is information on previews and printed 
materials accompanying the series. 



Th« propram tummarl«t of YOU CAN DO ITI 

1. SHOCK CP YOUR LIFE— In this first program. Cindy toucnas 
on safdty procautions for electrical repalra and challenges 
viewera to try $ome simple tasks in this aroa. Stte repairs a 
wall switch, a percolator plug and an outlet. 

2. CLEANINO ON A SKOESTRINO— Cindy st^ows how to concoct 
low^cost cleaning products that compare favorably with com* 
mercial cleaners. Tor porcelain, she makes soap jelly and 
combines it with whiting for a mild abrasive to remove rust 
from a lavatory. She combats water spots on windows with 
vinegar and water and prevents Mnt by wiping with a news* 
paper. Tile surface cleaning and mildew removal, plus other 
time-saving tricks, round out the program. 

X FAUCET FlXITS--Citjng ttte need for **no drip** faucets by 
quoting the cost of wasted water. Cindy explores the parts of 
different kinds of faucets. While she repairs a standard*type 
faucet in step-by-step fashion, the hostees comments on how 
to buy replacement parts and tells of the tools necessary to 
do 3uch lobs. 

4. TOILET TUNEUPS-*The program begins with identification of 
toilet trouble areas as Cindy points out the problems of con* 
tinuous running, a sweating toilet tank, slow and noisy water, 
etc. She demonstrates how to replace a tank float, inlet valve 
and flush ball, and tells viewers about obtaining replacement 
kits lor these troublemakars. 

5. WISE UP'TIQHTEN UP^Vlewers learn how to save on heating 
and cooling bills as Cindy searches the house for air.leakage. 
She looks at different types of weatharst ripping and shows 
easy Instailation procedures. Cindy also caulks around a 
bathtub and talks about the many sealing compounds avail* 
able. 

«. MINT-IT-YOUMELF (EXTEIIIOIIMn m **brush-up** lesson on 
painting. Cindy covers equipment buying, preparation and 
proper procedure for exterior painting jobs. Viewers learn 
how to buy brushes, paint, rollers and other equipment. They 
see surface preparation and paint application as Cindy gives 
her studio wall a new coat. 

7. THE OREAT COVERUP«--$uper sleuth Cindy pins problems to 
the wall and restores original surfaces with some not-so^secret 
ingredients and expertlsa. Sh« repairs a hole In gypsum 
board and "erases** a scratch from wood paneling. Then 
stia looks at fastening devices for walls, such as molly and 
toggle boita, and demonatratea recommended procedures for 
using them. 




TV Teacher/Hostess CINDY KIDWELL 



PAtNT-IT*Y0UR8ELF {IIITERIOB>--This program on indoor 
painting includes estimates on palnt needs and tips on room 
preparation. Surface preparation^includlng rust or mildew 
removal — and a BteP*by-atep painting plan comprise the main 
portion of the program. 
9. WOODEN WONDERS— A recipe for a wood cleanser-condi* 
tioner is the highlight of this program as Cindy concocts a 
mixture of gum turpentine and boiled linseed oil. She applies 
It to furniture and ditcusses the principles of cleaning wood, 
such as rubbing in the direction of the grain. She also telle 
viewers how to c\9Skn wood with pumice. Turning to floor 
care. Cindy removes different spills and stains and Qlves an 
answer to the "to wax or not to wax** questions. 
10. WHAT'S AFOOT IN CARPET CARE— Knee deep in carpeta. 
Cindy whips up a frothy mound of homemade shampoo and 
Shows viewers how to apply It by hand or with a commercial 
applicator. She also diseusies the use of vacuum cleanera 
and selection of carpet pads . . . attacka several different 
stain problema . . . and removea a cigaret bum from shag 
carpeting. 

11* ACCENT ON APPLIANCES (RANQE6)— Faced with th« 0reasa 
and grime of a busy kitchSn. Cindy dhows viewers how to 
give range tops, hoods and ovens s fresh, clean look with a 
mixture of ammonia and water. She whisks through electric 
and gas ranges as she teaches homemakers now to take 
several sections apart for a faster cleanup on both types of 
appliances. 

la. ACCENT ON AP^LlANCEi (REFRIQERAT0R9)-^efe'a an 
inside look at refrigerator cleening end maintenence. Cindy 
demonstrates such tacliniques ss replacing the gasket on 
refrigerator doors . . . and shares Ideaa on daily use, defrost* 
Ing methods and maintaining proper temperatures for effi- 
cient operation. 

1«. $PACE*8TRETCHINa STORAOE lOEAS-^rmdd with hammer 
and nails, Cindy createa a beehive of storage space .'n her 
studio house— using msteriaia that almost any famllv has 
reedliy available. She construota step sftelves for cablnata 
and makea drawer dividers. Slie also disoussas the principles 
of storage and shows viewers examptea of other devices* 



Produced by Tmat Agr*cultural ExIentkMi Seivic* at 
Texas A&M Unlvenity, CoReee Slatton 



THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 



Nine, 20- to 25-minute lessons 
Secondary 




COLOR 



THE AMERICAN SYSTEM series was developed to provide 
further understanding of constitutionalism, the federal system and 
the organization and operation of government on the national 
level. Emphasis Is not placed on the operation of many agencies 
and bureaus of the government except as they relate to each 
other In a given Issue, such as the departmental Involvement In 
the environmental problem of pollution. 

Imperialism and world power are familiar and perhaps essen- 
tial aspects of modern nationalism. Some nations may be said 
to be born to power: others achieve power, or try to. Of the 
United States atone can It truly be said that power has been 
thrust upon her and. In the case of the United States alone 
among major nations, the problem of power has been not to 
circumscribe It. but to enlarge It, to implement it and to make 
It responsible to the people whose power it is. 

Since much is required of both student and teacher In a 
limited time, THE AMERICAN SYSTEM is designed to encourage 
the development of more understanding of the Ideas and the 
processes of our system of governmrnt. Certain basic Ideas are 
developed by this study: 

1. To provid« maximum tifeguardt for titdivldual righto, a 
system of govornmont was estAllshsd which incorporated 
the Ideas of the division of poiitieal power among levels 
of government and the separation of power within the 
levels of govemmant 

2* Popular sovereignty is a basic principle of the American 
system and politleal parties have davalopad to provide 
the basis for translating the wishes of the alectorai/» into 
govemmant policy. 

3. The function of the Congress is to enact lagtslatioci on 
the basis of powers specifieidiy granted to it by the Con- 
stitution. The interpretation of thasa powam has produced 
much legislation and there is a diffaranea of opinion as 
to whether or not soma of it rapraaants a proper axtanslon 
of federal power. 

4* The President, as leader of hia party, taadar of the nation 
and executive officer of the United States government, 
exerclf<^s broad powers and rasponslbllltlaa in foreign and 
domaatto affairs. 

5. A major function of the federal courts la to provide guaran- 
teed procedural protection In civB and criminal cases 
which arise under federal law. 

e. The doctrine of Judicial review haa enabled ttia Supreme 
Court to Interpret the Constitution of the United States 
and to decide whether or not federal laws, state const!- 
tutlona and state laws are In Icaaping with the United 
States Constitution. 

Finally, the knowledge of government Is a matter of great 
importance. For, as important as it Is to understand the nature 
and causes of the American Revolution. It is even more Im- 
portant to learn what has become of the nation since Its birth 
... and what it has achieved THE AMERICAN SYSTEM ex- 
plores these concepts with the student and the classroom teacher* 




ProQrim tHftt end iynopMS: 

1. TKe C0MSTITUTI0K"-btfilRa wKh tHt of tns fstftrti 
rml ef govtmmsnt ttirougri itm SittMttliinsitt of me ff<(frat 
conseitutlon. Rttfttr than rsvlowrtne ttte doeumtnt article by 
arflele, Uiia program sivti an IntlsHl Into the ttrueturs and 
purpota of the ConaUtvtloci throush • dramctteatlon of the 
wrltiff^s Of Wathinstoe and Jafforion at thoy ratals to the 
fsfahllihnietit and malntanancs of (ha CmuUiittroo* (2VM} 

2. THE U.$. SENATOR^Iteuaata, through s aarlaa of lotar* 
vrawot what a aenator it, what h# dooa, and iho ehaliaitflea 
ha faeat a» he raprtaentt the peepto of the natloe at laiee 
and Uia pcopla of hIa atata In pafUcular* (20:00) 

3. THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF OOVEftNMENT— daata with (he 
Pratidanf. hit afaff ai«d Wh{(a Houte dutlaa. Nattoeal and 
mttnta^loral ittuaa aa (hay faea the nadoo'a ehiaf oMOvltve 
ara praiamad a rang with urn deeiaiont (he Praaldant haa 
made. (20:59) 

4. THE AMaASSADOR— daatt with Mh (ha Amarlcan ambat- 
iador and (ha foralon amhaaaador* The malhod of eppolnftng 
an «mbaatedor ia ravtawad. (24:40) « 

S* THE FEDERAL COURT$-H»iitllnaa (ha lunotlona of • Fadaral 
Court. The proeraen chartt tha couH ayalama of thia nation 
and thair rafalionthlp with tha Fedaral Court To lirualmto 
(ha Itott ayttam and afructvra of (ha Fadaral Courts an out* 
lino of a fedaral oato fa proaanlad* (24:40) 

$. THE iUFREIIE COURT^Iewa (he Supramo Coarl from ffa 
haelnnJng (o today* Tha prograei highllehla many of (he 
major daotalona randarad by (he Court (hat f^ave had oa 
affect on (hit nxfon'a davatopmant (20^4) 

7. A POLICEMAM IS MANY TMlNO>^p r a a an(a (he worlOne 
atructura of a fMlIca buraau, ahewine how Ihe vartoua da« 
pirtmtnia {nttrroltta. It (ra eta tha routine of an avaraee 
police officer on hfa palrol. dfaouaaaa him aa a peraon and 
aa a eifltan of the comaMioliy and thowa (he good and bed 
polnta of hia {oh. (24:90) 

0. cOMMUNieM VERtue DEMOCRACY--looKa at (he dlvldad 
world of eemmunitm and damooraey« Through a namthfe 
playlat, (he program pratania a vivid comparfaon of (ha (wo 
ayalama of govemmant and a do e u m aetad praaaataUoe el 
damooraoy In action* (20:0f) 

a. STATE OF THE NATION— leoka at the aU(a of the nation 
today and profacta whet might lie ahaed. etgta and fadaral 
ti^n air (hair viawa on the condlilona In the nation today. 
(20:11) 



Televtslcn teacher Bruce Miller brings to thia series his ex* 
periences as a news reporter. A journalist for over 14 years and 
former news director for a commercial television station, Mr. 
Miller Is able to present the series with full authority, for he 
knows many of today's public officials on a personal and pro- 
fessional basis. Mr. Miller is wall-versed !n national affairs* 

A pre-selected lesson from this series Is available for no^oet< 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or 9ft -U video cassette* The preview pack- 
age also includes a returnable wopy of the guide accompanying 
the series* 



ERLC 



Produead by Cantral Virginia ETV Coip., Rtcbmomi Va.r at WCVE-TV 



GEOGRAPHY FOR 
THE '70S 

Fifteen, 20-minute lessons 
Secondary or College 



Ution titWt and tuinmarlts: 

1. CLIMATES: TUNDM AND SUBARCTIC — Vffrlfittont in 
ttmptratur* ami pr^clpitaUon M tP a world eltmitic 
clarification m which th«rt ar« 10 to 12 acetptad climatic 
ragiona. Two of tha cofdar climatic raglona ara tha 
tiNTdra and tha autnirctfc. This latton outltnaa gtographio 
faaturaa of aach and tha naad for cooparatlon and caution 
fn davafoplna fhata artaa. 

3. CLIMATES: DESBRT AND STEPPE— Thia program outllnaa 
6«o«raphle faaturaa of tha daaart and atappoianda, tUvaa 
information about Inhahitanta and davalopmant or lack of 
dofalopmant In auch parta of tha world. 

X CLIMATES: THE TROPICS-^Tropleal araaa of tha world 
aupport a fantastic variaty of plant and animal nfa« yat 
aatdom can man uaa tham auceatafuUy. Allhoufih man*a 
aconomfc activity in tha tropica tanda to ba mainly asri- 
cultural, ha*a baan luratf to tha Amazon Rivar Basin for 
eaniuriaa in saarch of quicic riehta— ^niy to ba drivtn 
•wMf rapaafadly by tha brutality of tropical haat. molatura 
and vagatation. 

4. THE MID-LATITUDE CLIMATE$-»Th«ia araaa ara Intar^ 
madlata hatwaan tha hot rainy tropica and lha cold dry 
arotie araaa. This program prasanta axamplaa of auch 
araaa throughout tha world and notaa that whila thay ara 
high in productivity and aeonomic activity, thay also ara 
araaa whara man has laft hia graataat acar on iha natural 
anvlronmant. 

5. RURAL LAND USE AND SETTLEMENT PATTERNS— Thia 
tatson contraata agricultural puraulta throughout tha world 
aa wall aa tha sattlamant pattarna of agrlcuiturat workora. 

& RAW MATERIALS— Thia program traeaa th« origin of mar* 
cantiliam and ita conlinuad praelica today in tha form of 
nao-marcantilism. It notaa that hanaficlariaa of auch prao* 
llcas ara tha induatrializad davaiopad countrioa of tha 
world — at tha aiponsa of aconomfc growth in tha undar* 
davaiopad countriaa. Tho program concludaa that Ihlnga 
hava changad vary liltta in tha last thraa canturiaa. 

7. WORLD TRADE AND REGIONAL TRADING QROUPS-->Trada 
batwaan nations movaa Ittr^^ly by trucic« rail or ship. Tha 
program notaa that tha North Atlantic shipping lana la tha 
most haaviiy travalad saa routa, and that tima aa wall aa 
nautical miiaa la important in figuring shipping dislancaa. 
ft oulilnaa trada pattama in cfovalopad and undardavalopad 
countriaa^ and tha amarganoa and rola of ragional trad* 
groupa throughout th« world. 

i. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND ADVANCED TECH- 
NOLOQY -Tha advancad tachnology and corrasponding 
high laval of induatrtal productivity in davaiopad countriaa 
ara contraatad with tha largaly handicraft work and thua 
low productHrity In undardsvaloptd raglona of tha world. 
Machaniratlon and Icrga faotorlaa ara practically unimown 
In TS par cant of tha world. 

9. URBANIZATION: STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION— This pro- 
gram outllnaa tha proeaaa <)f urbanisation and tha accom* 
panying davatopmant of tha atructufa of today'a citlaa. It 
illuatrataa tha mary functiona of urban araaa, using aa 
•9Mttiplm% Paria, Buanoa Airaa, Naw Orteana, Johannos- 
burg, Dangi(ok and many mora. 

10. THE PROBLfMS OP URDANIZATION^sny of tho prob« 
)ama of urbanisation ara tiad d^raetfy to tha structura and 
functiona of tha city. Others aia asaoclatad with uncon* 
troiiabia growth and shaar sixa. Diatanca also haa bacoma 
m critical factor. Tha program foousaa on Datreit, Michl- 
gant an Amarioan city with typical cHy probttivw. 

11. THE POPULATION EXPLOSION— Thomaa Robarf Maltbim* 
pradictlon In 17M of a world with too m^ny paopla In 
ralation to Ita rasourcaa on«# waa eanaldarad nahra. That 
world la ovra and It la bara today. ThIa prog^m traeaa 
planat Earth*a formldabia population axptoalon— why lt*a 
happaning, tha coat In human auffarlng and tha attandant 
daatruction of our natural anvlronmanL 

12. ECOLOOlCAi SELP-DESTRUCTlON^Ifa on Earth, aa wa 
know it« la In dangar. In ufifiw&^mtofmd raglona of tha 
wfrrW, ahaar population thraitana to ovanahalm this planat. 
In tha davaiopad raglona of tha woftd, tha altuatton fa 
•qually critical. Tha program aiploroa ihaaa and varloua 
othar aa)>acta of our llvaa. and ttiair uttimata rMtficalloo*^ 
out owti aalf^daslruetlofi. 



This unusual geography series incorporates the attendant 
Issue of conservation of resources, and man's relation to and 
Impact on the environment In which he lives. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR THE 70s Teacher/ Producer Richard G. 
Boehm brings to the series a strong geography background. 
He has both B.S. and M.S. degrees from the University of 
Missouri, with majors In geography, and Is a member of the 
Association of American Geographers and the National Council 
for Geographic Education. Boohm developed two different 
guides for the series — a teacher's guide for the high school level 
and a viewer's guide for the college level. 

Boehm, who teaches at the University of Missouri-Columbia. 
Is currently a Ph.D. candidate at the UnKvsrslty of Texas at 
Austin. He also serves as editor of Media Materials for the 
National Council for Geographic Education. 

Both guides note that the GEOGRAPHY FOR THE 70s goals 
include creating an awareness of world problems with a geo- 
graphic dimension from the standpoints of developed and under- 
developed regions of the world, as well as making students 
awr.ie of socio/ecological problems that threaten all of mankind. 
It Is hoped that such an awareness will provoke student discus- 
slon on current issues with geographic significance. 

A returnable copy of the appropriate guide accompanying the 
series and a preselected lesson on quadruptex video tape or 
%-inch video cassette are available for previewing from Great 
Plains National. 



TV Teacher RICHARD G. BOEHM 




COLOR 




19. UTtN AMERICA: TNfi DEAD HAND OF THE PA8T--'Tfw 
Alllane* for Pro^rm luift tmlfmd UtUi Anwrloan Gou(ttH«« 
throw off tho thiokltt of MKf«rtf«volofiRimt, yat protifomt 
of tradilioiuil <oci«ty htiiipar Uffir afforta al aeonomlo 
growtit, Tha nroffracn traeaa Latin Am«rlea*a hiatory, at- 
plaining ita eoAtlJiuad Impaet on eocitaiaporafy Utin Amarl- 
CCA oountflaa. 

14. TAIWAN (FORMOSA)} BLUEPRINT FOR DEVELOPMENT— 
Tfia tueeaaa **^ry of TmtmMSi wall eouM ba conaidarad a 
bluaprifti for vdvalopmant. Wall on Ht way to faaeomino 
tlia aaoond nmt^dafdoptd nation in Atla» Taiwan mma 
to potaoat all tfw attribulta of a tiny Japan. 

15. EPiLOaUE— Prlmtfi{y baeauao of population arowili, tlia 
tin4ardavalop«4 imtlon of ifm world la baooming avar 
laroar. At ihm aama tint*, itm rich natton^ grat richar and, 
In a ralativa aanf« (pareaiitat«wlft)« flat fawar In numbar. 
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WORK IS FOR REAL 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 
lunior High or Senior High 



WORK IS FOR REAL has a two-fold task— that of {ntorming 
students of the many different types of jobs available in today's 
changing and developing wor!< world . . . and of interesting them 
in obtaining details about some particular career that seems to 
fit their interests and aptitudes. 

The series is practical in nature, promotes honest self-ap- 
praisals and gives special ar.antion to those students who won't 
be going on to a four-year college degree. WORK IS FOR REAL 
puts a continuing emphasis on encouraging self-direction among 
students as they look toward and prepare for their work life. 

The series is intended to be an aid to the regular school 
counseling systems in that It will hopefully encourage more stu- 
dents to seek career guidance assistance. 

Pre-seiected lessons from WORK IS FOR REAL are available 
for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National 
on either quadruplex video tape. 16mm film or U-Matic video- 
cassette. The previewing package also includes a returnable copy 
of a teacher's guide. 



le FOR BEAt: 

— 1N» Importsne* of f\qt\tif Mtootln^ « 
9ourc99 of Information. 



Tt)« ttMOnt SfTCf topiot of WORK 

1. WHAT IS YOUR RSACH? 
CBtW . « . 9Ut«lf(|p«S to UM . • 

2. THERE IS NO *N0THINQ* JOB — tho propor •ttlfutfo toward work, RO 
maitsr what typa of a job ia involvad . . . tha dignity of work. 

X WHO NSEOS MATH? ~- tha abirity to ttandfa fundamantal math la a 
raaf halp In any job . * * loba that raqulra varying dagraaa of math proftoianey. 

4. MATH FOR US MODERNS ^ /oba that apply mattiamatica and taeh- 
nology to Induatrlal problama « . . and |oba that usa math and aelanoa to 
axplora unknown raglona of pura rataarch. 

5. SCIENCE UNLIMITED tha rofa of aolanea^baaad Industry In our 
aeonomy . . . non*profaiaional but vltat Joba In thia oatagory — * procaaa 
workara. equipmant oparatora. matarlal handtara and truck drivara. 

6. SCIENCE TECHNICIANS — aaml-profaaaional |oba, auch aa: dantal 
tachnlciana. fiah culturlat. aalaaman of aclantlfie aqulpmant. nuraaryman, op* 
tomatriat. 

7. PROFESSfONAL SCIENTISTS llluttratlona of aoma of tha apaelalty* 
araa collagiata atudlaa avallnbla for thota aspiring to b« profaaalonal aotan- 
t!ata. 

9. THE INFORMATION INTERPRETERS Journallam* public ratatlona, taoh- 
nical writing, and adltlng earaara ara axplorad. 

9. THE STORYTELLERS — about paopla whota earaara Invotva tranafatlng 
draama, avanta, altltudaa, ambitiona ^ all tha matariala of human |oy and 
human sorrow ^ into axparianoaa that othara ean ahara • • • through poatry. 
novala. drama, aatlra. short atorlaa. ato« 

10. LOVERS OF LANQUAQE — eommand of a aaeond Imguaga can ba 
a vary valuabfa sssat In tha Intamational world of work« 

11. ART FOR THE ARTIST'S SAKE ^ earaara In «rt tnoluda: earamlea* 
erafta, photography, advartlaing design, graphle «rta and fashion daalgn. 

ia. MUSIC MAKERS AND MISCELLANEOUS ^ amphaalxaa musle taaehtng 
earaara end notea tha keen aanaa af dadleatlon one muat have to ha coma an 
actual profaaalonal performing artlat In the field of mualo. 

13. BRUSH, CHISEL AND CURTAIN ^ oeoupatlona In the ^fda of art 
(painting end aculpting) and drama (the educational, professional and com- 
munity theetre). 

14. SERVE YOUR NATION beeeuse of opportunitraa (n aducatlon» freln* 
ina, travel end edvancament, meny young men end women ara turning to tha 
mOltary for e permenent career. 

15. PUBLIC SERVICE: STATE AND LOCAL — atate and local govemmenta 
have openlnga In the field of public senrlce for stmost any kind off talent end 
trelnlng. 

16. PUBLIC SERVICE: FEDERAL — becoming an employe of the FMerel 
government Is dependant upon ona*a Inltletlve end eblllty to maat the qualt* 
(ioatlona necesaary for a particular Job. 




IT* FOR THE •PEOPLE-MIHOED* — basic flafda In social science Include: 
anthropology, aeonomica, gaography, palttlcal aelanee and sociology* 

ia. SOCIETY^SERVINO SKILLS— the three major groups of service workera 
are private household workers, protective service workera (pollcc^men, datae- 
ttvea, ftremen, aharlffa, etc.), and other sanrice workara (waltera, c iia todl a na, 
ushers, elevator oparetors, etc.). 

19. MAN, THE MANAGER ^ one of tha fastest growing occupational iafda 
In the country is business management. 

20. THE BM^KUP OROUP ^ «a American business argsnliatfona grow In 
else and complaxlhr, mora end mora opportunltlea will open for young paopla 
Interested in a busfnaaa career . . . typical poaltlona: clark-typlat, atanographar, 
Inaurance aalaaman, bank tailar. 

21. AQRiCUtTURAtLY SPEAKINQ — career oppoHcmltiaa in production 
agrioulture and relatad fletda (aelaa and service, horticulture ana nuraaty, 
machinery and ag products) sra almoat unllmlM. 

22. A DOUBLE FUTURE FOR YOU witii home aoonomlce training, one 
la praparad to manage home and family ... and plunge Into a pltf^ or full* 
time career In a relsted field — texttlas end clothing, food and nutritloo. faaUly 
relatione and child devetopment, for exampta* 

23. NO UNSKILLED *l' IN INDUSTRY ^ ea pr^uctlon Hcreasoe ki our 
growing economy, the nead for skilled workera will also Incraaae — madtanloa, 
vocational Insiructora, elactrlctana, madtUiista* 

24. D. e. DEVELOPS *KNOW*HOW — Dfatrlbutlva Edtioatton (0. fU} veot" 
tional programa prepare young men and women for eareaft In tha ratalllfift 
whotaaallng and sarvlceHMlllng occupations, 

25. AND LOOT TO BOOT — demonatratea that thara ara many aallafaotlofia 
to be found In different type {oba, other than how much the |ob pays per month. 

26. DO YOU DIO YOU? ^ points discimeed and demonstrated: eblMH^e 
and Impersonal self-evelustlon . . . mothras or ooale the! often InSuenoe |ob 
choices ... the developmental procaaa In choosing a caraan 

27. 20. and 20. MEDICAL MYSTERY TOURS — earaara In heefth and phyal* 
cal education — nuralRfli medlenl stenography, the role of the ordaritaa, 
phyaioel therapy, for example. 

30. COMPUTINQ THE FUTURE — euggeatlone for looking Into fita WOfk 
world of tomorrow. 




Produced by Southwest Texas ETV Council 

at KLRN-TV in Austin 101 



CAREER GUIDANCE 

Nine^ 20-minute lessons 
Secondary Guidance and Counseling 



A sound vocational guidance program which helps ail students 
see the relevance of their educationai program and themselves 
to the world of work is a clear re$ponstt)tlity shared jointly by 
the school system and the business/Industry community* 

For this reason, the Denver Public Schools, in seeking ways 
to strengthen its career counseling and guidance resources, pro- 
duced the CAREER GUIDANCE films— a series designed to bring 
out the dignity and worth of all kinds of occupations . * . and to 
stimulate youth to think about a career 

Teacher-host for this color film series is John Rugg. The 
films assist students by providing four essential components for 
a sound career development counseling program: 

— showing Insights into all aspects of the world of work; 

— helping the student to develop a clear understanding of his 
personal potentia/ 

— assessing the potential of the world of work and relating 
this to the student's personal potential; 

— helping each viewer to develop plans for his future which 
are grounded in the dual realities of self and work poten- 
tials. 

Because It is Impossible for young persons to visit a large 
number of businesses and Industries during the time they are In 
school and formulating their plans for careers. CAREER GUID- 
ANCE provides a necessary supplemental resource for vocation 
guidance activities, it follows that if students are well-informed 
about the world of work, they are likely to make career plans 
which are satisfying to both themselves and society. 

These well-planned films can provide a realistic and meaning- 
ful overview of many job fields. One of the primary benefits 
forthcoming from viewing this series will be to assist students in 
solving one of their most pressing problems: entering Into mean- 
ingful and satisfying employment, 

CAREER GUIDANCE can also assist employers In helping to 
recruit young persons Into areas where there are acute short- 
ages of qualified employees. 

Film previews of this series are available from Great Plains 
National on a "no cost, no obligation" basis* 



TNm programs (on film) of CAREER OUIDANCE mtv be UMd 
aithtr by tatevlakm tranimlMkm * * * or at audloHflaual pfmUt- 
tloAt withifi « elaMToom. Tde por |Ho«f«m pitfohtie m rifttal 
fooa: 

PURCHASE (Without t«(«vtilo«i right*) $110 

RENTAL (ofM*«t«k portodi, mrlthovt TV righto) $ If 

Ploaoo contact Qroot Plain* Natiociol for quototlono on tolovlslon 
m of tho programt. NOTE: Any or all of Iho CAREER OUIDANCE 
programt may bo proviaorod without coot or obllgotlon. 
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The CAREER GUIDANCE pfogtam lummaFics: 

M359— CHALLENGE IN BANKING— A tralnitf^ offfcer in 9 t9rg« h«nfc 
^loyt host in this film which shows mony of tho corter opportunities ovoft* 
obtc in the world of banking. The viewer octuolly becomes {Kirt of th# 
orientation activities for a number of new employees. Coth procculn9# th# 

• trainiR9 of tellers ond vault personnel, trantoctions involved with handKiM| 
ond trodiR<) securities, the computer room with its sorters, tope drives oiti 
discs, the heart of the bonk . . . check processins^ the supply room. Install- 
ment loons ... oil are shown In action. Emphasis is uoon career entrance 
o|»port unities not requiring college work. A ma|ority of the 250 different 

« Job ctasslficQtions within the bonk begins with training right on the Job. 

M«360<'*<^.O.E.— This film is desioncd to acquaint secoRdory school stu- 
dents With the fell moanina of C.O.E. — Cooperotivo Oecupotlonal Education. 
C.O.E. offers juniors and seniors o chance to work part-time In some area of 
the business world while completing ^roduation requirements. LearniR? and 
workina in the six major divisions of CO. E.— Office Education . . , DIstrtbii* 
five Education . . . Homo Economics Occupations . . . Industrial Cooperative 
Education . . . Health Oecuoatiani . . . Agricultural Educatio{i«-*Studentt In* 
vestiqate first-hand the skills, knowledge and attitudes necessory fa work 
situations. C.O.E. club octivlty et both the local and state levels Is alsa 
shown. 

DIALING OPPORTUNITY^Behind every dialed cott ore hundreds 
of lobs that hove become sotlsfying coreers for thousands of men and 
women in d tekphane syitem. Many of these jobs require only a high school 
education. From the central operator to the installer*repalrman . . . from key 
punch machines to electronic switching equipment^ the viewer will tee m 
variety of opportunity for interesting work In this important area of com* 
munications. The film also traces what octualty happens when a new fete- 
phone is ordered . . . bringing into oction o multitude of telephone personnelL 

M*362---KO$PITAL PARTNERSHIPS— Teacher/host John Ru99 accom- 
paniOi the viewer on a tour of o large city hospital to inspect 144 different 
kinds of jobs ovailoble in this particular medical center. Emphasising th« 
type of work not requiring a college degree, youn9 people vlsuolize oppor- 
tunitfes as proctlcot nurses, laboratory assistants, inhalation therapists, EKG 
technicians. They will heor of requirements necessary to enter areas such 
as radiology, centre! supply, accounting, engineering and food services. By 
the end of the program^ it is hoped fb^ viewer will come to reollse the 
imPortonce of hospital portnerships ... of young men and wamea working 
together to serve the needs of others In need. 

m-M-^THt MANUFACTURING TEAM^Industry requires a muftltuda 
of men and women working together to produce the hundreds of thousands 
of products that consumers use everyday. This teamwork Is viewed it* action 
at a large rubber compony where tires, belts and hose ore seen manufac- 
tured by workers in a voriety of job clossificotions. Bonbury operotorf, fire 
and belt builders, skivers, warehouse ordermen, vufconizers ... ore Just a few 
of the mony prodMction»line Jobi visualised. Important areas of laboratory 

• testing, research and development, storoge and distribution ore all included 
in this film. For the young person not fomllior with on industrial complex, 
he will be surprised of the network of opportunity avoiloble to him with 
only o high school educotion. 

M-304^MODERN INNKEEPERS — Innkeeplng today Is big business. Its 

• work world is filled with o kind of glomour and excitement not found in 
most other industries. Through Itlustrotive filming, viewers ore introduced 
to the mony interesting facets of hotel*motel employment. Starting of the 
"front of the house," job opportunities of the front desk, in sales, cotering* 
accounting and management are visuolixed ond described. In tke "back of 
the house?' such oreas os food preparation, houiekeeping, englROering^ ond 
foundry ore preiented os additional possibilities far intereftlng and satis- 
fying work. Even openings in the expanding fioM of resort hotels are In- 
eluded to satisfy the many young people wanting to work In on otmospherg 
of summer and winter fun. 

M<365~PArKWAY TO CRAFTSMANSHI P— Apprentieeshlp tfoining withid 
the building trades is the subject of this informotlvo program. Filmed qn- 
tlrely "on-tocation,'" the film takes the viewer to many construetlon sites V/. 
soe journeymen and opprentices of work. Carpentry, briek*laying, cement 
finishing, roofing, tile setting, electrical wiring, pipefitting and plumbing 
are exomplei of work shown and described. Operoting engineers ore seen 
handling such heavy equipment os icropers, doxers, backhoes ond cranes. 
Apprentices in sheet metal shopi demonstrate the uie of o variety of mo- 
chines In cutting, shoping and fobricoting duct work. Basic auaQflcatlOns 
to onter the apprenticeship progrom ore reviewed carefully, along with the 
advantages and opportunities within the building trades themselves. 

M*3«d— PROFESSIONAL SELLING— The elm of this proRrom Is to help 
stimulate the thinking of hi<^h lehool students toward possible careers in 
sales and morketing. Surveying to some extent o variety of aetiiol tolling 
situetioni, this film acquaints young people with what men and women In 
professional sellino believe about their jobs and the kind of opportunity 
ovoiioble for youth. Repreientotlva career areas include real estate* insur- 
ance and automotive tales. Emphosis is olso placed on opportunltiet for 
women in sueh areas os convention soles for hotels, the airlines, and direct 
soles to the home. Who mokes a good salesman? What ore the regulre- 
menti to enter selling? How do yoii get storted? Thesg and otker Important 

• guestions are onswered in this program. 

M^3«7— THINK FOOD— The distribution of food is the largest retail 
industry In our notion, employing over two>million men ond women. And 
the demand for personnel keeps growing. The cameras kelp the viewer to 
''go after'' a multitude of job eetegories that help serve tha oubllc In swper- 
» markets everywhere— young men trained as meoteuHers . . . the resportslbR^ 

ties of grocery clerks *n "keeping up aisles" ond ordering by computer 
. . . women in bakeries, at checkitonds and in accounting functions ... the 
flow of goods from buyer and wholesaler to the warehouse and store . . . 
trainina programs and the responsibility of monagement. With the ckanca 
to bo hired right out of high school and to bo trained^ on tke |ob, the food 
industry reprosents one of the best opportunities anywhere for younf poopla 
to work Into satisfying, well-paying careers. 
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YOUR FUTURE IS NOW 



Sixty^ 30-miiiuie lessons 
Adult (GED Test Prep) 



YOUR FUTURE IS NOW is designed for Individuals with job- 
related, personal or educational objectives who desire an adult 
review of basic high school subjects and skills. The series covers 
major subject matter areas and skills of a high school education. 

YOUR FUTURE IS NOW is intended for a national audience 
with a wide variety of goals — including those persons who are 
specifically working for a high school equivalency diploma 
through successful completion of the General Educational Devel* 
opment (GEO) examination. This series* used with the supple- 
mental texts, constitutes a complete high school equivalency 
course. 

YOUR FUTURE IS NOW may also serve to reinforce forgotten 
skills. The recent high school graduate can use the series to 
complement and strengthen his secondary school preparation 
before entering college. Or present high school students can 
view the lessons on their own as an interesting and important 
supplement to their regular classroom work. Even adults who do 
not plan to take the GEO test may be motivated by the series to 
become Involved in other adult education programs. 

YOUR FUTURE IS NOW is divided into three general sections 
of study: 

— block of 26 lessons is concerned with the development 
of basic comprehension and interpretation skills in the reading 
of materials In the subject matter areas of social studies, natural 
science and literature. 

— Seventeen lessons In developing skills in English grammar, 
usage, spelling, punctuation, dictionary skills and vocabulary 
building. 

— Seventeen lessons in developing skills in arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry . . . with emphasis on the unUerstanding of con- 
cepts. 

A Spanish language version of the series — SU FUTURO ESTA 
EN PRESENTA—wili also be produced ... and will be available 
through Great Plains Natolnal. 





YOUR FUTURE IS NOW is the culmination of five years of 
effort toward solving the dilemma of the undereducated and 
underemployed adult. Its producer, the Manpower Education 
Institute of New York City, was organized !n 1966 as a non- 
profit foundation to help solve urban problems caused by auto- 
mation, lack of education and underemployment. Among the 
Institute's many activities was the development of adult educa- 
tional television programs. 

One of these was TV HIGH SCHOOL, a series designed to 
prepare participants to receive their high school equivalency 
diplomas. The series was distributed by Great Plains National 
and was shown in nearly 100 cities across the United States. 

Experience gained by the producer through TV HIGH SCHOOL 
has gone into the production of the new series. YOUR FUTURE 
IS NOW benefits from recent technical advances in television 
production as evidenced by its more sophisticated use of the 
medium as an instructional tool. But more importantly, the new 
series encompasses broader goals and a more diverse target 
audience than the high school equivalency objectives of TV 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

Special textbooks have been prepared for use with YOUR 
FUTURE IS NOW. They present factual material, processes, rules, 
suggested drill and supplementary work. Experience gained from 
the producer's other education programs have also gone into 
the development of a utlilzation/promotion guide for the series. 
This guide will be distributed to all users of YOUR FUTURE IS 
NOW to assist them in such activities. 

Commercial and cable television operations, as well as ETV 
stations, can carry YOUR FUTURE IS NOW. In addition, educa- 
tional organizations may use the series as may community 
groups, iabor organizations and business enterprises. In this 
manner, programs can be brought into the home, school, com- 
munity centers, the welfare center, the union hall and Industrial 
plant. 

Pre-selected lessons from YOUR FUTURE IS NOW are avail- 
able for no-cost, no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains Na- 
tional on either color quadruplex video tape. 16mm black and 
white kinescope, or color U-Matic videocassette. The previewing 
package also includes a returnable supplementary materials kit 
for the series. 
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Produced by Manpower Education Institute of 
the American Foundation on Automation and 
Employment In New York City 



READY OR NOT 

Ten, 30-iiiinute programs 
Adult 



READY OR NOT, a first-oMts-kind series on retirement plan- 
ning. Is designed to show people of all ages that retirement can 
be a satisfying and enjoyable time of life ... if it is planned for 
well in advance. 

Produced In various areas throughout the United States and 
Canada* the programs focus on five basic questions preretire- 
ment persons should ask themselves; 

— Have ! discussed retirement with my spouse and children? 

— ^What will my retiic:nent Income be? 

— ^Where would I like to live and what would my expenses be 

If I decide to live there? 
—What Is the state of my health? 
—What will I do with my time? 

READY OR NOT was produced by the Manpower Education 
Institute of New York City . . . and developed with the coopera- 
tion of the International Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO; St. 
Francis Xavier University, Nova Scotia: the University of South 
Florida; and the State University of New York. 

Four experts on aging developed content for the programs — 
Suzanne Arnold, Division of Aging, Florida Department of Health 
and Rehabilitative Services . . . Jeanne Brock, Education For 
and About Aging. Florida Department of Education . . . Lowell 
Ledford, Educational Television and Radio, Florida Department 
of Education . . , and Henry Richards, Older Worker Specialist, 
Employment Service, Florida Department of Commerce. 

••READY OR NOT takes an optimistic approach." says Man- 
power Education Institute president James McFadden. 'The 
typical retiree has an average of 15 to 25 years of life after age 
65, and the people in our series are living proof that these can 
be happy, productive years. 

'The human element — a person's emotional needs — are em- 
phasized/' McFadden noted. "But we also are trying to make 
people aware that they should plan for retirement at least 10 
years in advance. Aging will come, but all of us can minimize 
its effects by planning, by having sound eating habits, some 
exercise and a good outlook on life by being Involved In society, 
participating In organizations, and taking part In volunteer pro- 
grams and helping others/' 

Commercial and cable television operations, as well as ETV 
stations, may carry the READY OR NOT series. It may also be 
used by private and governmental organizations that are con- 
cerned with aging and retirement problems. A study manual 
accompanies the series. 

A pre-selected program from READY OR NOT is available for 
preview from Great Plains National^n either quadruplex video 
tape or ^^-Inch video cassette. 



v*tape 
v'cassette 



COLOR 



READY OR NOT Utton Tiir«t end annotations: 

1. INTRODUCTION— Atpoels of Ihft work «thto, tolsuro, tm* 
portsneo of planninfl, attltudoa toward ratlrament. 

2. FINANCIAL (Part I)— Suildino sacurity, Social Saourlly, 
panstona, inauranea. 

3. FINANCIAL (Part IIH-Uflal aapaeta. aatata planning, raal 
tatata, taxaa* 

4. CONSUMER CDUCATION^oW to QOt tlw moat for your 
monajf, protactlon agalnat fratMl* 

5. HEALTH— Phyaical and mantat walt^tyalng, nutrition, M«d(- 
cara, tiaalth Inturanct. 

6. HOUSING AND LIVING REUTlONSHlPS 

7. EMPLOYMENT (Part I)— Sacond oaraara. fulMlma. 

8. EMPLOYMENT (Part llh-PaH*tlma and talf-amploymant. 
0. LEISURE (Part I)— Education, hobblaa, traval, racraatlon* 

10. LEISURE (Part ll>— Vobintaar and community aarvlca, aanlor 
citlsan oroup, politico, ate. 







SeouQsm 
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AMERICAN HISTORY I 



BISI COW (BfMLABli 



Twenty^foiir, 30-minute lessons 



Secondary 




This series Is designed to cover American history from the 
time of discovery through the Civil War. The period of explora- 
tion (s surveyed only . . . while the years from the Revolution to 
the Civil War are covered in depth. 

The programs of AMERICAN HISTORY I interrelate social, poli- 
tical and economic history and include some of the latest 
historical research on the role of minorities In the United States. 
The series Is enhanced by the use of some six to seven hundred 
visuals, many taken from original sources and from museums and 
historical societies throughout the United States. 

Pre-^selected lessons from this series are available for no*cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, I6mm kinescope, or U-Matlc videocas- 
sette. The prev ew package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

1. ME OP DtseOVERY^TMa teWn eovtra tttn •nival of 
Coluenbut In tli# Ntw World tnd thtn taltoo a look at ttia 
Indian eutturts ond tbolr aceompntliitMnta prior to 1492. 

X S^AMISM C0L0NIES->Tho vool^ty of Europo Immodtattly 
prior to tht A^t of Dlaoovtry (a tMmlntd and compartd 
with tht 9raat ohangaa which took ptaet around 1500. Tho 
Spanlfh In th# Now World aro vlowtd from th« $t«iid point 
of thoir eofitrll»Mtleno to waatam, clvUliatten. 

9. ENQtlSH COLONIE$--0ffal(inln9 wKh m ravtaw of tha Span- 
ish axpforara and contrlbutlona tha laaton aiovaa on to 
eovar th# raaaona for aattf#mant of tha EnQllah colonlaa* Tha 
idaa la atraaaad that whila eolonltta eama for divarta 
aofia thara wara oartain unifying faetora. 

4. LIFS IN THE ENGLISH COL0NIES<--Puttlng th« ORfphaala on 
aooial hlatoiy tha Naw England, MIddIa and Souiham cofo- 
ntaa ara eomparad on aueh faeata aa way of Ufa, aduoatlon, 
and rallgloo. 

5. FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS-nA hrlaf analyala la givan of 
tha opinlona of hiatorlana ooncgmlng tha Puritana. Thia la 
followad by a look at tha vonftlot hatwaan tha English and 
tha F^neh In Amariea. 

PREIUDE TO REVOLUTION^Thla lOMon oomblnaa a diaoua- 
alofl of tha hittorleal thaorlaa oonoamtog tha oautoa of tha 
Amarloan Ravolutlon with aoma of tha apaolHe faotora which 
fad to rahalllon. Pontiao'a raballlon and tha Stamp Aet ara 
eovartd. 

7. BEOtNNINQ OF THE REVOLUTION^Whlla tha ravolutton 
MffH at LaxlngtOfi It waa eMUHid by a $9rl9% of avanta 
dtaouaaad In thIa laaaon. Tha drift toward war la ahowii by 
oovaring tha Boaton Maaaaera, tha Boaton Taa Party, and 
tha raaetlon ovar rataliatory Britiah maaatfaa* 

i. THE RBVOLUTlON-^An attampt la Ritda to laava tha atudant 
with a ganaral foaling for tha Ravoltttlonanr Wa#. Tha mgao- 
Ing of tha Daelaratlon of Indapandanoa, tha auffaring at 
Vatlay Forgo, and Qaorga Waahtngton aa a war \§mi^f ara 
thg main polnta« 



9* ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION— Winning a war la only ona 
phtta Of a ravolutlon. Covarad hara ara tha probtama of m 
patea traaty and tha aatabllfhmant of a new govammant. 
Inoludad la a took at tha moat notabia auecatsoa and falturaa 
of tha Confadf ration govammant 

10* THE cONSTITUTION-^Katprng In mmd ^ipaemo failuraa of 
tha Artlelaa of Confadaratlon tha Conatiti^Ion It viowtd aa 
aastntlally aolving fhasa probSams. Tha division among tha 
•tataa la shown by tha varioua compromlaat and th* fssr of 
a atrong govamntant by tho prlnclptaa of **aaparAtion of 
powara** and **eh«ckfi and balaneaa." 

11. THE NEW QOVERNKIENTo-ln a Ntount Varnon aattlng, Waah- 
Ington's admlnlatratlona ar* eovartd. Mafor topica ara 
Hamllton*a financial plana, tho waotam Indian probtam, and 
Amarloa's nautrallty during tha Franeh Ravolutlon. 

12, JOHN ADAMS AND FORElQN PROBLEMS— Tha program daata 
with cold but eapabia John Adama and foousaa on hia rota 
In tha undaolarad war with Franco. Tha baale diffaraneaa 
batwaan tho P^darallat and Rapubllcan partlaa ara llluatralad* 

la. AMERICA IN 1900— Pratantad hara la a aoelal pictura of 
tha Unltad Stataa In I9d0« This eovara popwlatlon, malor 
eitras. adueatton, madlefna and rallglon. Tho laat part of 
tha program looka at tho divaraa intarasta of Thomaa 
Jaffaraon. 

14. JEFFERSON AND THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE— Tha COm- 
promiaa which oft«>A must ba tttada whan an Idaallst eonfronta 
ratllty la illuitratad by looking at Jaffarson'o pureh^ta of 
Louisiana. Ona aagmant Inoludta quotaa from Lawia* and 
CIark*a jcumtra illustrat'id by picturaa of thair routa. 

15. WAR OF 19l2^Tha righta of a nautral nation, Impraaimant, 
and tha fallura of aeonomlo prasauraa to avoid tha war ara 
wolghad agatnat tha aotlvKlaa of tha Waatarn Hawka who 
daslrad to axpand. Tha war, itsalf, la eovarad only briaffy. 
A reproduction of a ahfp'a eabin provldaa a aattlng. 

16. ANDREW JACKSON*-Thla program, sat at tha Harmltaga, 
airaminaa tha saetlonal faallnga in tha Unitad Stataa at tha 
trma of m# afaotion of 1124. It than goaa on to ravlfw tha 
earaar of Jackson and to show him aa a man of nigny coii- 
trasta. HIa wlltlngnasa to ba a atrong oxaoutiva la atiown by 
hIa aetlona ovar tha nulilfioatlon eriala. 

17. INDUSTRIALIZATION IS THE NORTH— starting with m ravtaw 
of tha Ago of Jackson, tha program movaa on to covar tha 
commarcial revival hi tha aarly 1900*a with tha davalopmant 
of oiippar ahlpa and naw markets. The last half of tha laaaon 
dtafa with tha baginnlnga of tha industrial revolution. 

19. OEVELOFMENT OF TRANSPORTATIQN«--Tha ehengea in trans- 
portation by road. ataamboat« canal, ana railroad ara aur- 
veyad. Tha program inciudaa mwaJc, Him and unusual slidas 
illustrating these changaa. 

19. THE SOUTH-^fter opening with muslo and alidaa to dapiot 
tha "ateraotype" veraion of the anta«bafium South, a contrast 
Is drawn with th« institution of slavery. The problem of find* 
ing roilabfa Information on alavery and tha affect of thia 
problem on hiatorIogriN>hy of tha period la diaoussad. 

20. REFORM M0VEMENT8-*The desira for reform is viowed as 
being a continuing thread in American hiatory from tha 
Puritana to tha present Specific raforma in tha area of 
education, cart for tha Insane, woman'a righta and aboli- 
tion ara diaoussad. Tha program covera tfia work of Fraderiek 
Douglass and Harriet Tubman. 

21. MANIFEST DESTINY— ^Tha ^at of two programa dealing with 
the —tif Wast, the loaaon atarta with a discussion of tha 
Turnar frontier theory. Events covered Ineluda the War 
between Toms and Mexico and tha Mexican War. 

22« QOLD RUSH— Tha Mexican Caaalon and tha praaant day 
conflicts ovar land claima introduce thia reason. After man* 
tionlRR th# Mormons, tha program covera the California gold 
rush and tha quaationa raised aa to Uw axpanalon of aiairafy 
Into tha naw territory. 

29. PRELUDE TO CONFLIOT^'-Looking at the 19 yeara prior to 
tha outbreak of tha Clvit War a aarlea of eventa ara vtaarad 
aa collaotlvety leading to an *'irrapreaalble eonfliet.** The 
eventa ere Uncto Tom's Cabin. Kanaas-Nebraska Act, Creation 
of tha Republican Party, Or«d Seott Case, tha election of 
Lincoln. 

24. CIVIL WAR--NO attempt le made to '*ftghr tha Civil War. 
Rathar tha life of Lincoln le reviewed and ha la diacuaaad 
aa a war tiaia leader. The last part of the program con* 
siste of readings from cm War letters, Illustrated by aidhan* 
tic picturaa of tha events* 
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AMERICAN HISTORY II 

Twenty-four, 30-minute lessons 
Secondary 
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AMERICAN HISTORY II i$ concerned with the events and 
personages of the American scene Irom the Civil War to the 
present. 

The lessons emphasize social as well as political history and 
are visually supplemented by nearly 1.000 pictures — many taken 
from the original editions of Harper's Weekly." **Judge/' and 
••Puck'\ in addition, many events occurring In the 20th century 
are illustrated with newsreel film footage. 

Television teacher James Fleet was formerly chairman of the 
history department at Denver's John F, Kennedy High School. He 
taught American history on the secondary level in the Denver 
Public Schools for 13 years. He also served on a committee for 
curriculum revision and was a member of the North Central Ac- 
creditation Social Studies Evaluation Team. He took his M.A. in 
American history (with special emphasis on social history) from 
the Universty of Denver. 

Mr. Fleet has the rare ability to bring dimension and life to 
historical figures and events, giving them a relativity to the 
present that makes history not only palatable but enjoyable. This 
ability, comb-ned with a folksy humor and studio sets relating to 
the era under study, gives the programs a fresh approach that 
appeals to students. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are availabla for no«C08t, 
no-obilgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm klnescopei or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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RECONSTRUCTfON-PART l-Thlj iMfOn loOkii 
th« Civil W«r M a turninq poln! In our hitlonf »na mtn 
co¥M ih9 polltieti tidft of Roeontlructlon. 
RECONSTRUCTION - PART N— Tho moln •mph«ls horo Is on 
$ooiil Recor.tiructlon as It tppHed to tha former m 
orocirom Includefi «he oaw analytlt of tho ••radical rapublH 
^ins.* tha rula of tha couru, and tha ull.mata fallura of toclal 
raconslruellon. 

TKE LAST FRONTIER - THE MINERS — Tha program IMrOducaa 
tho po»t*war Wett. Spaolflcally tha -Frontlar Jh^nf , o» 
tory la covarod along with tha cfavalopmant of mining in 
Cofora<lo. Navada and South Dakota. 

THE LAST FRONTIER - INDIANS AND FARMERS — Tha and of 
tha Indiana' long ttruagfa figalnat tha waaiarn 
conearn of tha first half of thit tattoo. Tha »acotid half ^bIm 
with tha prohlama of tattling tha Qraat Plalna. 
INDUSTRIAI IZATION ♦ PART I — Th* program • 
avrvay of tha faetora that mada induttrtallMt on P<;««»>^«» 
movaa to a aariaa of plcturaa daplcting invanttona of tha 
parlod. II coneludaa with tha Dullding of tha tranaoontlnantal 
railroad. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION - PART H ^TaWn? « looH at tha human 
alament of Induttrlatlxatlon, tha program aujvaya auch man 
aa jamaa Fitk, Jay Gould. Jim Hill. Oanlal Draw and Latand 
Stanford, daaorlbing how thay mada thair monay and how 
thay tpant it. 

7. INDUSTK.ALI2ATI0M - PART III— Whita thara wart ••truita* 
in naarly avary hutlnaaa. Standard Oil and Camagla Staal ara 
eovarad hara aa prototypaa, including thaIr riaa and tha 
attampta of tha govammant to ragulgta tham* 
LABOR*- Tha yaara hatwaan 1S70 and lafiO taw tha moat 
diaruptlva labor diiputaa In our hittonf. Thia laatoti aiamlnea 
tha problama labor facad both within Ita own ranka and from 
without. In Ita atruggta to organUa. 
g. THE FARMFRS' 5RV OF PROTEST — No group fait mora 
aoorlavad by '*Dlg Dualnaat" than did tha farmar. Tha program 
ralataa hia eomplalnta againtt tha railroad, hit damand for 
fraa allvar. hit attampt to organUa and avantually tha forma- 
tion of tha Populiat Party. 

POSTWAR SOCIETY — Aftar looking at tha fata of tha Popullat 
Party and third partloa in ganaraf tha jatton movaa on to 
what raformara eallad. "tha aina of aociahi." Covartd ara Ufa 
In tha slumt. wottarn badman and political corniptlon. In- 
eludad in tha program |a a tat of Thomaa Naat a oartoona on 
tha Twaad Ring. 

THE QILDED AO E Continuing with tha aoolal htatory of 
tha IflSOa and ia90a. tvoh topiea aa adueatton. lltaralM. 
railglon and antartalnmant ara aunrayad. 
12, POLITICS IN THE OILDEO AQE— >Thla la atralght old* 
faahionad political hlatory. "Iwtr«tad with altly plctigaa^^ 
aring tha pratidanta from Andriw Jacklon to William Melifnioy. 



13. 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR — In tplta of tha tttia, Itttfa 
lima It tpant In **f2ghtlng** tha war. Tha crux of tha program 
coficarna tha ava«ila which eautad tha Unltad Stataa to 
abandon Ita traditional Itolattonlam. 



14. THE PROGRESSIVES -THEODORE ROOSEVELT — Tha pfO- 
gratsiva ara llluttrataa tha poaalblllty for noR*vtolant changa 
in toeiafy. Tha progra^t'va goata at implamantad by Thocdora 
Rootavalt ara eovarad In thia laaton. 

15. THE PROGRESSIVES -TAFT AND WILSON^ An axamlnatloo 
la mada of tha progratalva programa ma9r Praaldanta Taft 
•Rd Wilaon aa wall aa on tha focal laval. Our growing tnvohF<* 
RHint In foraign affairs coneludaa tha program. 

tfl. THE PROGRESSIVES - FOREIGN POLICY — Tha Opan Ooor 
policy, tha Rutto-Japanaaa War, Tha Panama Canal and 
finally tha outbraak of war In Europa aia ravlawad brlafty* 

17. WORLD WAR I --Tha dilamma eovarad hara la that of a 
paclfiat praaidant facod with war In Europa* Tha laison ax- 
aminaa Wilton*a afforta to avoid tha war and hIa ultimata 
aitampt to maka it a moral erifaaoa. 

ia. THE I^OARINQ TWENTIES ^—Vlawtng tha twanttaa aa both 
tha Agfr of DIalHuaionmant and aa tha Aga of Wondarful Hofh 
santa, a cursory gianea la givan tha problama, fada and 
foibtaa of tha dacada. 

19. THE GREAT DEPRESSlCN *-Tha program ooona with a 
marathon danca grinding to a halt tha tranattton from tha 
Roaring Twantlaa to total dapraaaion la mada* Tha fatson anda 
with tha alaotlon of Franklin D. Rootavalt. 

20. THE NEW DEAL ^ Aftar giving an analyala of tha Naw Daal 
covaring both it^ critics and Ita aupportrra, a aummary of 
Naw Daal laglalallon la providad. 

21. WORLD WAR II - Dackgroimd — Tha major concam hara ia 
tha aituatlon In Europa during tha 1930a ---tha risa of Faeltm 
in Italy and Oarmany and tha bagtnntno of tha war In Eufopa. 
Tha program Inoludos film of Hitlar and tha Mimlch Con* 
faranea. 

22. WORLD WAR IN U.S. INVOLVEMENT Aftar ravlOWing tho 
cautaa of World War II tha araumanta ovar Paarl Harbor ara 
diacuasad. Tha laaton Inoludaa a summaiy of our war 
effort and an analyaia of tha dacialon to drop tha atom bomb. 

29. THE C0L9 WAR — Tha cantral ftgura of tha laason la Harfy 
Truman. A biographical akatch and a briaf avaluatton of him 
aa a pratldent opan tha program. Othar toplea eovarad ir« 
Mccarthyltm, tha divialon of Oarmany and tha alaotlon of 
1949. 

24. AMERICA AT MID-Cf'MTURY Tha kay iaauaa covarad ara 
civil righta and Vlat Nam. Whila oantarfng on tha background 
of thaaa problama and Praaidant Elsanhowar, an aitampt Is 
mada to look back ovar tha pravloua laaaons, to saa that 
whila Amarica haa not yat bacoma a Utopia, It haa aovartha* 
Itaa coma a long way. 
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ODYSSEY IN BLACK 



Fourteen, 30-minute lessons 
Secondary 




This interesting and extremely well-produced series (on 
monochrome video tape only) takes the viewer from the African 
origins of the Black race . . . through the American Civil War 
... to today's Black revolution. 

The "motion stills" technique is effectively and extensively 
used throughout ODYSSEY IN BLACfC This technique has been 
seen by the TV viewing public during the past few years — mostly 
in historical documentary presentations. The camera roves In 
great detail over a succession of stilt photos. This roving and 
cutting to other still photos produces definite motion. 

Attesting to the fact of production excellence, the series, In 
April 1971, was voted a coveted Broadcast Media Award from 
San Francisco State College. BMA judges called the election of 
ODYSSEY IN BLACK a "well-deserved honor (for) a notable 
documentary." 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, lemm kinescope, or U-Matio videooas- 
setts. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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I m ^ii TttfM cud AiNMt«CI«M: 

ArftlCAN ORlGINS^ii^Cafty AftUim accompttthm«fit* 9# tli« lfi«* 
habit«fit« . . . fN« Nito V<il% civirisafion an4 th« Su49nnm Kliia- 
domf . « . caiitff ocidl tff^cH of tli« ffav« trade . * . ffftt itocfira 
tHiMtmn in fhm N«w Wotld ond Hf cfftct m (its fNMOnaUty. 
SLAVIRY«->L«9al o.id fHyeho(0fll£9l mtthodt which p«rp«tv«f«d fH% 
fl«v« tytnm • « • flavvi M rural tnd ufbon «rta$ . • . tffcctt of 
ifovtry on tho l^!««lc pononolify of t^doy. 

THE YEARS OF CRI$fS^9iiMbifflofft modo by llooM fit torly 
Amcrlco . » , ffio oMIttonftf movomoot and fho Undorar^viid 
Railroad . « , Mm Crow ItgffloNaci * . . ffio Itock catotratotfon 

RIOVOffiOAt. 

THE €OMi:^0 OF WAR— Sfovtry at o cowta of titt CMI War . . . 
fhm affacfi of Ifeicodi't alt«tlo<i on fho advfnt of fho Civil War 
. . . ffco Civil Wof and IH afla«f on oMpaadiiio Hm iota of Hko 
BfaclK mail. 

THE iLACrS ROLE IN THE CIVIi WAR— Tha sit^to ways \m wfckfi 
»tev€t vokfd^thtir diKOftttnt * . . tlia offortt of tko AnidfiiaR 
CotoaitafiOA Socioty . . . fho gradoat orooraMlan of NorMorfi jpaUcy 
toward •tavf 9 . • . tho affects of tHo MoiictpaHoii f roclamatliMi. 
THE AFTERMATH OF WAR— Btoctc morola at tda clcia fif tM war 
. * . eoitditlcicis ^avacttl(i0 rtcoiKltiattoii batwcan North and SoaHi 
• , . prohlams of om^sIovos as thoy triad to niako a ttvtiif • 
OECAOES OF OiSAFFOINTMENT-^complltfcmaiiH of fho Fr«ad« 
man's Suroou . . . tows ptoposlno to and diicrfminatioa and to 
a^fronchisa Black citiions . « . confrihimons nioda ky Blocks te tha 
Roconttriicflon oovornmcnta • . « Ku Klvx Klan. 
THE POST-RECONSTRUCTION ERA— Eorrldrs confrooHoa tka Block 
In his arowino fioht for oqioai rlohfs and {iisflca * • * fho dovclo^ 
mont of tof rtgotion , * • mtkUc adacatloa • * * tko Uf^n off Booker T* 
Washitioton ond W. L B. 9«Boli« 

WORLD WAR I— tko InfkioRca of tko Wilson administration on tka 
Block sittfotion ... tha rolo of Blacks in tko war • * * caiHot and 
off acts of mltitory discrlmlnatloA . . « tko sarvica record off Blocks 
In FroRco . . • eostwor condlHoiis and tkolr peyckoloiical effocts on 
tko nation's roclol cKmote. 

HARLEM RENAISSANCE— the rise off social reform and tka new 
literary movemerit following tko wer * » * oooofina Renalssanca foe* 
tlons M ky W. E. B* OoBols and ionm Woldaii Joknson • • * tka 
wHtlno of tko period and cNngts In theater^ mmlc aod art • • • 
Black NationoHsm and Marcus OBrvey. 
11. DEPRESSION AND THE NEW DEAL— New oolitkel oselratfons of tko 
Bkicks • . « Foderol oroiecte end acts affectlna tko Bfocks . . • onloii 
policy durlRo this era * . . actiofii of Black leodare in their attamote 
to secure eoyality for tke mostes. 
11. THE WAR YEARS AND BEYONPu^Tke strotCfy for kraoMna down 
military dlKriminotion ... tko Black service record of WorM War 
II ... the Unlftd Notieoe en4 its Impect on Block AmerfcB * . • 
tko odmlnlfttratlen of Horry Tmman wHk fogard to civil Hikte* 
IB. THE EDUCATION ISSUE— OevolOMieiit off tke rbIHc ediiCBtlenal 
system as It prooressed froM total segi 
. , . tko Seprome Cooit ' 
o detailed dteosslon of 
faonnf s of tko tlmo. 
14. THE BLACK REVOLUTION— Tko vnderlyina covsee of this revoloHofi 
... tko poiky of pesshfo retistanca andlH results . • • tko Inflif 
once of Mertlii Liitker Kino pml tko ECUS . . • onwneratlon of tk* 
vorfeus civil rlfkts oroonlBatiMie end tketr polkles • . . fke fntora 
of America with roBord to roctol pridiltiiis. 
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^vevoropmeiir or me pooHC eoacaffoiiai 
POM total ffegreaoHon to pMimt kitOBreHofi 
decMoits with regard to searogoHoii • . • 
tke MHIe Rock crlils as It r s pteien to d 

-Tko vnderlying coiisee of this i 
retistance andlH results . • • ^ 
f emi the ECUS . . • onmneratl 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Fifteen, 30-minute lessons COM WW^^ 

Junior HigK 



The teacher's guide to this writing tetecourse notes that 
this series Is actually an experience tn team teaching. The 
television teacher makes the teaching plans and gives the 
presentation; the classroom teacher conducts the worliShop 
growing out of the lesson. 

The guide says: **Only when both teachers do their wori< 
Intelligently— with both prethought and afterthought, with 
aggressiveness and persistence, with creativity and planned 
method — will team teaching reach Its full power/' 

The course Is divided Into five lessons on description, 
three on narration and seven on exposition. Each lesson 
gives the purposes, pie-tetecast activities, telecast synop* 
sis, suggested post-telecast activities and a brief synopsis 
of the next television lesson. 

The lessons on description deal with the development 
of sense impressions and the concept of mood— elements 
basic to good writing. The narration section outlines the 
purpose of a good narrative and the necessary introduc* 
tlon of an element of suspense In writing. The lessons 
on exposition offer training In writing with clarity, detail, 
logical order and proper transition. 

The lesson numbers and titles for ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION: 



1. CREATING MENTAL PICTURES: identifies tcvcrol Mntfs 9f 
tioht lmpr«ftloivs— color, shape, site, llaht oRd dork, motion 
. . . thows tht difftronco botwoon ttclna and obso^vina. 

2. USE OF MOTION (VERBS) TO CREATE IMPRESSIONS: em* 
photttcs the Importonco of motion tn creating cleorly de- 
fined montol Imoges. 

1. WORD SELECTION TO IDENTIFY SENSORY IMPRESSIONS: 
oivoft proctico in seloctlng words thot be«t convoy sensory 
impretsioni. 

4. SENTENCE STRUCTURE: demonstrates methods to achieve 
more Intorc^ttino ond artistic sentences . • • cells ottention 
to cllminatlna errors In sentence strvcture. 

5. MOOD IN DESCRIPTION: develops the concept of mood. 

NARRATION 

(k. DETERMINING PURPOSE. METHODS OF OPENINGt IntrO; 
duces eonctpt of narration . . . exomines three methods of 
crcotino o suspente-biiilding heolnnintf* 

7. STEP METHOD IN PLANNING DEVELOPMENT: tenches tech* 
niqwcs of oo^no step by step from • suspeiisefiil beglnnino 
to o totlsfoctory conclusion. , * 

8. DESCRIPTION, DIALOGUE, ACTION IN NARRATION: dem- 
onstrates methods of btingino the story outline "to life". 




TV TEACHER BETTY LESTER-Mrs. Lester U a %e\tnih 
grade English teacher and chairman of the department of 
English at Hariman Junior High School in Houston. 
TcKas. In addition to video-taping the ENGLISH COM* 
POSITION course in the Spring of Mrs. Lester as- 
sisted in the development of the teacher*s guide uhich 
accompanies the course. A native of Pennsylvania, Mre. 
Lester is a graduate of the University of Wichita (Kansas) 
and was active in the junior high teaching field in Kansas. 
She joined the faculty of the Houston Independent School 
District in 1953. In 1967, ENGLISH COMPOSITION was 
screened six times a week to seventh grade students in the 
Mouaon school district and also to participating school 
districts in the Gulf Coaa area served by Gulf Region 
Educational Tele\islon Affiliates. 



. shows 



EXPOSITION . i». ^ 

9. TOPIC SENTENCE: introduces Oiiposltofy writinf . 

tho volwe of the topic sentence. ^ ^ ^ , 

10. DETAILS: PERTINENT^ AND CONCRETEt estoblishos tho im« 
portORce of related specific details in porogroph develop* 

11. DETAILS: SUFFICIENT: illustrotes the necessity of syHlcient 
detoiis in holdina reoder interest. , 

12. COMPLETENESS: develops the further concept of porogroph 
e«celtftncc: o feelino of completeness. ^ , 

13. PARAGRAPH REVIEW— ORDER OF DETAILS: emphosisos Hie 
importonce of orronging supportive detoits in the most 

14. SENTENCe'^'cLARITY— Introduces volue 
of cleor tronslHons as m moons of ochlovMoi effective 

15. REVIE^ OF SKILU IN RELATION TO TYPES OF READERS: 
demonstrotes how a writer must adjust his stylo of writing 
to suit his reader. 
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Quad tapes or a kind of typical lessons from the courie 
—and a sample copy of the accompanying teacher^a guide--* 
are available for previewing purposes from Great Plains Lt- 
brary. There Is no charge for this service. The potential user 
should understand* however, that only a few representative 
lessons from the course are available as a part of this "no 
obligation*' sampling service. 



Produced by Gulf Region Educational Tetevielon AfHIIateef 
Houtfon,Tax.patKUHT-TV 



PLEASURE~lf the study of literature 
light, then all is Jost. 



does not issue In de* 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no*cbiigation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadrupiex video tape, l6mm kinescope, or U-Matic videooas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a leturnabie copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST profram Mhut 

INTRODUCTION 

1. A S«iiipetiia 

2. $«<««rioff, Ordcr« impHmh^ 
iCNiAMIN FRANKLIN 

J. Tte« Formliig of a Styl« 

4. Foor Richard and Hl« Mcsttm: Th« $tyl« of Wit 

5. Tti« Leii0th«itd Maiilm: Formsl Satir* 

6. MQralf RNd Hw Man 
NARRATIVE FICTION 

7. Divide «Rd CoiMiMr: Th« MtaniCHl of Afialytli 
a. THm Story mt Art: THm Tlilciii Mad* 

9. R«p«t{tloii and Centrvft 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

10. "Tik« Mliilsttr'i aidck V«ll' 

11. "TM AmMtioiit 64i«tt'' 

la. THm World ol THE SCARLET LETTER and Its Stmctaro 
11. THE SCARLET LETTER and tlio Foftimata FaU 
EDOAR ALLAN FOE 

14. **Tk% Fall ol th% HoiM of Miliar'' 

II. 'Tha PtfrlolRtd Lotttr" 

14. Foa't Footie Tliaory and Fractka 

1 7# ^^^^^^S^W^W^ 
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FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST 



Sixty-four, 30-minute lessons 
Secondary 



This series (s a survey of AmeHcan literature. Only major 
works by major authors have been selected for presentation. 
This approach was chosen in order that the student be exposed, 
in the short time of this series, to some of the best worlcs of 
literature in American heritage. 

The content is arranged in roughly chronological order since 
that seems to be the most natural method for study. Emphasis 
in FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST Is intended to be critical— to 
try, that is, to gat inside each work and discover as much as 
reasonably possible of its form and its content. 

The student will have some problems with these telecasts. 
At first they may seem to him to be pitched rather high. They 
will make him reach and this is good for him. The greatest In- 
centive to learning is discovery. To discover meaning where one 
saw none before, to find pattern emerging from apparent chaos, 
to find relevance to one*s own life works that seemed In no way 
relevant before. These things produce pleasure, satisfaction, and 
the desire for more. Most young people like to work if the work 
pays off, if it gets them somewhere, if it leads to discovery. 

It is hoped through this series that each viewer will gain: 

KNOWLEDGE—of the parts of each work and the whole, of 
the works of each author, of the works of all 
authors. 

DISCIPLINE — of mind, of critical or Interpretive thinking, the 
discipline that is signalii^ed by knowing the tech- 
nical terms of literature and that reveals Itself 
In the ability to use these terms discrlminateiy 
and wisely. 

UNOERSTANOINQ — of the relations of the parts of works to 
their wholes, as of an Incident In a plot, 
a metaphor in a poem, an Irony In a style, 
etc., and of the relation of one's !lfe to 
the works and the works to one's life. 
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Television teacher for FROM FRANKLIN TO FROST Is Dr. 
Arthur M. Eastman. He received a B.A. from Oberlin College 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. from Yale University. Dr. Eastman has 
many years of teaching experience at the college leveL In addi- 
tion to teaching composition at all levels, he has taught American 
literature, masterpieces of literature, 18th century literature, 
Shakespeare and modern drama. Or. Eastman has published 
many articles and is a recipient of the University of Michigan 
Summer Faculty Research Fellowship; the University of Michigan 
Award for excellence In teaching; and the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. 

POETRY 

is. Rhyme 
19. fthyihm 
to. mcU^n 

21. Im«a«nr 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

22. ieitrcKfiictlon 

23. Emcrtoii'ft Crltkal Theory 

24. Met*r*Making AraMmenH 

25. "Sclf*ReHonc«": Imenon's Philosophy 
2{(. Emerton't Ottelplo: Thoreou 

WALT WHITMAN 

27. "$0119 of Mytoif't Port I 
2t. ''$0119 of Mytelf': Pert It 
29. ''Drum Taps" 

10. "Whon Ut9ct In tho Oooryord BloemM'' 
HUMOR 

21* Htfffiof 
22. Setlfo 

MARK TWAIN 

12. Fro9i« ^ovf Odd Humor 
J4. TwoIm: Critical Theory 

2$. THE ADVENTURES OP HUCKLEIERRY FINNs Strueture, Sutetsm, 
•n4 Satire 

26. Hvck Fimi! Chereeter mn4 (Stewth 
EMILY DICKINSON 

27. A SampftAfl 
2«. Style 

29. Pertpectlves 

40. Eateiitiel Olb 
STEPHEN CRANE 

41. 'The BHtfe Comet to Yellow Shy" 

42. 'The Rhie Hotel" 

42. THE RED RADGE OF COURAQEt Pert I 

44. THE RED RADOC OF COURAGE: Pert II 
EDWIN ARLINGTON RORINSON 

45. A Sempllfie 
44. Chereetcrltttet 

47. "Ero« Tureeeoe/' "Mr. Floed't Party" 

DRAMA 

49. The P(ey Seen 

50. The Pfey Ree4 

EUGENE O'NEILL AND ARTHUR MILLER 

51. O'Neltrs THE SMPEROR JONES 

52. THE HAIRY APS 

SI. Miner's DEATH OF A SALfiSMANs Pert I 
S4. DEATH OP A SAUSMANs Pert II 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
SS* Foeut ee Oeeth 
S4. "Bio Two Heerted River" 
S7. THE OLD MAN AND THE SEAx Part I 

SR. THE OLD MAN AND THE SEAx Pert 11 The Tregte AfUfmattoii 
ROBERT FROST 
S9. ASempliaB 

40. SUapRcity and Compleiilty 

41. Feetn Fenwii Proeett eod Meanhie 

42. Pertpeetlvet 
CONCLUSION 

42* Retroipect 
44. Prctpect 
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ProdueMi by MPATI at UiUvtrtity of Michigan Talavltfon Cantar 



FROM ME TO YOU . . IN WRITING 

Thirty4wo, 15-minute lessons 
[unior High 



FROM ME TO YOU ... IN WRlTiNQ offers an instrument for 
more efficient composition. Composition, being a performance 
skWU is never learnert by listening alone, but requires almost 
endless writing, correction and rewriting. This series emphasizes 
concepts and ideas that are pertinent to composition. 

Part I begins with an Introduction to composition — why writing 
Is valuable for each individual. It proceeds with telecasts on: 
choice of subject; planning a composition; lnterest» unity and 
coherence In a paragraph; complete sentences and the Impor** 
tance of opening sentences; and clarity, compactness and con- 
oreteness In the use of words. Having examined paragraphs, 
sentences and words, two telecasts each Investigate narration, 
exposition and description. Part I closes with a telecast on re* 
writing and a summary, **Four Key Ideas.** 

The first telecast in Part II stresses the prime importance of 
individuality In writing. After discussing the linking of paragraphs 
In a composition, the series proceeds to discuss seven ways of 
developing a topic sentence and the positions and significance 
of the topic sentence In a paragraph. The following telecasts 
deal with various classes of words, ways of building a vocabu- 
lary, the importance of imagery, a few figures of speech, and 
the ambiguity of words. 

The teacher*s guide which accompanies the series Incorpo- 
rates visuals, suggested in-class and at-home activities for rein- 
forcement and extension of achievements, as welt as telecast 
content and related materials. 

Television teacher Dr. Joseph P. del Tufo is professor of 
English literature at Delaware State College. He teaches com- 
position, humanities, speech and several courses for English 
majors. He completed his undergraduate work at St. Peter's 
College and his MA and Ph.D. studies at Pordham University* 
Dr. del Tufo has taught English composition at the secondary 
level 
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Pre-seiected lessons from this series are available for no^cost, 
no^obiigatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or U*Matic videocassatte. The preview 
package %\m Includes a returnable copy ot the guide accom* 
panying w series. 



MOM ME TO YOU ... IN WRITING praf ram fWn cud syROfm: 



PART I 

1. 



WfllTIN6--WH0 NECPS ITr^^iifMim tfk« hkHtf 9f wHtlMf mn4 
inUo4u€€% tiM rtiii«lei<l«r of tfw Mr(««. 

NOTHINO TO WRITE AtOUT— «X9lort> tk« vvtlMIKtv of topkt 



§99 eomMfltloAS. 
I. HOW TO START- 
$fp to wKtf 

4. WNArS IN A MRAORAPH ^ RESIDES SENTENCES? — dHadtm 
in^flkedf of molnfoiiilM luttrotf wltfUn oi pmm§fMpk. 

5. IS INTIRIST ENOUGHT-'-ttrouot tiio nocctilty of bcik MUlty mmi 

WNAT^ IN A SfiNTENCE RESIDES WORPSf-^fKHfltf ttM ftufOiKO 
«• 0 oomolofo ftoitt m o w t. 
7. NOW TO SNOW TOUR REAPER— otmm iNrofOr cMcm of wortft 
In 0 comf ot lHon to co«ivoy tHo •HtNff'o lofouM moonliif to m$ 
micHonco 

i« ONK PICTURE 1000 WORDS-HHtcumt molRodo of mUkMi con* 
orotfiiofs OS woM o« clority ond eompocttioti to o co mo o il ttoa 

f . All THE WORLD LOVES A STORY-Hfoolo witfc Honwtioii In m ttory 

mm4 tlM dkotao of (Uil^loct. 
19. TO TEU A TAL E i » o w > tRtto motRodt of ttwofcoflgf in wRot yon 
wont In 0 ttoffv oRd dli«»m Hio ImRoHenco of voriotr In m ttwy* 

11. TELL MI KOW-^rOSITIOK-^MpRosisos cterHy m fte kty to 

12. kSsmT^CLEAR ' dfwtffW mofWt of ooMovlne cloHty. 

IS. CREATE PICTURES dl ic y tiit dtKHRtfon In m ttoty end tfco cmtloii 
of vlinol toHiaoi 

14. EYE, EAR, NOSE, THROAT . . . TOUCH AND TASTE-~«trotMO tRo 
ifffo of Imooos rofofring to tfco •OfvfOt to ooRonco dOKriofioo. 

15. DONE NOTHM^NE-Hloolf wHR tRo hocomHv of lovltlofli on m rotffR 



dfOft to clorifv pofoffOOM, MOtoneot ond too t R tk o of wofdi. 
FOUR KEY IDEAS^-toWowt tRo foiw mSm poloH of Poff li onHy 
cad coRoronoo; clority end compoctaoif; rovHloc; and liitofott 



17. YOU, YOU^ UNIfiUE— otmsofl tfco lmROfto««o of MhrldiioRty of 
ttylo In comoofflttoiit. _ . , . . 

IR. A LOOK REFORR AND AFTER— oxploroo tHo nomtlty of oidoffy 
orrooaomont in o compooltlon. 

19. SAY Ft again — vm mtottmoitt of ono w«y of doroMiit • f^pk 

». GEnIT^SPECIES and all THAT^moo dollnltlon no o focond woy 
of dovoMnfl o topte fontonco. 

21. I. WMYN-Miowt o tRIrd wny of dovolo^ m topk yonfonco Ry 

22. fo^HAT^^ foiittR woy of dovoMn« o to#k fontonco It Ry 

2S. SH^vf^M^^^n^f^ woy of dovolopinf m topic Mntonco It Ry oyf- 

dooco or inodHo InfotmoHon. 
24* WHAT MAKES IT TICICr— • flxtR woy of dovolopinf • topio ooo- 

tonco If ky cloftlfkoHon. 
2f . WHO SAYSr— « Mvontfc woy of dovolopinf o topIo fonfooco to Ry 

2#» A^y^tTfiilE OR NOWHERE— ovplorot motRodo of pi off pR dovol* 



2r 



tRo difftfoncoi omoiif vorkNio 



'-^Mpltkio , 

Hmmt, In f o f Mol^ ofcRnk, ooUof iilol, otoof 



AINT AINT- 
ttondnrd. 

2R. ONE A DAY— offoft pfOcHccI t u f ft ttlo n o for dovo l tpR i f m food 
vocoRfilOfy* 

29. TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE-^roff<o« tRo nooiuHy of erooHnf ptotntot 
In Hio Imof IcHiHon of tRo rtodor* 

20. WIGGtY WORDS— dtociMftt tRo omMfulty of yorfow wofdi end 
Row to ovoM o m M fM l ty Ip o compooHlon. 

21. NO UES RUT^-dtoeiUfOo tRo mo of tRo RypofRoliu nod ofitot on i o nt^ 
pprodcx ond kony Ri writlnf« 

22. THE PATH TAKEN^^IoSi tRo pntt flftoon lomiii. 



FroduMd by Dttararwi ETV ItoiMNirfc 
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TIME FOR ENGLISH 



Thirty, 30-minute lessons 
Adult 



TIME FOR ENGLISH is designed to teach English as a second 
language . . but assumes that the student has some rough 
knowledge of English. If on!y that which would be absorbed from 
living for a few weeks or months in an English-speaking environ- 
ment. 

In TIME FOR ENGLISH, the "Direct Method'' teaching ap- 
proach Is used. Here the English words are associated directly 
with their meanings, rather than with a word of similar meaning 
in the student s native language. The student Is not given the 
task of memorizing large blocks of unrelated grammatical terms 
before being allowed to create utterances; instead the grammatical 
relationships of the language are brought out through the manipu- 
lation of controlled but meaningful utterances in pattern drills. 

The student teams a controlled number of basic sentence 
patterns and is taught how to interchange various linguistic ele- 
ments of the same grammatical class and to alter the order of 
elements within the structural frame to achieve semantic varia- 
tions* 

Since the native language of the student is not used in this 
"Direct Method/' students of all linguistic backgrounds can po- 
tentially benefit from material presented In TIME FOR ENGLISH; 
however, those whose languages are In the Indo-European family 
are more likely to derive the greatest benefit from short-term 
English Instruction by this method. 

In TIME FOR ENGLISH, situations using dialogues form the 
central core of Instruction. Each lesson contains a controlled 
dialogue In which the basic grammatical and lexical Information 
for that lesson Is presented in a basic situation context— such 
as: meeting people, riding the bus. applying for a job. renting 
an apartment, buying groceries, using the telephone, seeking 
help from the police, going to the doctor. 

The information is then drilled out of the situational context 
in pattern practices, with accompanying charts, pictures and 
written symbols as reinforcements. Each lesson also contains 
pronunciation drills. In TIME FOR ENGLISH, major emphasis Is 
placed on speaking rather than reading or writing English. 





COLOR 



Each lesson ends with the exercise for the day. The television 
teacher goes through ^he entire exercise and the student is 
urged to flit in the exercise book used with the series, along 
with the teacher. When the series Is completed the student has 
the completed book as a study aid, 

The exercise book will then contain not only the correct 
answers for the various exercises but also p wf^riotv of «ti»dv 
aids in the back of the book — conversion tables for weights 
and measures, a table converting centigrade to fahrenhelt tem- 
peratures, a full set of paradigms for the verb "to be** and the 
personal pronouns, pronunciation charts using the phonetic 
alphabet, and even the words to soma American folk songs for 
purposes of cultural reinforcement. 

The Intention of TIME FOR ENGLISH is not to make the 
viewing student proficient in a second language but rather to 
supply a source of additional controlled practice for the student 
who is already somewhat familiar with the English language, and 
to Introduce the student with little or no knowledge of English to 
a sufficient number of grammatical patterns and vocabulary ttema 
to allow him or her to function at a minimal level of linguistic 
competency* 

The grammatical structures taught In the lessons of TIME 
FOR ENGLISH were carefully chosen to provide the new student 
with a sound foundation for further learning and to supply a 
structural grid upon which he can place future accumulated 
language data from either formal classes or the oaily social 
interaction that accompanies life in an English speaking com- 
munity. 

Pre-selected lessons from TIME FOR ENGLISH are available 
at no-cost, no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National 
on either color quadruplex video tape, 16mm black and white 
kinescope, or color U-Matic videocdssettes* The previewing 
package also includes a returnable copy of the exercise tM>ok 
for the series. 



Produced by WTOP-TV In Washlnoton, D.C, 



SUMMER JOURNAL 

Forty^ 30*minute lessons 
Junior High 



SUMMER JOURNAL is a language arts, series designed prr* 
marily tor summer use (five weekdays for eight weeks). The 
series features student dramatic improvisations, panel discussions, 
problem solving techniques, and exposure to good literature. The 
aim of SUMMER JOURNAL is to stimulate the viewer to discover 
his unique potentials. 

Television teacher Mattle Miller is a reading specialist who 
has taught reading and literature at various grade levels. She has 
worked for several summers at the Indiana University Reading 
Clinic, 

An attractive and Interesting student resource booklet accom- 
panies the series. The booklet focuses on the young teenager as 
a unique person. It uses poetry, fiction and personal inventories 
to help the viewer discover himself as a person. It is. of course, 
closely keyed to the series itself. 

The first part of the booklet stresses building a good self<^ 
image and acquiring the ability to deal with positive and negative 
emotions. In the second part, the importance of developing vo* 
cabulary, comprehension, speed and study skills Is emphasized. 
A third section deals with creative writing. The last area covered 
is social relationships, especially as they are related to making 
friends and getting along with one*s family. 

Pre^seiected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vldeocas- 
sette, The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 



vtape 
v'cassettd 
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UciH mMt VOU Mi WHAT YOU FHEL 
1. Wl^ ami? 

2« kocila yowMtf ki t^c« aatf tUm* 

». Mw tfo you f«tt ttioirt MitinatoT 

4. Kow dot* Mtrology tiptaffi tmmm paitmlityY 

s. Wfw t Will I be mm 

I. Wtitt mtiw* m nivd mmiilln«7 
WK«t malitt a woman ft mf nloaT 

r. Howr tfa you foti aboirt oupetftitiocit 
f. FroMe onto' ftoimso oboul tuportUlloii. 

9. Foeuo on ovtreomlne fMi^ 

10. Do you novo 

Unit Ttetmo: YOU AHE WHAT YOU CAM DO 

It. iHipro^tt your rttakta oKliio mm QUE (Qnetovor, floitft tiplolii). 

12. Footto on tfrfw tdueotloii* 

IS. Hour tfo tito iill of lUffhtt ftfltct you? 

14. WNl tfo you Itnow o^ul oooipviOftT 

15. WTut «!• eliOOWOOUOflO «l VaOOO of MAlMf 

10. Eiptolci mo myiloriouo tvoott* 
If. aeoci roaouig mtotiott. 

II. Eiploi« tlMfl Olid liftttrttlvo loafttoeo. 

19. Improvo ororroodlae tMUo. 

20. F^evo en oofoor diotooo. 

Unit Ttmm: YOU MB WHAT YOU SAY 

21. EipfM« your (ooUfiso Uiroush Haiku. 

22. muo 00 wHtloa otortoo. 

Unit mmo: YOU Af?E WHAT YOU THINK 

23. Doelalooa. Doclttofio, Doclatono. 

24. Foeua on conflict. 

25. What lo your aHltutfo toward |uatloa7 

2a. Explofo h9 oMcoa Socrataa liod to mol(0. 

27. SEiaiBon your ttilnklRff. 

2a. Qattma too moat out of tuo oowamMr. 

Unti THOOio; YOU AHE WHAT OTHEM SSE IN YOU 

29. WHO do I pofUay to oMroY 
20. f^cua on dovofioii. 

31. DovaloplcHi a tovo fot noraaai 

32. Raviaw "Tba Oroat Saarc^*^ 

33. Tuna in on youcflOlr. 

34. WtMt Uia iroTM nooda now la ao wab od y to iialan. 
39. Whal mualo ata you HNa? 

30. fOoua on eonflid batwaon oanoralloiia. 
37. Raflaot on your orandparonto. 

3a. Tocua on tno antlro tamlly. 

39. Evaluata youraall. 

40. I novo a draam. 




Producod by Evantviite-Vandtrburgh (Indiana) 
School Corporation at WNIN-TV In Evansvltta 
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MEASURE TO MEASURE 



Five, 15-minute lessons 
Intermediate through. Adult 



Back in 1969, the board of directors of the National Science 
Teachers Association went on record with the following state- 
ment: *The efficiency and effectiveness of the metric systein 
long have been evident to scientists and educators* Ihe desira- 
bility of a worldwide uniform system of measurement is obvious; 
approximately 90 per cent of the earth's population resides in 
nations committed to the metric system. For the United States, 
conversion appears necessary and Inevitable. The Association 
therefore strongly urges that the metric system and Its language 
be Incorporated as an Integral part of the education of children 
at all levels of their schooling.** 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics had also 
urged that the metric system be taught beginning with the 
1973-74 school year. 

The MEASURE TO MEASURE series signifies agreement with 
the above. But let the series* writer/ producer James M. En* 
roughty Jr. explain his creation: 

" Thlnt( Metric* is the philosophy behind development of this 
series. In our age of computers and calculators, a series stress- 
ing conversion from one system to another through teaching 
metric values compared to the same values In customary mea- 
surement terms is virtually a waste of time. What must be 
taught Is the metric system — how it evolved, the units themselves 
and the comparatively easy manipulative stdlls Involved in using 
the system.** 

MEASURE TO MEASURE employs a light but Incisive ap- 
proach. On-camera characters such as Young Or. Kilogram and 
Meter Maid capture the attention and Interest of the viewer. 

Some comments by a prevlewer to the producer: *\ . . ex- 
tremely relevant to the student. I have no doubt that students 
of ail ages can Identify with your approach . . * you have not 
only explained how the system works, but what it Is. and why 
it is . . . you have pointed out that metrics really can be fun 
and easy . . . (the lessons) are valuable because they (can 
either be) viewed separately or used as a series/* 

in addition to the five student lessons of MEASURE TO 
MEASURE* there Is also available an In-service program * aid 
the teacher In planning u^e of the series (see description f iOw)« 

Consultants in the production of MEASURE TO MEAk*JRE 
Included: Jeffrey Odom of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, O.C. (Mr* Odom was involved In the original metri- 
cation study by the Department of Commerce); Miss Helen 
Lulcens, supervisor of elementary mathematics for the Virginia 
State Department of Education: E* R. Hartley, Instructor* U*S* 
Army. Fort Lee. Va.; and Mrs* TonI Cairdan, chemistry Instructor 
with Henrico County Schools, Richmond* Va. 

Pre-selected lessons from MEASURE TO MEASURE are avail* 
able for previewing from Great Plains National on either quad'* 
rupiex video tape or %-inch video cassette* A sample, return- 
able copy of the teacher*s guide accompanying the series Is 
also part of the previewing paclcage* 




vtape 
v^cassette 
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MEASURE TO MEASURE'S Writer-Producer James M* 

Enroughty Jr. 



UMon iumm«fE«s for MEASURE TO MEASURE: 

1* THREE BARtEYCORNS EQUAt AN INCK-#Xtminta fft» 
ntffd for RWiHiramfftt and truct* tb9 d«v«Iopni«nt of torn* 
of th# cu9to(R«ry units of mtfiturtRitnt IHm aittomtry 
tyttom Is ft«n is « coRgfoinoralton of mcaiufomtflitt 
froen varfoui couRtrtaa at varloiia parlo<fa of tlma. TTw 
•tudtnt ts taft wltfi nm Itfta fr»at a ayttam of maamramt tit 
with togieai rtiatiooHilps amocig ttiitta tfoaa totfatd aiiit^ 
tfta fKmutc aytfam. 

3* THE eiRTH OF A 9VSTEM— Iraeaa ftia cnotrle ayttacn from 
ita Inception In Franca tforlno tha tfma of tita Frtndi 
RavoMIon throuoh todlay. Ita orotvfH carta Inhf apaaka for 
Ittaff: from Franco h Hva IMOa to today wttan It la uaa4 
by tfia ovarwtialmtng mtfortty of Itia worM* Ttia baaa 
imtta of ttm matrlo ayatam— Syatam Intamatlonala (8J.H- 
ara Introdocad. 

3. 'KILO* SOUNDS GREEK TO ME— tntrodttOaa matrlo pra- 
ftxaa and ffialr valuaa and 9i/pt»Um formation of 
"maaauramant words** wtiosa maantwt and valuaa ara 
apparant fron tfiair api>aara<toaSf 9aaa imKa ara ravlataad. 

4. METRIC: LESS HECTIC— axplatna ttia fntarfwlstlonihlpa 
amonff matrlo unlta and ttw oompcmtiva 9M witti whloti 
ona can mova from ona matrlo unit ta a largar or namtl^f 

. unit Fratlxaa and thalr vatuaa are rairlawad* 

5. MEASURINQ UR TO TOMORROHf— oo«i«4itufaa tn antar- 
talnlns Cook at fha vary naar fatura undar ttia matrio 
sysfam* Ttia dally routina ts axamlnad In matrlo taniMu 
Supar-narolna "Malar Maid,** '^Yoimg Or, Kllosram** and 
''Tha Franoli OoMrmal** aia f^atarad. 

• AN IN-SERVICE PROGRAM— la an ovarvraw of tha aartaa 
for taaefiar vlawing and ptannlRS* Sarlas axcarpfa and 
autfsaatad activttlaa ara tnotudad aloiig wltfi oommant from 
axpaH suaats Jaffrsy V* Odom of tha National Buiaau 
of Standards, md L. John R a n hi — » dlfsetor of iiaadaida 
for lOH C«p. 
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WATTS = WIDGETS/WIRES 



The main objective of this series Is to supplement the normal 
ctdssroom Instruction in the basic fundamentals of electricity and 
to expand this battle learning to a practical application: that Is, 
the complete explanation of electrical generation and distribution 
as accomplished by the electric utility. This phase of the story 
is one which cannot be found in the basic classroom text. 

Through this series, it is hoped that the teacher and student 
will develop an understanding and appreciation for the highly 
complex methods which must be employed to provide electric 
power for our civilization. 

To provide the flexibility demanded by present teaching 
schedules and methods, the nine lessons are grouped into four 
self-sustaining units: Basic Electricity and History, Natural Sources 
of Energy, Transportation and Control of Electricity, and Nuclear 
Power. Each lit presents a complete segment of the story and 
can be viewed and studied independently of the others. However, 
the most educational value will be derived from utilization of the 
nine lessons in the proper sequence. 

The classroom teacher can employ the study guide which 
accompanies the series for a general class discussion prior to 
the lessons. The lesson outline, special vocabulary, activities 
and supplemental references are useful for this activity. If time 
permits, the study (5,; e can be useful as a post-lesson discus- 
sion and activity aid. 

This series Is available on a lease basis only . . . 
and only on a "no open broadcast" basis. The lease 
charge fs $15 per lesson for a seven-day use period. 

WATT$r-WIDGETS/WIRE$: Progrom Mtot and synopte* 
UNIT A: BASIC ELECTRICITY AND HISTORY 

This unit consists of three lessons. The first two ore devoted to basic 
electricity, while the third concerns Itself with the history ond development 
off the eorly utility Industry. 

I. BASIC ELECTRiCITY— The first lesson focuses on static electricity^ 
electron flow, the bottery, pioneers itt electricity, units of electrical 
measure and moqnetism. While these sublects oro tnorou9hly cov- 
ercd with experiments and Illustrations as well aft o norrotive descrip- 
tlon« It must be emphasized that this preientotion Is intended at an 
enrichment to the normal classroom study and experimentation 
rothop than as a replacement. 

a. BASIC EtiCTRICITY^This lessen is a eontlfiuotlon off Lesson 1. Tha 
principles are reviewed ond cnf^nM to include their practical ap« 

Sticetions. Alternating current Is Introduced, 
low ELECTRIC UTILITIES BECAN— This third lesson axamlnes the 
industrial structure and home life in the United States as It existed 
prior to ond durina the Industrial Revolution. Durlnn this lesson, the 
emphasis Is placed an man's need for targe amounts off economical 
and reliable power and the methads by which these requirements 
were satisfied. 

UNIT B: NATURAL SOURCES OF ENERGY . ^ 

This second unit consists off two lessons and concerns itself with pfesenf 
conventional means aff generation: hydroelectric and fossil ffuaUflred steam 
generating Plants. . 

4. POWER FROM THE RIVERS— This lessen devefopt tha concept af 
the water wheel and hydreeloctric statlans fffom tha p€St to the 
present. Hydroelectric power represents tha most economical means 
off generation, but the amount that can be produced Is limited by 
the available sites and the seasonal variations In rain and enaw 
ffalL 

5. POWER FROM FOSSIL FUELS-^As man's need ffer a|eetrle power 
increased^ the development of onether highly reliable means aff 
electric generation became a necessity. The answer was found In 
the use aff the fossil fuels — coal, oil and goe^o preduce efeam ffar 
the generation of electricity. The lessen ffe« let an tha ptonff 
which pravide this power ... and the ffessll-tuafed steam-alectric 
stations. 

UNIT C! TRANSPORTATION AND CONTROL OF ELECTRICITY _ 
The means by which electricity Is generated Is only ane small part df the 
stery. This unit is concerned with the way power is transported ffrom the 
generating station to the homes, fforms, schools and industries where it it 
to ba used. 

POWER ON THE MOVE— This lesson davelopt the stery off trans- 
miMions and distribution off power. The lesson Illustrates and 
expiains the varleus tteps which mutt be taken ta deliver high 
voltage bulk pawer ffrom the generating station to tfia place where 
If will be uied at much lawer vaitaget* 



Nine, 1 S-minute lessons 
Junior High 




TV Domonttrator haVID KITTLAU8 



7. ELECTRICAL BALANCINO ACT-«-To complete the abtectlva of Unit 
C, this lesson describes the methads uiedl to central and direct this 
bulk power ffrom the generating source to Its destination* It also 
looks at tha system af tntercennoctions between ma|or efectrfcal 
systems In the United States afi4 Canada* These interconnecfkms 
make possible th« sharing off power and resenra genaratlon capAcity 
between systems. This capability Increases the raitaMllty of tofh 
system and allows each company ta sell or purchasa powar tf the 
most economical rate during « routine shartaga er amofgeMy period* 

UNIT 0: NUCLEAR POWER 

Since 1957, nuclear power has become an Important factor In the generttflen 
aff electricity In tha United Sfotes and thraughaut tha world. 

i. POWER FROM THE ATOM ~ This lesson feiti the story of man'e dis- 

eovery and davdapment aff^uefear anergy. 
9. HOW NUCLEAR POWER QOiS TO WORK ^ This coneliiding program 
focuses on tha canstrttetlen and oparatlon off one af today's kirgetf 
nifclear-elecfrk stntiene the Niagara Meliawk Nine Mile PaM 
station en tha share off Lake Ontaria near Oswaga, New York. 



ERIC 
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HEAT ^^'^ 

Ten, 22-minute lessons ^fS^ 
Secondary 



• . any course on physics In which theoratlcal consldara* 
tlons are not the paramount concern will primarily consist of 
dxperlments, and necessarily this television series la based very 
substantially on demonstrations and experiments to establish 
clearly the intended reaching points • . * 

So notes Professor P. C. Lewis of the Royal University of 
Malta, consultant for the HEAT series in his introduction to the 
program guide accompanying the filmed (blacic and white) course. 

Professor Lewis continues: "... a course of lessons on heat 
usually consists of descriptions of isolated phenomena (specific 
heat, latent heat, conduction) ail tenuously connected by the use 
of a Bunsen to provide *heaf. Thus It seemed essential to pro- 
duce a unifying concept In order to avoid the ten programs being 
made as disconnected entitles. 

'The unifying concept used Is the idnetic theory of matter 
Introduced from considerations of Brownlan movement which Is 
shown ... In a rather striking demonstration* Thus 'heaf is 
imr^ Jlately established as being energy and the fundamental 
fi !(ure of the gas thermometer becomes evident 

"Although the kinetic theory viewpoint Is not labored In the 
series, the logical development of the course from this unifying 
basis is evident: fundamental and then more fundamental ther- 
mometers, expansion, the gas laws, specific heat, J, latent heat, 
heat transfer and vapor pressures-^ll being simple Implloatlons 
of a kinetic theory . . . 

The most challenging problem In producing HEAT was that 
of demonstrating the Brownlan movement to the viewing audience. 
The solution was in coupling a McArthur microscope directly to 
the lens of the television camera. The resulting presentation of 
the Brownlan movement proved to be clear and convincing. 

The teaching scheme of the HEAT series consista of carefully 
planned and presented experiments, models, filmi diagrams and» 
where appropriate, animated calculations. The programs of HEAT 
are versatile. Classroom teachers may wish to use them as Intro- 
ductions to topics, following with any expansion or consolidation 
deemed necessary, in situations where shortage of teachers or 
laboratory facilities makes science teaching difficult, the pro- 
grams of HEAT oan be used, In themselves, to provide :80lid 
fundamental teaching. 

Preparation, follow-up and class activities are important. The 
excellent Program Guide accompanying the series offers sugges- 
tions in these areas. 

Pre-sefected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
16mm kinescope or U-Matic vldeocassette. The preview package 
also includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying the 
sariea. 



THets prttgrMis (on aim) mty te e Mis d tlttisf tnjf ftlsrti tes tgiiie » 

Ttw pur profrwn piiraliaM and rsiiliil fSMs 

PURCHASa (vmioiil t«l«vliton ri^) 1111*00 

RCMTAi (ooeHMeU p^rlotf, ivmMMt TV rtgUtt) IMO 

PiMM oMtset Qrast PtoUw NsUmsI for quotftUoits on ItltvMoe 
IMS of tlie pfo^amt. 




OVTMNt OP COURSt (ImM tWm «M aimoNrtloiit)! 



1. HOT OR CQXMx tttstelMm tlMt astim al Imt HifWiffc es axaif ■ 

aatloii ol Bfowalan (novaiiiafit. 
a. TIMPCRATURE: ifi#wft fiaw ^aMfgy lavaK' af tfiiiMfCffiff# aaa N 

rfttflffiiiaad l^y maafiiflRf m fiiacfMii af tfca klaatte niafay sf tiba 

aialaciilM af a fat. 
J. THIiMOMETCRSs Miowi atfc«f fwapcfflat, toft ftf a ia a nafa l 

ItNiff ffM prfSfwra of m tao^ «ra iim4 maaotfrt tamporstttro* 
4. EXPAHSIONt tfarhrtf aa axpftfitam for tHa caoffkfaiif of oxaast^ 

toy otta^liilrfRf tfio factoro an mhUk axfOMlM ol oalMo «a4 IMjoMo 

rfopoatf* 

i. THt OAS tAWSt sJmwt Itow IM |PfOfoifi«# va t aata aad toa ip a ra tafa 
of a fiicotf maio of wm% ara tatOf fat taJ aa4 4oHvao tteo fuM 9m 
iaw froai o >« Of v atioaa of appfopHata d owo aot r aH awi. 

#. THfi CAiOfttCt f ffa iittifcoo aa iMHlOf«faa4Uii of ti^ f i laH aa ifcl p 
Itetwoaa '^aaaattty of oaat gy** mtf ^aipiy at afa" a«4 rf i fia i o e 
Matt al oaoffy. 

7. JOUtES ANb CMOaiEl} aHakKsliM a aalffM cancope of aaaffy 

ky oxptoflai tfia rtlaftoavMp Ntwooa tHo (oalo oM ttia ooMa. 
a. LATENT HEATt tftmacittfatia IfMf a cfcaafa of p4MM It li rOMillt 

afeaaf iy Hio rofoatn of aN o r pt l oa af oaofgy. 
f. MEAT TlUNEPBai aictttaao tka motfoa of fcaat tmifl^ fa aeaMa 

tfta ttadffiif to iNi4offfaa4 tfca feoforo fovoralai foMo of eeoffy. 
10. VAPOR PRESSURSt axpMai tfc# p fc aeoai oR a of ayo p a wt foe aatf 

vapor pf aofsra from c o aiKor a H oai of M a o Ho Hwaty. 




Produeetf by liw Ctntit for Educational Toltvtolon Ovarioaa In London^ England 



OPTICS 

Ten^ 22-minute lessons 
Secondary 



Most teachers agree that most conventional demonstrations 
in optics are lacking in visual impact. This is due to difficulties 
in controlling light levels in the classroom and to the limitations 
of conventional laboratory apparatus. Thus, the reason for this 
series of films, produced In England. 

The first nine programs cover basic requirements In the study 
of light and the tenth is concerned with the wave theory of light. 
The aim of this last program Is to offer evidence that the concept 
of light waves Is a reasonable one. 

Although there are minor variations in the texts in use in 
different countries, there remains a core of material which is 
common to all texts and it is upon this common core that the 
series is based. 

The traditional class work — involving pins, needles and rulers 
— tends to leave the student with the feeling that the subject 
is a geometric abstraction having very little connection with the 
behavior of light itself. It is with these factors In mind that the 
programs have been planned to present each teaching point 
with an effective practical demonstration which is subsequently 
reinforced by diagrams or film animation. 

Great emphasis has been laid on the visual presentation of 
the principles involved, thus establishing a firm basis on which 
the classroom teacher is free to expand and consolidate as he 
feels necessary. The series will provide sound fundamental teach- 
ing which can be emphasized through follow«up and class activi- 
ties, suggestions for which are included in the Program Guide 
which accompanies the series. 

These films may be either leased or purchased (either singly 
or as a series) from Great Plains National. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no^bllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
16mm kinescope or U-Matic vldeocassette. The preview package 
also includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying the 
series. 



OUTLINE OF COURSE (lescon titles and annotations): 

1. LIGHT AND SIGHT: tHowt wh«f h«pp«ii« wMn w« 'W mm «*{«cf; tx- 
p(«iiit fhm fmrmt iHminpvt mn4 Ron-lvmlnows; prtstiiH mm tvtrall vl«w 
Pi fhm 9«n«rftl pf«p«rflM of Hflif. 

2. LIGHT AND SHADOW: tli«wt how thmtp mmd 4lHu$m iMtfow* 
lorfii«4 mn4 fhmit rolovofic* to ^lio tcRpso of tho tun. 

J. flirLECTION: eovort tho Itwt of rtHoctton mnd Mio fotmatloii mm4 
fihsroctorlfllct of thm virfiiol Imofo fonnod In o ploiio mirror* 

4. CUUVCD MIHRORS 1: shows how li«hf Is tfofloctod from coiicovo Ofid 
coRvox mirrors; domonsfrotts how a rool iMfo It foimod In • concovo 
mirror. 

f. CUUVCD MIRRORS If: cofiHnm tho oxomhiotloii of tho choroctorfiHci 
of tho imogts formo4 hy hoth coimovo oRd convox mirror*; show* tho 
opffMcotloii of • eoRvoii mltfmr In • rofttcthi« tolOiooM* 

4. RCPfUCTtON Is d%mH with tho fooorol offo«t» of rofro«tloii ot phwio 
Intorfocot; tooehot tho (owo of rofrootlon. 

7. REfRACTION II: cofttlmiot tho InvosYlfotloii of rofroctloii hoflnoliif 
with tho p#th of roys of Uf ht throuf h m prlom, followod hy tot«l 
lotornol roflcctioii. 

LENSES I: comporos tho virtiiol Imogoo formod hy other convox mm4 
cfucoyo kiiffs; shows thtfr opfOfUif proforflff In rototioii f« pcroHol 
iRcldfiit royt. 

f« klNIES II: contlRim tho stiilhf *f tho formotlofi of Imofos hoth roof 
mm4 virtifol; oppUos tholr prliNMploo to • cm$mmtm, disoiifsos tho sctloii 
of tho loRs of tho hMmon oyo« 
19. UOHT WAVES: oHoro soM ovIdoiKO thot Ufht dots trovol In wovoi. 





B&W 



Vrm§m proflromo (on RhR) m«y he utfd olthor hy tolovltloA h«f» 
mltol^ ... or 00 outflo^vltiftl prooontirtlofip mhhi • 0lmmm9m* 
Tho por pfogftm pwrehm and roiilol foot: 

PURCHASE (wtthoiil totoytfloa i<9hU) 1112.00 

RENTAL (oflo-wiofc podod, without TV riflhto) 1 1IL00 

Ptmmpm ooaIooI Qr««t Plalot Nitioiiol fpr quolAiloiio or toltvMoii 
IM of fho prognmo. 



PnAu& . * ttta Ctfitra for EducaUonal Tttovltfon Ovoittat in MMMton^ Ensteiwl 



THE HISTORY OF THE 
CONQUEST OF SPACE 

Ten^ 10-minute lessons 
Junior High through Adult 



0^ 



This series is a complete documentation of man's space ex- 
ploration, using American and Russian motion picture footage. 
Each program is a story In Itself and programs may be used 
Indtviduaiiy or as a complete set 

THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF SPACE progresses from 
the origins of the German V-1 rocket to the first lunar landing. 
It Includes U.S. and Russian launohlngs, space walks, lunar pic- 
tures, disasters, life of Russian cosmonauts aboard spaceships, 
the Space Obelisk in Moscow, the first Russian space stations and 
more. An original score and original Russian and American dialog 
are part of the programs, each of which Is complete with narrative 
text 

A pre«selected program from the series Is available for noK^ost. 
no^obltgatlon prepiewing from Great Plains National on color 
16mm film or %-U video cassette. A returnable copy of printed 
material accompanying the series Is part of the preview package. 



FILM PRICIMQ 

If ttM proammi of THE HieTORV OF THE CONaUEST OF 
SPACE M «09iilrt4 on Mm. Uioy may bo uood olUior by t«itvl§tOA 
trwiMNtotoo . . . .or «t oiidfo vituot pMMnUitlofio witbln o elSM* 
room. Tfio por program puielioao ana roAtat faoa: 



PURCHASE Cwitb imllmilatf tolovlalofi rti 
RENTAL (one-waok porlod. without TV 



Plaaaa contact Qraat Plabia Natlooal for quolatlocta on toltvialon 
uao of rofltal protramo. 

NOTE: Tho ofitlro tot of flCma for ttila oarlaa may bo purebaiod 
for 9mM. Tbia prioo kiotii4foo imllmiM fotevlatoii ritbta. 




Pfo^am titloo and MinotaHooa: 

1» THE BEOINNINQS^Tba frtt V-1 awl V*a rodEata. iiit ppatwar tuMrt- 
mocita. Sputnik 1. ftral ipaoa animalt aolar ooUa. Umik 2. Mnt Ruaataa impact 
oil tbo moon, nrti Rusalan lunar Pbotoa. 

2. T^^ BIRTH OF COMMtiNICATION SATEUiTES^-Potatla (fCdcAt latmcbaa 
from ati.marinaaX Plonaa? 5 ttutflaa tntt rpfanataiy fraval. birtb of RMfaecologtcal 
•alalPiaa, $pvmt 9 tritrtla wHb two doffa. Eobo: Uio tola^aNiiuiiIeallon 
•atalDto, 

X THE FIRST MAN IN 6PACE-ep«toik 9 an*' Riiaalan tfoe Cbtntoaba: 
tartb lanci;A9 ^n^t orbital travol; Qaoarin. int Ri/tiiaa ooamonaut: ibapaftf. 
Rrat u,9. auborbilal travtlars Qrlaaom^a paiabotlo fitflHi,* Titoy, aacond Ryaalan 
In orbit; Olona. ffrat Amtftoaii m orbit; apaoo m a c f l rtn a, tbiao orMta of 
Carpantar. 

4. THE FIRST WOMAN IN SPACE— 080 maaaurta Qamma raya; Vaatoft 9 
and Voatob 4; Marlnar 2 toward Vanva; Voafok S and Vottok 9 manawar bi 
apaca; Taraahkova. int woman In apaoa; Raow 7. frat U«8. lanar pbotoa: 
Marlnar 4 toward Mam; U,9. and Ruaatan wallca In apaoo; RcMrra and 
Stafford; t^a apaca randaavoua of Qamtnia 9 and 7, 

9. THE LAUNCH AND RECOVERY OF OEMINI 19— toft lunar landfng of 
Surveyor, aarial mcbat K*19. emnan bi apnea two boura oidalda O am bi i 9* 
Qamlol 10 and Agana In apaca. OrtMlar*a limar pbotoa, 

9. SPACE TRAQfDlES— Oamlnl fil [etna Aoana In orbit and Gordon worfca 
In tpaca for 39 mlnuMa. praparatloo of ApoUo. t^mM 12. tfaiotno of 



monauta. daatb of Komarov. 

7. FIRST MANNED VOYAQE AROUND THE MOON-ftpaca Muaaum bi Waab- 
tnaton. Spaca Obaliak In Mcacow. bulldino of tba eiant Titan rocbat. aalaltilM, 
Apollo 9 for tba firat timo cfroMinavlsalaa tba moon. Scyux 4 In oiMt 

9. RUSSIAN COSMONAUTS— Tbra« RuaalM coamonauta antar apaca wHb 
Soyua 9. 9rM Ruaalan ipaoa alatlon. 

9. LIFE IN SPACt^-^llfe Of Ruaalan cemnonauCa abnaid tbe Soyin. Apollo 
9 around aartb. Apollo 10 axpsHmanta wilh taofathra lunar fandbisa» capauta 
Juat 10 mllaa from tbo lunar auffaaot r f-a nfr y* 

10. FIRST MAN ON THE MOON-4po»o 11. all tba datalia of tbo Aatatfoan 




Producud by Om EuropMn InttHuto for Ocographlc and Hlttorfeal Studltt, Mflan, Italy 
... ami mada avallabia to GPN throush tho KanaloK Corp. of Engtawood, Colo. 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 
—SERIES '70S 

* * ' Seven lessons of varying lengths 

Secondary 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES—SERIES 70S represents an excit- 
ing departure from the conventional uses of educational communi- 
cations in the classroom. Its intent is to place new and useful 
instructional materials — on contemporary problems and American 
values — in the hands of the classroom teacher, with strong 
emphasis on the involvement of students and teachers in the 
design and creation of such materials. 

Each of the seven programs uses a different approach. The 
common thread running through all the episodes is the involve- 
ment of students, teachers and schools for whom the experiences 
are intended. 

Of special note Is the fact that one of the CONTEMPORARY 
ISSUES— SERIES 70S programs garnered an "Emmy" award for 
Its writer and editor, Richard Even. Even is a staff filmmaker 
for the Northern Virginia Educational Television Association, pro- 
ducer of the r^'ograms. 

CONTEMPORARY ISSUES— SERIES 70S Is a Successful at- 
tempt to create programs that are not simple pacl<ages of informa- 
tion or ideas neatly wrapped and tied ... but those Icinds of exper- 
iences that would be complete only after students In the class- 
room had responded and added to them. Five of the films are 
produced in color (see summaries below): 




MJU— CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED («olorH-prov(<tot fh« fMchtr wiffi 
current mafrerlal for exploring tht rolationthip b«nv««n fh« p«opr« ond thtir 
cteetod reprctfltntofivts in a domoerotic society . . . includes o dlicustlon on 
the role ol tHe cititen in ooMtlcel offolrt* the rationole for lowering the 
voting oge ond the cflcctivenefi of most demonttrottont. (19 min.) 

— iocK AND SOlT CLUS (color) — is e sottre to provide material 
for o discussion of the psychology of soclol groups, whot motivates the 
forming of such groups ond whet Ucs behind the acceptonce or reiection of 
potentiel memt^ors. (19:30) 

M314— FIRST PERSON SINGULAR (block and white}--KUds the viewer In 
occepting loneliness os he occepfs odulthood hut of the same time helps 
htm to become owere of the loneliness in others^ and offers woys ol reaching 
out to them. (17:00) 

M315 — "GOT A MINUTE?" (color) — shows teen-agers engaged In volun- 
teer activities which thiy perform on a continuing basis and emphasises th« 
avoifobitity of these volunteer ]obs for those under 10 years of age who 
ere searching for "sometVng to do." (17:00) 

M31«— JUST FOR KICKS (block and white)«*-sh9ws a dramati»ed vignette 
of vandalism (based on o real situation), student reactions to the vondal 
end his vtettmi and discusses how vandalism affecto student life. (11:00) 

M312— OREATHE DEEP (color)— brings the problems of palltttien down 
to family site by showing whot lech person can do fa sto^ contributing 
"junk" to the environment. An interview with Senator Gaylord NeUoa al 
Wisconsin highltghts the program. (ItsOO) 

M31I — NON-CONFORMITY IS (color )--*4s o student-produced film on a 
typicol teen-age concern, non'^onformlfy. The nan-conformlst is portrayed 
in bath humorous and serious sltuaHons. (17:00) 



Pre-seiected lessons from tlil^ series are available for no-cost, 
no-Obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
16mm kinescope or U-Ma^o vldeocassette. The preview package 
also includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 




Vm !>fograiM (on dim) of CONTEMPORARY ISSUES— 
SERIES 70*8 uMd both by ttltvislon trtntmii* 

tlon . . . or tt Mdio-vlturi pmenlAttom within • 
dtsoroom, Th«y may tlllMr Im purdiMwl or wilfd 
as single progrtms or as «n tnUro terita. 

PURCHASE (without television rights)-- 

Entira tot of savtn programs $1«033 

Single color program 159 

Single black & whita program 110 

RENTAL (without ttlavlslon rights)— 

Entira sat of savan programs 105 

Single program (color or black & whIta) 15 




Please contact Great Plains Natfonal for quo- 
tations on TELEVISION USE of this matorlah 



ERLC 



Produced by tfie Northern Virginia Educitional Television Association in 

Annandale, Virginia 



FAMILIES OF THE WORLD 

Five, 30-mtnute lessons 
Junior High or Intermediate 




COLOR 



This short series documents the changing role of the family In 
five representative countries throughout the developing world 
The programs focus on the place of children in the family— the 
smallest fundamental and universal social unit FAMILIES OP 
THE WORLD records the impact of new ideas and values on 
family life, as well as the strength of traditional patterns. 

The lesson summaries of FAMILIES OF THE WORLD: 

1. INDIA — Studied at length is Namdeo. an appealing 14-year- 
old boy. and his relations with members of his "extended" fam- 
ily of some 85 persons — all of whom live under the same roof. 
The impact of Namdeo*s schooling and the wortc of the local 
doctor are also shown. The boy's involvement in existing cultural 
traditions, as he sadly prepares his favorite goat for the cattle 
festival, contrasts with the practical education of his village 
school, which, along with his family, is preparing him for a role 
in a new developing world. 

2. ZAMBIA— 'This lesson documents the life of the Mapili 
family, who live on a tiny Lake Banguel island in Zambia. This 
African community has no electricity or public water supply and 
a single bicycle represents the only available means of modern 
transportation. Although physically isolated, the island has joined 
in the forward-loofdng Zambian program of compulsory educa- 
tion. One episode shows how the children rebuild the roof of 
their school after it has been wreclced by a violent storm. 



3. THAlLANO-^ontry is a fisher boy in a quiet seaside village 
of Thailand. He has been **helping'* his father support their 
family of six since he was two years old. The closely knit tie 
between the generations is shown as Montry, the only meml^er 
of his family who has received formal schooling, teaches his 
father to read and write. Father and son dream together of some- 
day being able to buy a new engine for their ancient boat as a 
first step toward a better life. 

4. TURKEY— This program shows the life of the Arslan family — 
grandparents, wife and five children — during the Islamic fasting 
period of Ramazan. The changing status of women and the new 
emphasis upon education and health care graphically affect the 
life style of this typical family. The family lives In a small suburb 
of Istanbul. Their journey to the city to market their produce 
and Shop for their own needs presents a picture of Turkish life 
and social patterns in terms of one typical family of the new 
emerging society. 

S* COSTA RICA — ^The Vargas family lives and works on a coffee 
plantation near Santa Barbara, 15 miles from the nation's capital. 
Father Gabriel is a paid overseer, not the owner of the plantation. 
Graphically shown Is the total involvement of the entire family In 
the local coffee economy— including the work at harvest times 
when the schools are closed to allow the students to help. 

A pre-selected program from FAMILIES OF THE WORLD Is 
available for preview from Great Plains National on either quadru* 
piex video tape or video cassette. A returnable copy of the 
accompanying teachers guide is also a part of the previewing 
package. 



Produced by UNICEP, Japanese Broadcasting Company and the 
New York State Education Department 



CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 

Three, 30-minute lessons 
Junior High or Intermediate 




COLOR 



These three programs (part of a seriw of nine) provide Illumi- 
nating portraits of young people in the countries of CHILE* PERU 
and JAMAICA. The programs may Ideally ba used as adjunct 
presentations to the FAMILIES OF THE WORLD series In develop- 
ing an awareness that a true family of man does Indeed exist 

The programs of CHILDREN OP THE WORID will afford view- 
ing students the opportunity to investigate— in depttv--« culture 
other than their own* on a level which will allow them to con- 
sider both differences and simiiafitles between the two cultures. 



Produced by United Nations Chlldran't Fund (UNICEF), Canadtati 
Broadcaeting Corporation and tiia Naw York State Education Oepartmant 



TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
FOR TEACHERS (UF-116) 

One, 24-ininute program a(St 
In-Service 



COW 



Realistic questions and practical answers about the use of* 
television in the classroom abound in TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
FOR TEACIHERS (UF 116), an in-service, utilization film presenta- 
tion available for purchsM or ltM« from Great Plains National. 

What happens when a teacher suddenly finds himself with 
a television set In his classroom and Is faced with the problems 
of scehduting, review of programs, ordering materials and work* 
ing the televised lessons into his daily lesson plans?' 

This film explores such a situation through the eyes and mind 
of Teacher Sam who. In a thoroughly open-minded manner, sets 
himself to the task of educating himself In the opportunities and 
pitfalls of classroom television utilization 

While most of the filming was accomplished In the San Otego 
area, local references are minimal. The questions asked and 
answers suggested by the film reflect the wide experience gained 
by the Authority staff In working both with the San Diego project 
and with Instructional television projects In other parts of the 
United States. 

The central character of the presentation — ^Teacher Sam — 
is portrayed by Sam Snyder, curriculum coordinator for the San 
Diego Area ITV Authority and a former classroom teacher. Thus, 
Mr Snyder renders the role In a most believable manner. The 
viewing teacher will have no problem identifying with Teacher 
Sam and the situations depicted. 

TELEVISION TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHERS recognizes diffi- 
culties associated with the introduction of instructional television 
into classrooms and attempts to provide some practical answers 
that might be implemented In any classroom anywhere In the 
country. And . * . although the presentation Is highly informative, 
it is not pedantic in Its manner. The approach is light and enter- 
taining, 

TELEVISION TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHERS will undoubtedly 
have a broad yet special appeal to many educational groups— 
administrators, principals, old and new teachers, professors of 
education — ^and could even be effectively used to show lay 
people some of the problems encountered by teachers as they 
encounter the use of television In their classrooms. 





TEACHER SAM,,* central figure in TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
Bhn h portrayed by SAM SNYDER* curriculum coordinator tor the 
San Diego Area Instructional Television Authorify. 




COLOR 



HURRY! HURRYt-In an amusing sequence from TELEVISION 
TECHNIQUES^ a school custodian is shown scurrying during a 
television set utilitatlon "crisis.*' 



—ALSO AVAILABLE WITH SPANISH-LANGUAGE SOUND TRACK FOR $188.00— 



Film Mte prUf of TELEVISION TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHERS (UP lie) i» $148.50. This prte« IndudM 
ff\, CM and CM* . . . tnd W« vision rights for ti>o (flm't proMntaiioA. Rtntal ft* for • •ovtn-conMeuUv** 
day poriod, Including tetovtalon righto It $62.50. TiM film may alto bo Itatod for non^Movlttd prtvltw or 
inapocUon purpoaot (for a Monday-Friday uto period) for $15. Thla $15 fto la applieablo to tho purehato 
prfoo H tho film la ordarad witMn M daya of tho iwital poriod. Ptoaao contact Qraat Plalna National for 
pricing Information on tho Spanbh^anguago voralon of TELEVISION TECHNIQUES. 



Producsd by the San Diego (Calif.) Araa Instructional Tslovision Authority 



GET THE PICTURE 
(UF-132) 

One, 12-minute program 
In-Service 



ThB tuti impact of any tafevlslon program canrrot 
b0 raallzed ft the olassroom tal0vi$fOft reoohar la nof 
property tuned. The totai effort of a highly skilled, 
protesaional communications team is lost If the re- 
ceiver cannot adequately interpret the effect of this 
effort. 

From this simple premiss and with survey reports in hand 
which indicated the classroom teachers* need for advice and 
Instruction In the proper adjustment of the classroom television 
receiver, Nebraska's Project ASERT produced GET THE PICTURE* 
The film deals succinctly but thoroughly with the many problems 
that can arise In this final link of the televised Instruction chain. 

The on^camera commentator is June Dllworth, director of 
school broadcasting for KCTS-TV at the University of Washington 
In Seattle. Miss Diiworth has long been prominent In national 
instructional television circles. She Is a former vice president of 
the Department of Audiovisual instruction of the National Educa* 
tion Association. 

Television receiver problems demonstrated and solutions 
offered in GET THE PICTURE Include: 

Too much or too little contrast ... too much or too little 
brightness ^ . . lack of horizontal hold adjustment . . . tack of 
vertical hold adjustment . . . antenna or set placement problems 
(ghosts, snow, interference, excessive signal, co-channel inter- 
ference) . . . and poor adjustment of fine tuning. 

Project ASERT also developed a four*page Illustrated manual 
entitled, "Adjusting a Television Receiver/* which may be used 
in conjunction with GET THE PICTURE. A copy of the manual 
accompanies the film. The publication has already received wide 
national attention. To date, more than 40,000 copies have been 
distributed In the United States and Canada. Contact Great Plains 
National for Information on obtaining additional copies of this 
manual. 




JUNE 
DILWORTH 



Film ^Mhese prke ol GET THE PICTURE h $72.50. Tliit price 
inelttdtt f«l«vliion rights. A copy of the film may ah9 he riitf«4 
for 0 MeRday*Frl<Eey ute period for $1S. Th« previow roitfol price 
of $1S tfoos NOT incliido tolovitlon righH • • . but the amount 
may ho applied to purchoto of the film if lomo il ordorod within 
90 doyi from the roittol period. 




COLOR 



ProduMd by Project ASERT, Lincoln, Ntbratfca, pursuant to a Grant 
from tha United Statoa Offiea of Education, Dapartmant of 
Haalth, Education and Walfara 
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TEACHER TELE TIPS 



One, 20*minute program 
In-Service 



on-screen hott It CUTI (see 
below), en engaging and Informative 
puppet symbolizing me reason for tlie 
film — Clessroom Utilization of Tele* 
vised Instruction. 



Children in school today are constantly exposed to a variety 
of media. They are as much at home with films and tape re- 
corders as they are with textbooks and blackboards. Television 
can become a part of this educational science If the teacher in 
the classroom is willing and has the skills to Integrate television 
viewing Into her curriculum. 

This Is what TEACHER TELE TIPS Is all about— giving the 
classroom teacher the skill to use television to take her students 
beyond the four walls of the school room. Television Is not a 
substitute for the classroom teacher but rather a resource to be 
used to fit t^ j particular needs of a particular situation. 
The basic Information presented In TEACIHER TELE TIPS: 
•*<-<'The proper physical arrangements of the room to maximize 

viewing for each student; 
~How to choose from the vast amount of materials available, 
the series that will be the most beneficial to each class; 
and 

—How to fully utilize tha telecourse after It has been selected. 
The potential of classroom television has barely been tapped. 
Students are using remote access systems which allow them to 
view specific information for Instruction or review selected in- 
formation from central computer banks. Television via satellite 
could give students all over the world access to quality produc- 
tions from any country. 

TEACHER TELE TIPS notes that television Is a valuable 
teaching assistant through which teachers can open their class- 
room to the world and at the same time give every student a 
front row seat ... but that the real secret of success Is the 
classroom teacher and the use she makes of the material avail- 
able. 




v'cassette 
fym 



COLOR 



An aINnclusive fold-out manual re- 
iterating points made In TTT le avail- 
able for use by those using this film. 



riLM raiciiHo aoMiouu 

PURCHASE (vKfKIMl ttlmrftlOA $\glM$) 

aSNTAL (ofM-wMk p09Mi, Wifh0i4 TV rfflllft) I fS 

Contact Qr«at Plaint NtUdnal for ^uotettOM on telcvWon ttti of 
Um profram 

PLEASE NOTE; TNrt M no frta pfovlowlna BfMlMti for ttito 
^tm; tiowovtr, fh% rontal too can bo flflolM to purcMte of ttm 
Sim II oocomplioeiod irttfito io rootel Miw 



Produeed by Chieago Area School Television (CAST) 



TELEVISION IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM (SFS-1 ) 

One, 12-minute program 
In-Service 



The teachi)r and his classroom television set can be a win- 
ning team— bui such a successful combination of man and 
machine Is not necessarily an easy one to achieve. 

Utilteatlon of television In the classroom requires the under* 
standing of several basic elements unique to the medium. The 
film strip described on this page clarifies the concept of tetevt* 
s!on as a teaching device which requires the cooperative effort 
of all Involved In Instructional television presentations — ^those 
concerned with the actual production of the telelessons, currlcu* 
lum planners, administrators and the classroom teacher. 

Though light and fundamental In Its approach, "Television 
In Your Classroom'* solidly brings home all points presented by 
graphically emphasizing five basic elements of effective Instruc* 
tlonai television utilization: 

— TAe unique importance of study guides 

^The proper ediustment and pfaoement of ttte classroom 

television set 
— The role of positive teacher attitude 
— r/ie significance of effective follow-up activities 
^The distinct usefulness of evaluation i feed-back by the 

classroom teacher 

This color film strip Is accompanied by a twelve*mlnute audio 
narration tape (recorded at 3% Inches per second). Photos on 
this page are representations of the 44 color frames comprising 
the strip. All material contained In the presentation has been 
cleared for television use. 

Purehase price of this utUlMtton package (film strip and 
audio tape) Is $15. In eider to make this extremely useful Item 
eveMaMe at a minimum sale priee, Great Ptatna Library CAN- 
NOT provide the set on either a preview or rental basis — SAL£S 
ONLY. 



(Library of Congms Cotatog 
Card No. Fi A 68^170) 




COLOR 






Productd by th* IIXAHEE Oroufi of th* Pugot Sound 
Instructional Tolovttlon Association In Washington Stata 

o 
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ART FOR TEACHERS 

Twelve, 30-minute lessons 
In-Service 



The series ART FOR TEACHERS Is designed to help ele- 
mentary schoolteachers in developnient of attitudes, skills and 
techniques which will assist them in presenting innovative and 
creative art education experiences for students In Grades 1-8. 

Ofte of the goals of the series is to show how a child can 
develop from his own ^ beginning level" to a more mature or 
sophisticated one regardless of age or grade, If the teacher 
provides a learning environment conducive to such development. 

Each program In ART FOR TEACHERS presents ideas for art 
education experiences as well as for classroom organization of 
art materials, tools and wori< areas In a variety of media* The 
entire series strt^sses planning for simple, efficient classroom 
management of such materials and tools. 

The series* writer /teleteacher, Anne Begenich, has extensive 
classroom experience at all grade levels as well as In teaching 
professional-growth workshops in art education. She prepared 
the accompanying teachers* guide with the assistance of the 
series consultant, Austin Myers of the Portland Public Schools. 
The guide provides a summary of each program, suggestions 
for classroom activities, and a list of films and publications for 
use as resource materials In conjunction with the Individual 
programs. 

A preselected program from the series on quadruplex video 
tape or ^-inch video cassette and a returnable copy of the 
ART FOR TEACHERS guide are available for no<ost/no* 
obligation preview from Great Plains National. 




TV Tetchor ANNE BEGENICH 




COLOR 



ART FOR TSACHEKg PfO^mm litl#t mmumtIm: 

1. A BALI OF CLAy<»-Tftfi pfo^tm pmMfltt vnd •xplatn^ 
city tn art •xiMrleciCf ; crttttt m awartn«M of city's 
f>ot»iKMm(«t and llmttattof««$ tlvowt tlM n«td lor good 
orgMluttoft, prtfianitioat otoriflo sod dotiHip Cublta. 

a: ponm m cuv^-cxper'jMioeo nniofi mow tiii» potoiMKUto 

of imfctii0 with oMy, Ufliie a varltty of tiand^lkUoe 

MOlfiod* HicHidtee pfAcfi. tlod, coll «vd plooo MMIng. 
9. WORE ABOUT CUY— INIhodt of dtoorotkHi clay plaoaa 

valne eofofOd tlipa and iMdtr0lam; mho ti^iiia <^ 

9laskio prootta* 
4* t AM PAPCcR-x^Tfila profktm pff itnta ami txi»fali*« oifaiif^ 

tatloA and uao of aia(«rla>a naatfad to a^plofo tfia eraathw 

poaalblHfiaa of dlffartnt ktndu of paptr: thowa ffw varlaly 

of ptapar avalfalila for olaaamai uaa; alMwa exparlacioaa 

lif papar for olaaarowvi oaa. 
§. PAPER: TNIRP DIMEMtlOM ^ thma ttia poaalbllHkra of 

many typaa of papar In coiiatrttetliie efa«tlv«» tkiaa^liiiafi* 

•tonal forma and o<)t|aela. 
i. PAnn AMD PAtTfr-^fxptefM liffMt em bt tfoon arKh 

papar wtiati oonUHnad arUii paaCa at fNie lo form omiHw 

§h9fHm and ol^Itela. 
7. •TITCHKRV-*Tl»la prograai gKwa taaetiafa an tmi^nUnd* 

tA9 of ttio broad aria el art axperlanoaa poaalM vfiaa 

•^{danla werli wHfi ttmada and faMe. 
9. WCAVIMQ— Tk^ progrtai p raa anfa and avpfalna alaipla 

waaaing proeaduraa, atioara a varlafy ol fiandnwda l o a w a . 

and tiia ^aii^ and ua afw ta a aa of imvfne« 
9. nXTlU8«^TMa profrnm mowa a varlalp of pi«fa«(a uafne 

taitilaa Uial nay ba aaplarad oraatfva(y by m tlm 

10. CRAVOHS— Thla pfoamm pra tan fa and oitplatna s varfaty 
of waya cmyona may be iiaad Ofoalfyaly by atudanta In Ifm 

11, PAINTINO— THIa profrnm praaanfa aad nxplalna or0anlia» 
tlon» matartete aaNi loela ln va l»ad In ctawf oa m pnlntlnf 
aapartaneaa* and aboam laobii^uaa of amrMngi arUH pabrta. 

la. MIXED MSDfAp-*Tb{a prafram pr aaa n f a and aapbMna art 
aaparianoaa In tbn etaaaroom, aalae a tfattaiy of tacbnlqiiaa 
mm orayofia. pabila and ralafad mtiaffala* 



Producod by Portfantf (Oragon) Public Schools 



A CHILD READS 

Fifteen, 30-minute programs 



In-Service 




TV TMClwr JOHN PE8C080UDO 



B&W 




This series in teacher education is designed to help cla^* 
rooir teachers understand the reading and learning process so 
that they might become more effective teachers of reading. 

The course focuses its attention on the needs of the indi- 
vidual child and emphasiaies the central point that techniques In 
reading instruction are a means to an end. not &n end in then)- 
selves. It attempts to familiarize the toacher with a wide viriety 
of currently avallabie Instructional methods and to demorstrate 
their use in typical classroom situations. 

This is done (1) to help the teacher see the necessity for 
Individualizing her instruction "^nd (2) to provide her with a variety 
of methods from which she can select those best suited to the 
needs of her students. 

The television teacher for A CHILD READS Is Dr. John R. 
Pescosolldo. He is a native of Providence, Rhode Island, and a 
graduate of the Central Connecticut State College, New Britain, 
Connecticut, where he now serves as professor of education and 
director of the Reading-Language Arts Center. He received his 
master of arts degree and doctor of philosophy dfHireo from the 
University of Connecticut. 

Dr. Pescosolldo has t^een a consultant to the New England 
Education Assessment Project In Reading, and an adviser on 
reading to the educational technology Industry. He Is author of 
the book. Reading: Approaches and Bltuai and has also written 
a series of textbooks on spelling. In addition, he is co-author of 
a set of teacher manuals, designed to accompany a nationally* 
distributed series of literature texts. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
noH)bllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U«Matlc videooas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 

LESSON OUTLINES: Titles and Annotations 

I. TKE NATURE OF REAOINOt pmmnH fnyMtlgctfoii 9f tk« Mtur* sf 
tht r««tfiii« proem m4 IH pf«c« In th« commvm^mfly cyclt. 

a. FACTORS THAT AFFECT READINGt (titf«M •tout th« stSfM of rt«#lsa 
49¥9t9pm9nf [w^n—i InlHsl r««4iiif « rt Ff«f rtf«# U9M •# rtsilst 
•ii4 rtinfofctmaiit) «• tfticrtM hy Or* Willteiii S. Gfiy* 

). FROSifMS THAT INHISIT OR DCiAY iCARNINGs locum on Hiioo toft 
of focfdn->-cttlfifMt Imtfiictloiiol surf Rotirofoste«}«-'«rlllcli omr lofcl Wt 
or tfotoy tiKcttt to lo«ro(«« to ro#l 

4. CLASSROOM DIAGNOSIS: rocolte Hio rocommoiirfofioii of Of. RifHk SffOOf 
tdot diof iiotii b%^9mm on Isfrioik MVf of toooMsfl. 

5. INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS: virofooti o too^otlva oo^roooli to Mftiotit 
mn4 romoMtion o» oiio of tHo motf offoctivo plooo to oulit elilMroo 
wlio ox^looco folfofo to roo^tot- 

«. CUSSROOM OaOANIZATION: plocM tomo OffOfiiiottoMl Mttfffoo to 
liitfofl«ol port^tlvo oitd ffooio eootomporory Mttoroi aro oxptoff^l. 

7. INDIVIDUALISED READING: txptom oM oii»lolo« ooo toooWt a^- 
rfoooli to tlilf iNoltlfMitod Httom of orfonltotloii* 

•« READING READINESS: 4H€u$m tf^ voHoop footofi t*at loHnoooo o 
clUM't rt«4tooff«« 

f. DIRECTED READING USSONi tftMiiuoo tf^foo of tfco fovf ioa)of psftt 
of o ^trocttd roo4toa Ictioii-^lio t«tro4acttook« i«o4lfli of o ttoty 

Odtf ikittt tfOVOfOfOMOt. 

10. EXTENDING THE lASlC FROGRAMt «k«imos tHo ffosi oi#oct of m 
HtHM^i rooAof loMo w oatfo^d ocHvltio*. 

II. FHONtCS AND AUGMENTtD ALFHAiCTI: focvMo oo tfliroo ffodfte 
HlOKlo oonfooch o i ow ot ytkot«ffa<ool» MooUvi^ mm4 o m m m fi< olpM* 
NH nti to tootntoto tilo mottory of ooood-tymM t ttott iii Rtpg . 

IS. LINGUIITlcSt fooom oo tlio Uaiolttio omooocIi to tfco toatMoe of 
rfo4liif oM ftooio of tfco Mooy M o ss iit t coll y orlo«to4 wotorlsli ovsll* 
olilo tMoy. 

IS. TECHNOLOGY AND RUDING INSTRUCTION: focsMS on o mmJbmt of 

Imiovotloai to motfcodt ood motoftott for cIsMroom mmu 
U. THE STUDY SKILU: oxomiiMt four oroot Is tlio $Mr . slitilt of 

•iistrMction^4ocotir.9 liitoniiotloii« orfooliliig tfoto« ooMrito^tflos ood 

•volyotin9# «od rotostioii of #orHooot motorfoL 
If. CHILDREN'S JTERATUREt ^avfot cIllMfoii't RfOfotoro oo4 lt> ploco 

In tHo total €¥nk*4ium 



ERLC 



Produetd by tfit UiUv»rtlty of Now Hamptlilro at WENH-TV 
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DENTAL HEALTH 



rour, 15-minute programs 
In-Service or General Elementary 






COLOR 



Comtdtan MARTY ALLEN 



This series is designed to provide the necessary scientific 
der^tal information upon which to base a more effective and 
expanded teaching program of dental heaith. It Is especially rec- 
ommended for teacher viewing but may also be of benefit to 
elementary level viewers. 

Program summaries for DENTAL HEALTH: 

1. K^0. YOU'VE QOT A DIRTY MOUTH — This introductory 
program gives the viewer general infonmation about dental disease 
— the bacteria that cause trouble and the various forms of 
disease: decay, periodontal disease, etc. A '"Dental Alphabet" Is 
illustrated and explained and statistics on the prevalence of 
dental problems in the United States are considered. Also Intro* 
duced are the questions of diet and dental hygiene. Host for the 
program Is television, screen and stage personality Keith Andes. 

2. :f P IT CLEAN — The importance of keeping your teeth 
clean — the reasons why you should . . . what happens when 
you don't ... the best ways in which you can. These are the 
concerns of this program along with a study of dental plaque and 
Its cause and prevention. Also considered are: brushing tech- 
niques, how to judge your toothbrush, and the ''environment*' of 
your mouth. Comic Marty Allen of TV, movie and recording 
fame Is the guest host 

3. SALLY HAD A SWEET TOOTH. NOW IT'S QONE — Diet 
and how what you eat affects the health of your teeth Is the prime 
subject matter of this program. Nutrition Is considered but the 
eniphasis is on diroot problems resulting from bad food choices 
or from being a nervous nibbter who eats often and brushes 
seldom. Fermentable carbohydrates — sugars and starches that 
bacteria turn Into acid in our mouths — are studied. Also pre- 
sented is a brief history of the many changes that have occured 
In available foodstuffs In the last 100 years. Detergent foods, 
impacting foods and health foods are also studied. Program host 
Is singer-comedian Steve Rossi. 

4. THE WINNING TEAM — The team formed by the coopera- 
tive patient and his dentist Is the winning one. A history of den- 
tistry is followed by a survey of modern dental equipment — * 
what the equipment is for and how It works. Also considered are 
major dental problems that rsquire the attention of an orthodon- 
tist — problems such as matoccluaions. ETV personality Carl 
Williams Is the program host. 



Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, lOmm kinescope, or U-Matic videooaa- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the sorlas. 



er|cm 



Produced by KLRN-TV and Uw San Antonto 
(Taxat) District Dental Soclaty 



DEVICES 
IN THEIR HANDS; 
MATH IN THEIR MINDS 

Fwe, SO^^minute programs 
In-Service 



This mathematics in-serv.ce series Is designed to help im* 
plement the use of multtsensory aids in the teaching of mathe- 
matics in elementary and junior high schools. 

DEVICES IN THEIR HANDS/MATH IN THEIR MINDS utilizes 
materials of a research project developed by the mathematics 
department of Delta State College In Cleveland, MississippK 

Dr Daisy Howell and Dr. Wilson Davis of Delta State served 
as consultants for the series and Dr. Howell is the on*camera 
teacher. The programs were produced with teacher and children 
demonstrating activities In a stylized classroom setting. 

Prototypes of the manipulative mathematics teaching aids 
used in the series were constructed by Dr. Davis. These aids In- 
clude a set of ceramic tllest an unassembled geoboard* a set of 
fraction bars* and three spinners. These materials may be obtained 
through school supply houses or can be developed locally. 

A study manual which accompanies DEVICES IN THEIR 
HANDS/MATH IN THEIR MINDS lists behavioral objectives and 
activities to develop those objectives. 

A pre«8elected lesson from ur iCES IN THEIR HANDS/ 
MATH IN THEIR MINDS is available for no-cost, no-obtlgation 
previewing from Great Plains National on either color quadruplex 
video tape. 16mm black and white kinescope, or color U*Matlc 
videocassette. The previewing - jkage also Includes a returnable 
copy of the study manual. 
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UMOfi tiNRRwrlM for DEVICES IN THEIR HANOt/MATH IN THem MINCt) 

1* rtVEB TEACH MATHEWATtCS «- Ttila Ifltfodttetofy pTOfmii It to 
prtMfil a M%t r«vlf w of tht Mtio OMOipte oi Vmm ooiioipti m ra- 
vt««Md tftrougfi ttM im of ooncrate obltett. 

2. STHETCH A RUSSER VAHD AN9 tEARH QEOIIErRY ^ fhtBjBHon Is 
ciMlgntd to (ntroduot ttw ttiMftiit to toiiis ^ Kie mMo mi4 itew-mttilo pmu- 
tt«t of MMtiy ftifSiMh tfie IMS flw otetwtftf. toM of Hio oo n oifi t o fiKfO* 
ifueod fnelud#i Itno it Bi weite« irlMft#, 4M»tfHtattffOft« Miiltol Um MtfMnti^ 
md ptffiiidlQvlar lino Mfimtftft. AirtM ol eoMoUfo IfKO* m m $ m m i. 
Plo'M ThtofVRi it ■ novtl tpprotcfi fo tHlt trto for flit tiert moltirf oMkL 

% FUN WITH THE MINI-COimiTER — THO i0tfvl(|f dOMWRttrtM |HOVftf«t 
a now ana rafrotlilne wtf to oM tmf • «M«el form tfit ttotftnl to 
ciAtfOfttMid tvtfv iftp HmI mtMt bo tikto m tfio i»ro«fttu QIvor • MIrI-Corh 
pm$ff • tttidtol trtii ft prt tt n t ooo« two odtf tUfto dtolt mimbofft. Wllti tiio M 
of tlio MliiM?eMf»tiltf« ttio tlod^l trill odd ood MMrtol two ood tMo dIaR 
ntwihtrt- 

4. iUDINQ IN rRACTICNd ^ Ttift MctfouHr t«(hrM» ft dttlflsfd to old 
tlHdoftit who tfo hovliie toiRo dUEovRy m oddlof tod <tMfc tf i tt i ts frotUociol 
nim^tm ond Ui IMkMi o^uhroltfti Irtclloiit. 

$. TAKE A CHANCE} LEARN MORAttUTV TWt oeOtfty dtWOR ^ttot 
to tho ttudoiit a folttitoly now M fmiMrtoiit topio of o f owt o toiy moUioiiiotlot 
— proMUM^. Tfirouflli g i w o typt tetivltttt, oonotfKt tudi m ntto and tho 
motnliHi of friettonti itumbort aio pmooltd. RfobahUHy ft tfwtyt t q ift it o d 
at a fraoUon botwttn 0 tad 1. 
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DYNAMICS OF 
CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 

Twelve, 30-iiiinute programs 
In-Service 




DR. RUDOLF DREIKUR8 



1. THt Hf€f$$ITY OF INFLUIN€i«-Or. DMJfun mttwt tto trtii4 (n 

War It fo fli« nvort ^ii«ttihf« •Httti^ fn fk9 eU^$$9^9m Hiuf. H« 
•aiMft* tfM prfMfif m il tf vi tltiMtf*!! Ill tfw icM«li tm Hni proklMiia 
•f civil Hflklf. Kf ttftfm Hm wtfffttMKfy •# lufliim* r«tf»«r timm pmm- 
MlnMiit fo tf«vtt«^ •Hitiitf# dMNfM In Hm sfMitiit 

2. RCeOGNtXiNG MISiCNAVIOR CO A l t l y •MilyBliif ffc« mlfM^vlw «f 
cMMffff^ Dr. DrtUiiirs offtra iMi4cfsf(iii#liif •# i«i«Mv«ttoii #f fM 
MivMusi cfclM. ly IcMWIiif wk«f • chIM 1$ trytiifl to tclilov* by lit* 
•ctlm^ • ffvchtr or poront It b«tt«f olito to r«4lrfCt It^it Mtion. Or* 
Drolliifi« ^ifOMf foor mlt^lNiVlor tooitt 4mkm lor otttotloo; oowor; 
rovofifo; «iM 4oiiro to ^ Itft otoj«o» 

$. MilTIVC VERSUS NEGATIVC ACTION-^ii ortfor to toko oofHIvo tto^ 
f«woff4 kolpliif o chktd, HMi mdM mott romovo klmfolf from tko cfclM't 
orsvocottoM. Or. Orolkiifo tflioiiffsoi tikft Nwk ^romlto In tfooHof wHfc 
fHo fovr mlflMMvlor foota of cMMroii* Mombort of fNNo clou prcfoof 
o«oniff«f of fnHMiovlor wftli « tfoicrl^tlow of tMr rotoooioo* 

4. TKf ISStNCt OF SKCOIIIU6tMtNT«-4ll€owofMiioiit It tM leoy wortf 
tm iooHiHl with «l^iMrtii. In to«iorol^ tiio fNTOOOtt of toooM r ot^mo o t 
impHH tbo oblUfy to MM on ttrottftfi oa4 to Ifiioro oM to mliiliiilio 
woolmot«o«<> Dr. DroHmto oo4 Mt stuiofitt oiiiforo vorlo4io IdMa of 
oooto rofomm t cotf ''oon-oocotfrofomoiit^. 

f» MMOCiAieY AND ANAtCHY-*^. Drolkiirt «f«iKf«« frowt iynomlot. 
Ko ttmioo tiNi MCfMHy of crootlof • froiw otmotflioro In wIMI oil 
tt u #o of« bocomo wllNiif to loom. 

THf CPiLfSION COURSi OF IDVCATlON— Mo«t t^otort oro Kl* 

prooofotf to folvo tMIr oroMomo In tcfcool* It H tflffteoft to ttfolillftll 

tl»o moon Ntwo«fi oooioby ood oittoorooy* Dr. PfMkun tf t eo it oa tbo 

oMHty to ottobllfli tfooMOfOoy in Hio tlomoom* 
7. THI MOTIVATION TO tIARN— A troop of youoffttofo toHti Or. 

OroUiifft. Tl^ Rorpoto of tHo iofton It to ikd oof wkot tRoy tRInk 

onii# focondiyr to tfomoottioto bow to toHc to IRoni* 
•« TNI STORY OF DANNY — Oofioo tRte lowoou Dr. Drollitfrt tfomooitfotoo 

o niotRo# of onolyiloR o wrltton rORtrt of r cRIMft RoR«vl#r« Atflor m94 

oMIHy. 

f. KSY TO UNOIRSTAN0ING--Dr. DrolRiiM 4H€imm tRo oRIIHy of o 
tonokor or ootoot to osort InfUioneo on r cRIM by ntlRiIno tbo Rfln- 
clRlio of tiflcnl coMORooncoi. 

10. OASI ANAiYlATION--»Moit toooboft fooR on nntwor to tbolr pcoRloni 
boforo tRov nntftn^oMl tti nntimi ly fiftt nnolyilnR tRn bt b ovlor 
of tRo cRIM, Dr. Drolbiirt tfonioRttrotot Row to o«Movo nt i «fl ooflon 
of mofivotlwK* AAoroly cRon^lRR RoRovlor It not soffldonf^ tRo toncRor 
Roo to nndorttond oo4 oRonfO IRo it n ttp t or4 fooli of tRo «RIM 
wRtob M to tRo bobovlor* 

tt. TNt HANDICAFFID— Tbit i*9$m 4ool* wttR tbo coHnrolty on4 Rbytl* 
cnlfy bondlcoRROtf ob<l<f« Tbroo stodontt oroiont tbolr onRorlonooo ond 
tbo R T tb l om i wblcb tboy bo4 oncoo n f o rod. 

%% eLARIFlCATlON AND IVALUATIOM^TbRi It o tonmioiy of tbo pro* 
vlont ItMoot. Dr. Drolkoft olorifiot iROtlflo Rolnti mmi rRtoo on o pRir- 
tonMy for tfteogrfomont front tbo t ^t o v l r lon cloto« 



This fascinating series centers about the forceful style and 
thoughtful Ideas of a highly-skilled teacher— the late Dr. Rudolf 
Dreii<urs, who was emeritus professor of psychiatry at the Chi* 
cago Medical School. 

The programs of DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 
were videotaped In a classroom setting at the Un! /erslty of Vor* 
mont during the summer of 1969. Led by Dr. Drelkurs* tho on- 
camera class members are drawn — ^through a series of Inclslvo 
discussions and revealing demonstrations— to an understanding of 
student motlvatijn In the classroom* 

Dr. Drelkurs* one of the original associates of Alfred Adler« 
probably did more than anyone else to keep alive — ^to teach, 
demonstrate, propagate and develop further--the tpeclflo Adlerian 
technique of counseling and psychotherapy: that Is, the counsel 
Ing of one person, or even an entire family. LafOre an audience 
of professional or otherwise Interested listeners. 

DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR, designed for teach- 
ers, principals and counselors, examines the principles of brings 
Ing about change in student behavior through encouragement, 
application of logical consequences, group discussion and use 
of group dynamics principles. 

Among the problems examined during the series: learning 
and behavior, the slow learner, the underachiever. the acting-out 
and the passive resistant pupil, and the exceptional and the 
handicapped child. 

A booklet of program summaries, authored by Dr. Drelkurs, 
accompanies the DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR series. 

A few quotes from the booklet: 

"Children express their sense of equality through their unwil- 
lingness to submit to the demands of adults, of teachers and 
parents. Their situation Is similar to the problems of otvil rights. 
The rebellion of children against the dominant adults Is part of 
the rebellion of blacks to white supremacy, of labor to manage- 
ment, wontan to men. Wherever a group has been suppressed In 
the past, it now claims its equal rights, demands partloipatlon in 
declslon«maklng . . . 

*1f one would suggest to teachers to avoid discouraging a 
disturbing child, they often would not know what else to do. 
Most of our supposedly corrective nteasures have a discouraging 
effect on the child. The techniques of encouraging children to 
learn Is so crucial that a whole semester course in teacher's 
training should be devoted to it. . . . 

'Tor uSt behavior Is the real Issue because It expressaa the 
goal of the child. We are not interested In behavior modlfloation. 
only in motivation modification. Merely changing beha^or la not 
sufficient; we have to understand and change the concept and 
goals of the child which led to the behavior. ..." 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost, 
no<obiigation previewing from Qrtat Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matto videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the Mrlea. 
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MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO LEARN 

Fifteen, 30-inmute programs 
In-Service 
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MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO LEARN-<*4»r<i9r«m mh% and annottftlmis 

I* OUR PRESENT EDUCATlONAi. OILEMMA—Thto infrodiKtory littoil 
pmtntt on txamiitatlOA of tho «difeotionol •nyironcntiit of fotfoy 
wMro tratflHoiiol mofhotft of roitlnn cNildron no lonat r ^Hng rttutft. 
Or. Orelkura infroduett fho foltoonolytte op^^rooch whrcfi 4talt wIMi 
tfco piirpom 9n4 holifflc pcreopfloii of fho total clilM In U% fotol 
fnyifonmont. 

a« CLARIFICATION OP BASIC PRINCIPLES-^A clAWt portonoUty con 
fro oMofttd tfcroMoh oncouroftmont ond by >trtMln9 tho foot that 
tofih {ndlviduol Is wofthwhilo ot M If. By choRBliiB o child's mott* 
votlon, tliot child booomts hotter ohIo to find his ploco without tho 
horrlhio foor of holng inodoquoro. 

DOUGLAS— DuHns this losson. Dr. Dftlkiirs Inttrvlowf Ooiiglos, his 
mothf r end his tcochor In on effort to imdorstond why ho h«s 
diffkiiltlof ond how ho could ho htlpod. Tho proeoss of oneourogo* 
mont if stroffod ot oito of tho otst ntiol moons hy which o child con 
ho hoPpod to chuiHio hlf opinion of hlmttlf. 

4* CHANGING THE CHILD'S RELATIONSHIPS AND GOAL$-<-*Tho first 
stop in ohnnolnfl o child's mothrotlon is ohtorvotloft. By wotchlna 
tho child's reactions^ his gools con bo dotormlnod. Onco this Is 
dono^ concroto rocommondotlofis con ho modo concordlng whof tho 
poront or toochor con do to holp tho child. Group d lsc ut sl o ns ofo 
strtssod OS o mothod of rosolving conflict. 

S. LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES AND PUNI$HMENT-*Thls Is tho first of 
fivo Iftfons conducted -V with Mrs. Grunwold. Tho discussion 
centers around tho br iclplo of applying loglcol consequences 
ond how to distlnou urn from punishment. Applying toakal 
coRsequoncos and f»;>inlshmont provides on otmMphoro In 

whkh children co wiriieuf flahHnp, without feeling subdued. 

CONSEQUENCES he discussion of logical conseqiMnccs Is con* 

tiRUOd. Tho dlff^, .^o between natural and loglcol consoguencos 
ore oxplatned. t^oturol consequences toko place without any tntor* 
ference from odultSi* while logical consoguences are arranged by 
by them. 

7. A LIARNING PROBLEM— Tho case of Christopher ago 10, ts dte- 
ciissod. Ho is hyperactlvo, hos dlfflettltles in reading and spoiling, 
toads to forget and Is messy. By onolyvlng tho sltuoNon, Including 
his fomily censteltotlon, this becomes a typical coso whoro bo- 
hovlor and learning problems go hond-ln-hond. 

B. ENC0URA6CMENT~A child needs encourogomont Uhe a pfont needs 
sun and water. Whatever wo do to a child, regardless of how 
iustlfloble it may be, its effect will depend to a lorge extent on 
whether we hove Increosed his self-confidence or diminished It. The 
discussion stresses encourogoment os a means to reslora In tho child 
faith in himself, in his worfc ond In his social worth. 

9« READING OlfPICULTIES~.Teochers era very much elamied about 
tho many children who fell because they have not learned h«w te 
read. In order to help these children, it becomes e guesHon of 
understondlng their ontlfo personeHty development end not exemln- 
log their reeding difficulties In Isolation. Tho toochor who con- 
centreres her efforts towerd the oUmhietlon of previous felluret 
end who builds up the child will find that he will loam to reed 
with eny method she may use or with the one he responds to best. 
10. EDWARO^Thls session consists of en Interview with e mother end 
her son, Umm^. This program empheslxes the necessity for femlly 
counseling es well es counseHng for tho child who ts misbehaving. 
Posltlvo recommendetlans should bo given for helping net only the 
child but else the rest of his femlly. 

II* GROUP DISCUSSIONS— In this program, Dv« Drdkuii dlscusseo the 
offocthreness end the procedure of regulerfy schedekd f roup die* 
cusilon In tho chMsroom. Group dtscusslono ere • necessery pro- 
cedure In the c te ti roo m, not only beceuso today fha peer group hot 
replaced the euthorlty of tho m4m^, but mosHy because without 
thens a truo dem o c ra ti c setting cannot bo estobilshed. 

M. GROUP OlSGUSSION— In this program, five children, ages ten end 
eteven, are present. They he^ te d em s nst rato somo of the tech* 
nigueo for a teacher to sHmulete en effective diseusslen. 

If* GRipUP DfiGUSSION-^ group of children^ ages twdvg end thir- 
teen, eig present for e demonstretien of group discussten. Meny 
teachers era reluctant to hoM this type of d i sc u ss le n beceuse they 
fM ihey ore not sufflcienHy trained. However, eo long as a 
teacher uses common senoe, encourages the ehltdren to express 
Hiomsehfos freely end shows respect for what each child Is saying, 
sho is bound to rolsa tho morolo of her cioss. 

14. GROUP DISCUSSION WITH TEENAGIRS— This discussion Is dlffCiont 
than theeo before b ec eu s o It centers mund ttie dI seuMia n of vahMi. 
Tho main tepk lo the genomtlon gep. 

If. SUMMARY— >0r* Drellcurs lummnrlxei the In f ormation stressed In 
the previouo l ess ens and defhioo the meln pthits gf the ceime* 




Thl3 television serles-^hich demonstrotOB teohntquif for 
motivating chlldret^ — seeks to help parents and teacheis under- 
stand children . . . and seeks to show methods of dealing with 
children In order to assist their positive growth In school. 

Television teachers Or. Rudolf Drelkurs and Mrs. Bernloe 
Grunwald note that the Program Summaries booklet designed 
for use with the MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO LEARN series plays 
an Important part in full understanding of the televised programs. 

The booklet reports and comments on the content of each 
televised class session. Much of the interaction taking placo In 
the class can only be seen; thus, the motivating principle may 
not be conveyed openly In the oral comments of the participants. 
In order to be prepared, viewers are advised to read the booidet 
comments before viewing the broadcast. 

Dr. Rudolf Drelkurs was born In Vienna in 1897 and received 
his M.D. degree from the University of Vienna. After completing 
a residence in psychiatry, he became active in the field of social 
psychiatry. He worked closely with Dr. Alfred Adier In conducting 
child guidance clinics. Dr. Drelkurs died in 1972. 

Dr. Drelkurs was Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry at the 
Chicago Medicai School and Director of the AdIer Institute of 
Chicago. He lectured at colleges and universities throughout the 
world and probably did more than anyone to teach, propagate 
and develop Adierian techniques of counseling and psycho- 
therapy—a method that can be considered as being in the fore- 
front of today*s social psychiatry. 

He was the author of many books including: The Challenge 
of Marriage, The Challenge ot Parenthood. Fundamentals of 
Adierian Psychology, Psychology In the Clasaroont, Children: 
The Challenge (with Soltz), Logical Cons&quences (with Grey), 
and Encouraging Children to Learn (with DInkmeyer). 

Mrs. Bernlce Grunwald is an instructor at the Alfred Adier 
Institute In Chicago, and a publto lecturer Instructing school per- 
sonnel all over the country. 

She received her B<E. degree from Pestalozst-Proebel Teach* 
er's College In Chicago; her MA from Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago; and a diploma In child guidance and counseling from the 
Alfred AdIer institute. Mrs. Grunwald was a teacher of socially 
maladjusted children In Gary. Indiana, from 1948 to 1969 and Is 
now a group discussion leader for under-achievem for tho Family 
Education Association of Chicago. She has been a staff member 
of Rockford (Illinois) College, LaVame (California) College, and 
Oregon State Univeniity at Corvaills. 

Pre-setected lessons from this series are available for no«eost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, Idmm kinescope, or U-Matto videooas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable Mpy of 
the guide accompanying the aeries. 
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COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT 



Ten^ 30-minute programs 
In-Service 



**ln a day of studant activism and rebelKon, of Increased 
juvenile offenses, and of the so-called generation gap. It is not 
surprising that many teachers and counselors have requested 
that Dn Rudolf Drelkurs make a television series on working 
with adolescents * . . 

So opens the preface to the program summaries booklet for 
COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT, the rest/ ^f those many re* 
quests. Dr. Drelkun^ died In 1972* 

As In the other Drelkurs* series distributed by Great Plains 
National, the sotting Is a classroom at the University of Vermont. 
The discussion is Incisive and revealing as everybody on-camera 
—lecturer, students and subjeots«-participate, react and Inter- 
react 

Those familiar with the theoretical background of Dr. Orel- 
kurs* approach^thd Adierian techniques of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy—will find COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT a clear 
demonstration of how this theory is expressed in practice. 

Although the series is aimed primarily at professionals who 
in one way or another spend a majority of their time In counsel- 
ing with adoiescsnts, It also should be very helpful to a broad 
range of people. Professional counselors, counsetors-ln-traintng, 
teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, pediatricians, soc;al work- 
ers, schcoi nurses, school admlnltrators, clergy, police, parole 
officers and parents— as well as adults In general— should find 
COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT meaningful. 

Pre-selected lessons from COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT 
are available for no«cost no-obligation previewing from Great 
Plains National on either quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, 
or U^Matlc vldeocassettes. The previewing package also includes 
a returnable copy of a program summaries booklet for the series. 




m prcflram* of COUNSELINQ THE ADOLESCENT lUMi thair tubftet/ooAtifit: 

1. THe DEMOCRATIC EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY ^.^^^f^^Jl £! 
protekiM off Mfolooetncs in rtlatton to our etfi«r«i cuHuril ufiNiml and the 
n—d for tf#moof*tie foadofftilp. 

2. THE DEMOCRATIC EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY — COAtliUiOd dliCUttlOA 0« 
Iho oiffrfofit with quMtlOM by tlw on^mtfs claw. 

9. OaOUP DISCUSSION WITH NORWAL^TEENAQEaS — A sroiip dlKmton 
•bout tebool with ono tontb ^iOf and Unaa alavafiUi sratfara. 

4. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY — OlsoiMakxi of IwawWa tfaUnquoflcjf and 
RMHtoda off woffang witfi ratlalaol youlfi. 

5. ROD An intffvttw witb a iffaan-yaaivold boy iilio la Having aoa da iat c 
and babavloiil tftlievWaa m aoboot. 

a. NONI — An (atafvltw iritti a •ixtaanifaar-oM atrl and bar aiottiar . . . 
wltb a fooaa on Ufa tlyla. 

7. JEFF An Efftaivltw witb a toaobar and a Mgb aabaal atadant wim 
wbom aba fa bavtne dtfRoimy. 

a. QROUP DISCUSatON WITH SCHOOL OROF^OUTS — A srottp dlacuMlM 
wKb four acbool dfOF^uCa, aeaa alitaan to alsntaan* 

S. MAAY ^ An kitafvlaw wllti a tMHaan-yaa^old , ^1 and bar mottw. 
Frablama Ineluda atiylnfl out fata at nisbt and otbar nUtbabavlor. 

10. CASE STUDIES — A ditcuaafon of eaaa tludlaa daaltng wHb uOqI^ 
eaata« praMntad by the on«eamara clata* 
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SCIENCE 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM ^ 

Fifteen, 30-ininute programs ^ 
In-Service 



This series in science education for teachers is designed to 
aid the teachers In guiding the children to learn how to produce, 
collect, evaluate, organize and use Information* It supports the 
thesis that the (earning oxperiences that science can provide 
should occupy a dominant, or even l(ey« position in the elementary 
curriculum. 

The telecasts are basically motivational. Their aim Is to give 
an overview of the subject, Uiustrating it with many examples and 
demonstrations, rather than being a step-by-step explanation of 
a single science activity. Each telecast includes generalizations 
about teaching science, which constitute the framework of the 
series. They are intended to be reference points for developing 
a personal philosophy and practices relative to teaching ele- 
mentary school science. 

Each television lesson includes studio demonstrations of 
science activities that can be carried out by children, filmed visits 
to classrooms in which the children are engaged In these actlvl* 
ties, $o«calied ''model*' or "laboratory" situations Involving chil- 
dren, and, occasionally, Interviews with teachers and other per- 
sons Interested In science at the elementary level. These various 
experiences show ways in which the main ideas of the lesson can 
(and have been) put into practice. 

SCIENCE IN YOUR CLASSROOM is supported by an extensive 
study guide which Is designed for use by teachers In wort( ses- 
sions and Includes materials, lists and report booics for these 
work sessions. 



Pre-salected lessons from this series are available for no-cost» 
no-obllgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, I6mm kinescope, or U-Matic videocas- 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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TV TMehtr KELVIN DALTON 

SCIENCE IN YOUR CUSSROOM pfOfrM t{H«f pud Vfnppmt 

1, liEMINTARY SCIENCE T0PAY«-4i«fp« fk9 vf«w«r • ptHtmt 
Mf of coflftftiMfcry ttfcMaftonal mm4 MmmkM Im vcIim ftf 
tcteM« scthritliM In rMcMm tfct$« mpmU. 

2. ACTIVITY-CENTEKED SCICHCE^^tlM tht vt«w«r iHti% wfMf Uln^ 
of o«Hvlf}«« or« moct apfHroprictt In tfimt of tlio eoott of tMr 
fcltiwo program and fctlpt In dottrmliilaf Hio toocliori rolo tn tfcoso 
oeftvtHtfl. 

9. PtANNINQ SCIENCE ACTIVITIES— 4^1^ flio vfowor 4^%^ O ^ro* 
ctdvro for pfatiitfnfl tfco kla^ of Kltnco^ octivtHn tKst tftoy fMf 
Ofo motf oooroortato fo tMr own ••mmI odiic«noiMl foalt* 
EVALUATING PUFIL MOOIIESS-Mfpt Hm vlowt? MomilM mm* 
m90ptimfm woyt cud mooiio of mtomrlfis tfco pfm§m$ otf tMr oii^lli 
toword Nm gooli of tMr odoiwo p t e fr oi w * 

I. OiSEftVATION— fiofpo fkm viowor miilffttaiid ffco mtwHy 

chiWroit fttry ehoneo to mnu$m Mi tfovotop tMr tafomtffM* 
collKticie P«w«n of mcrvoHoii. ^ ^ , ..^ ^ 
«. MfiASUIIEMENT-^tffifftftf mmHwH of lutro^ifcttif elilMrfii to €mm^ 
cmpH thot mootiiftiiititt It tfM proeoit of comMrine mm mmtmmwm 
to 0 known ounntlty «n4 ttMt all tyttomt o7 wif wr om si f mtm 
orWtrOffy. otthoiigh not •qwoflr u$$M^ ^ . , 
7. EXPEftlMENTS-HtxploInt tM noofitify of Ml 
ftontf not 00 ^ 

tlofts no woll* _ -^-^-.^ * . m • 

i. SU^PiEMENTINO DIRECT EXHRIENCES— tfco J^f^' l« t*n 
dlKrlmlnntt mm of cofofvUy ^olootod Mfortnoo mfftrinlt wlikh on- 
nblo chimin to mtqm^tm mn4 dovofop tklHi of oMolnNie ¥«M 
Informotlon from touteoi otMr tMn «nof Oipofknco. 
9. MVINa THINOS IN THE CUSSROOM-4ioloi NM vtawor to iNMor- 
ttnnd tiMt Him tMf of Mmm tMnft moy onoMo oMMkoo to 
Mtor undorttonJ fcow otlior tMCMo iiMiMfo to tunrlvo oni Hwowf H 
thli iMKltfftton4lne bo Nttot oMo to moIio flio crftffol Jgglilggg tMt 
will Im iffo tlMlr own torvlvoi. ^ ^ ^ • 

10. MO0EI4 ANC» AUOia«V!$IIAI. AIOS^fliiitrot«« H^mm of moMi 
mnd oiKflo-vltiMl mottrlolt to rolnfoffco on4 mnmm4 ttM conc«|rt» 
tfiot MfepUf 4ovtiop tlifoiiali 4^o«t osiporlonfio. Howovor« tboy ifcoM 
m0f^pmuim4 o« OMMtitStfATfor 4lroct osporionctt tiMt mtm Mk 

mo vfOwOr tm wftmsm mo 



MTS-Htxololnt tM noofitify of MMm «MMrM iMdof- 
only tlio froiind ftOot of oupoffmWotlon^ M Hm UtO^ 



mc$Mim oct4 pcoctlcol to provMo. 

CaUECTINCT AND CiAttlFTINO— MfM , . ^ 

cMWi not«ir«r doKfo to MHott tflifiift In IntroiMClnf Hnm ft tHO 
Mocitioo involvid In ctmlfykif tMneo* ^ . 

THE OUTOOOR l^iORATOffV ^^--M fomo of tbo nd* 

vontof 00 tlHit oupofloneo lo on outdoor loborotory Mvo ovor dooi- 
room octhrltlot 4ortiwp4 to moot tbo tomo obfcothroi. 
THE riELO YRIK--K0K tfit viowor ttodorttond thtt flotd tH^ am 
on mtoorol MMt of tno tolol tolonoo proorom ond tlioiild provldo 
ehlWron witll o lootonoblo omoont of n^i^ to o upl iro tMr 
onylronmont no Hiolf Intfrotlt dUoot tfcom* 
14. NEW rROORAMS IN lUMENTARY SCIENCE— oxomlnM tkm pM- 
looopliloo^ Rooli, motliodi ood m ot ort oli of tomo rtprotontntlvo now 



11. 



ia. 



orof romo In olomontory telooco. 
IVALUATINO ^ YOUR SCIINCf 



WIOCRA M — t i m trtt cfltorlo tlMf 



mlplit bo Mod In ovoliiotini on oloniootory ickool tdonco p f op m ni 
ond tnmmorlsot tim oontonf end moln Moot of fldt oomto. 
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Produetd by Km Unlvamlty of N«w HamiMhlra at WENH<>TV 



THE CETO TELEVISION ^ 
TRAINING FILMS ^a^^ 

Twenty-four programs of varying length 
Instruction in Television Production Procedures 



'In my opinion, th^ CETO FILMS will find many uses in eouries on toltvition 
production, direction and madia technology* I am able to highly recommend them 

to my colleagues in ini^ifutions of higher education . * • • 

. . Uiing these excellent films as a springboard to discussion and practical 
exercises, wo succeeded in having our educators speak the language of television 
and produce programs by the end of a four-day training Institute. I would heartily 
recoamiend th«. CETO series as an mid to instruction in television production*" 



The foregoing are but a couple of comments from 
educators who have been expose i to the CETO TELE- 
VISION TRAINING FILMS, an outstanding collection 
of twenty-four films produced by the Centre for Educa* 
tional Television Overseas (now the Centre for Edu- 
cational Development Overseas) in London. England. 

The CETO FILMS offer wide and varied application 
on many subjects and at all levels of production train- 
ing. They will serve as basic instruction In production, 
direction and presentation techniques for new person- 



nel. They will provide superior upgrading exercises 
for present production crews. They will offer enriching 
refresher experiences for "old hands.** Or they will 
merely demonstrate — but in a most vital and vivid 
way — the skillful and correct use of the medium. 

Twenty-two of the CETO TELEVISION TRAINING 
FILMS are black and white teierecordlngs . . . two are 
on color film (see UF-123 and UF-141 below). The pre- 
sentations range in length from sixteen to thlrty-threa 
minutes. 
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THE PROGRAM NUMBERS, TITLES AND SYNOPSES: 



{UP«ia4) WHO DOC$ WHAn— This film outlines the tasks of oil 
involved in production of o television program. The producer is informed 
of his budget, the production subject matter, the potential oudiencc and 
scheduling conditions. He ond his assistonts research the subject, gother 
the talent end draft o script. Studio services are then contocted for 
graphics, still pnotogrophs and films. A studio reheorsal is planned. At 
this meeting ore gothered the lighting ond sound engineers, the floor 
monager, producer, designer ond presenter. The proposed production 
reoches the studto . . ond the producer is seen already preportng fo^ 
hit ne¥t production (opprox. 20 minutes). 

(UF-1M) PLOOII MANAGEMENT— The film discussion centers around 
how the 'expert on experts' uses his toct end skill to organlxe the 
many different experts in the studio Into a working team. Part of on 
cctuol retieorsal is seen In progress, showing how the vorious difficul- 
ties are overcome ond demonstroting the techniques used by the floor 
manager to translate the wishes of the director into operational fact. 
A floor monager explains the special signs used to communicate with 
people on the floor when the microphone* are 'live' (opprox. 32 minutes). 





{UM2$) eASiC SHOTS— This film deols with the full ronge of human 
figure shots from the Long Shot to the Extreme Close-Up. It then con- 
siders the framing of shots when two people ore involved . . . ond 
those containing three, four and more people (cpprox. 19 minutes). 



(UP«nt) raESENTATION TECH MIQUES— Pert 1— "FRCSENTATtON 

BY . . ."—This film deols mainly with the performance ond oppcorancc 
of t^e presenter when addressing the cemera directly or when ehowlng 
the television oudience some small obiect. It begins with some visual 
iricks showing the ease with which on opporently real image con be 
destroyed. The presenter then demonstrates ond discusses his bchovior 
and delivery, whot clothes to wear ond how to relate himself to the 
objects which the oudience is viewing (opprox. 23 minutes). 



{UM29) PRESENTATION TECHNIOWES— Part 2— PRESENTER ANO 
STUOIO^The film deals with demonst rot ions of situations in which the 
presenter is required to walk around o large object or along o series 
of displays. The film's presenter shows how to deal with a number of 
obiecfs without confusing the picture or the norrotive. Mops, models, 
large diagrams and photographic bl0w*ups ore used in these demon- 
strotions. (opprox. 23 minutes). 



PEOPLE TALKINO--Thc problems of camera direction ond 
composition during on interview^type presentation ore dealt with in 
this film. The factors involved ore diverse — cross shooting, the onfllt 
of the choirs upon which the subjects ore seated, the problem of 
reverse angle connected with the line of action, heed size and motch- 
ing shots (opprox. 27 minutes). 



(UMaO) DEMONSTRATIONS ON TEIEVISION: Siib|ect "Pfiyslet on 
Teleyisiofi'' — One of the most used techniques is demonstrotiorx, espe- 
cially in the subject area of science. This film demonstrates the tech- 
niques used by experienced television producers on physics programs. 
Standard loi^orotory equipment which is difficult to televise is com- 
pered with specially chosen ond prepcred opporotus. The use of filmed 
Inserts IS also demonstrated as are the advantages of splitting the 
screen n superimposing to show on experiment ond its meosuring device 
Ot the same time (opprox, 27 minutes). 
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(IIP«-131) WORDS AND LAREiS-^nc h-nportont o&poct of television 
communtcQtions ts the written word. There ore nf>ony techniques tor 
showmo printing ond writing on the screen. This film considers the best 
methods generally avaifoblc, porticulorly from the viewpoints of the 
presenter ond director (opproK. 23 minutes). 



(UMt?) GRAPHICS— -Demonst toted are the main steps in the pro- 
*dliCtion of word, photo, ond simple onimoted captions . . . ond other 
Qrophics in general use — obng with advice on how to ovoid poor repro* 
ductton on television (27 minutes). 



(UP-US) STILL PICTURES IN ETV— This film shows some criteria 
for o good still picture— taking into occount shope, composition <md 
grey scale. The use of superimposition of arrows, circles and words is 
demonstrated, os weH os camera movtrrent over a 'photo btow-up' 
and some fast methods of chonging coptions. A series of photographs 
token on successive doys illustrates 'compressed time' while on historicol 
reconstruction is demonstroted by o series of drawings. Choosing 
between photogrophs ond drowings is discussed. A final example com* 
bir^s good photogrophy, music and comerowork in on artistic whole 
(opproK. 27 mtnute$). 



(UF-I2#) CUT OR MIX— The cut from one television comero to 
another — looking of the some scene from another ongle — is slmilor to 
the octuol cut mode by a film editor before joining two pieces of film 
token by the some romero in two different positions. The electronic 
effect knnwn as the ''mix" gives the some rr'otively graduol change of 
pictures OS that known in the film industry os o ''dissolve." This pres- 
entotion offers useful odvice to how to choose between the two 
monuevers in vorious situotions (opprox. 21 minutes). 



(UP-ia7) SUPSRiMH>SITION — ^The engineering principles involved 
m Super imposition ore exploined. Then demonstrated are the vorious 
methods of insuring proper line-up of one camera picture with another. 
The film surveys some of the most commonly found exomples of super- 
imposition in which arrows, flashing signs and objects moved by block- 
gloved honds ore used A simple split-screen effect is olso demon- 
strated (opprox 30 minutes). 



(UP-l1t) SOUNDS (SOOD— Various microphones ond sound mixes are 
demonstrated ond the tmportonce of sound perspective is illustroted. 
Exploined ore some of the difficulties encountered in achieving good 
sound quality in a television studio. A series of demonstrations show 
how sound con be used to achieve effects which* if attempted visuolly, 
could cost a considerable amount of money {opprox. 27 minutes). 



(UPO20) USING LENSES^Mrf 1— THE LENS TURRET-*The four 
lenses usually found on o television comero lens turret Ore demon'- 
stroted by their uses in 2-, ond 3->shot situations. Demonstroted ore 
problems of perspective, the pitfalls of using ongled lenses, and tech- 
niques for smooth lens changes (opprox. 16 minutes). 



(UP021) USING LENSES-^Pert 2--TNE ZOOM AND OTHER LENSES— 

The film recopitutates tho use of the four commontyused turret tenses 
and then demonstrotes norrow^ongle and wide-angle lenses which lie 
outside this ronge, showing some of the sttuotions in which these spe- 
cial lenses ore vital. Proper use of the zoom lens is demonstrated ond 
its use is compared with that of a t rocking camera. Location examples 
are included to illustrate these lens uses (opprox. 25 minutes). 



(UP-119) RASIC LIQHTINQ— A small studio set is used to illustrate 
three ond four poin. Sighting. The effect of good and poor lighting is 
shown OS is the effect achieved by lighting changes to portroy both 
bright midday ond moonlit night settings (qpprox. 3t minutes). 



(UMM) GOOD UGHTINQ^Poft I— The fundomental prineiptts of 
modelino a subject by means of light ond shodo ore introdiictd. The 
bosic three-lifiht Crranocmcnt is dcmonstrotcd in considerable detoH, 
ihowino how the positions of thv key lifiht, the fill Hcht ond the bock 
H«ht ore controlled to produce the rnost satisfactory result. Different 
woys of Itohttng tho background ore explored (opprox. 23 minutes). 



(UMa?} GOOO U6NTIN6-#Mt 2~Thl8 fHm cont^wtt the diicus- 
slon of studio lighting begun In GOOD LIGHTING— Port 1. Unwonted 
shodows that plague directors ore demonstrated ond then eliminoted. 
The difference between 'hard' ond 'soft' shodows is exploined. The 
<hree-light arrangement seen in GOOD LIGHTING— Pert 1 ie extended 
to the fouf^ight arrongcment ar>d the 'modified three-light orronge- 
ment' which covers o lorge studio oreo. The discussion set presents an 
interesting liahting problem which is solved by the 'cross key' tech- 
nique (opprox. 28 minutes). 



(UMM) ANIMATIONS IN THR |TyW<>— In the Introduction th#» 
viewer is reminded of the onimotlons which con be cosily contrived 
using superimpositions from o second comero (see SUPERIMPOSf* 
TIONS.ond WORDS AND LABELS). The film goes on to examine the 
construction, lighting end use of o simple slide onlmotion which ollows 
o sequence of words or symbols to be revealed on the Kreen at exoctly 
the right moment. Several other kinds of onlmotion effects which con 
be produced In o television studio ore e>cplained ond demonstroted, 
including such special effects o» Moire fringes, the use of mognets and 
complicoted cordboord onimotions (opprox. 2S minutes). 



(UP»140) ANIMATION ON FliM— This presentotlon eKoloins the 
film onlmotion process, step*bystep, ond suggests moteriols which 
con be used In the construction of o contero rostrum and onlnnotlon 
bench. An onimoted setiuence Is broken down In stages from the Inltlol 
idea to the finol photogrophy. The technique used for lighting and 
photogrophing this onlmoted sequence ore shown In detail (opprox. 
23 minutes). 



(UM3t) GOOD LIGNTING^Pett I— This film shows how the balance 
of studio lighting is controlled by the foders on o lighting console. 
The problems arising from o high or o low overoll light level ore 
exptoined ond the use of the lens Iris is discussed. The limited con- 
frost range needed for o television comero Is demonstrated otkI the 
Implications concerning choice of wardrobe and design of slide cop- 
tlons comifkfttH. Woys in which the producer con help the engineer 
ore shown. The limitations of o domestic receiver without d.c. restor* 
otion ore also shown by comporison with o studio monitor (opprox. 
24 minutes). 



(UP-I2I) MAK€-IIP (e Cefer PUie)-«Thls film concerns itself with 
the bosk rules of moke-up for block end white television. The Inltioi 
stoget-*-cleonsing, opplying the foundotion, shoding, lighting ond 
powdering — ore demonstrated on o girl. Shown then ore speclol treot* 
ment for the eyes« tips, hoir ond honds. Two moki subiects of eenfrosf* 
irtg skin color ore moden/p. Tone! boionce In such o situation Is stressed 
Oft o meons of helping the television engineer (opprox. 25 minutes). 



(yP'Ul) SETS, eONSmUCTfON and WSPkAV^Thls presentotlon 
concentrotes on three commonly found production situotions. The first 
is the "Presenter Set" in which one men gives o tolk lllustroted by 
stiti pictures, objects displayed on stonds, ond demonstrotlons In the 
studio ond on film. The ^ond is the "Interview Set." This set contains 
furniture orronged In such o woy thot the comerei con unobtrusively 
toke tntcresting shots of the porticiponts. The third is the "Dromo Set," 
In this cose the outside o^ o house ond the cotfter of itft garden, Includ- 
ing o pond. The film exomines in detail the planning ond construction 
of these sets, porte of which ore economically Intcrchongeoble. The 
pfei>ionning orrongements Include the use of o model of the studio In 
which the orrongement of the scenery and electronic equipment con 
be tried before finol selection. Stressed is the necessory spirit of coopera- 
tion which must exist between the designer and the lighting ond sound 
engineer* (opprox. 21 minutes). 



(UP-UI) MAKC-VP— Pert 2 (Cefer File*)— This presentation deots 
with Imic techniques used in chorocter moke-up to show youth end 
oge. It Is also concerned with make-up problems Involved In the oging 
of historical chorocters. The mokeHH9 artist demonstrates-^ o 25» 
yeorold womon— the process^'t used in moking her oppeor os a school 
glH (oge 15), o woman of middle oge (45), ond os o sixtyyeor«old 
womon (opprox. 33 minutes). 



The CETO TELEVISION TRAINING FILMS are available singly or as a series— on either 
a sate or lease basls^-from Great Plains National. 

* Each of the black and white films may be purchased for $113.50 

* See vldeocassette prtcing page elsewhere fn catalog. 

* Tho color films sell for $148iMI (UP423) and $164.00 (UP*141). 

* Each of the flims may be tented for a Monday-Friday ported for $1S.OO 

(This $15.00 may be applied to purchase If such Is accomplished within a 904tay 
period) 

* Cost-free previewing privileges are not In effect for the CETO TELEVISION TRAIN- 
ING RLMS. 

NOTE: All of the CETO FILMS are protected by world-wide copyright and may not be 
copied or electronically transmitted in any manner. Exclusive distribution rights 
for the material In the United States and Canada have been granted Qreat Plains 
National, 

The charging of an admission price to view the CETO TELEVISION TRAINING 
FILMS Is prohibited. 

If the CETO TELEVISION TRAININQ FILMS are sub-leased In any manner, 
additional royalty payments must be made to both Qreat Plains National ani the 
Centre for Educational television Overseas. 



^ Produced by tbe Centre for Educitional Tdovisioe Oversets m London. Engfond 



USING TECHNOLOGY: 
THE EQUIPMENT 

Eight, 20^minute programs 
In-Service 



Each of the programs In this series concerns familiarization 
with and operational explanations of various types of audio-visual 
equipment 

Ideally, the presentation of each program of USING TECH- 
NOUOGY: THE EQUIPMENT should be followed by an Individual 
hands-on workshop session at which the viewing participants 
could perform tasks listed In the accompanying workbook-syllabus 
-^nder the direction of a workshop leader. 

But— the program material Is presented in such a way that a 
viewer following up with Independent study can derive a great 
deal of knowledge on the subject. It Is essential, however, that 
the excellent workbook-syllabus (viewer's guide) be used by all 
participants, whether in a group or singly. 

A pre-selected program from USING TECHNOLOGY: THE 
EQUIPMENT is available from Great Plains National for preview- 
ing on either quadruplex video tape or %*U video cassette. A 
returnable copy of the accompanying viewer's guide may also 
be obtained for evaluation. 



Tti# Program of mUQ TCCHNOLOQY; THE EQUtmENT wd «Mr tfiM 
objfctlvtt: 

t. INTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE, THE RECORD PUYER AND THE 
REEt<TO-REEL TAPE RECORDER— To ro«ogctlx# Hie noeOMlty for mk^ 
ttc^ftolofiy In Uio otastrooiii . . . aiid to Iomh tdo oiwfitioii of tlio rocora 
plfty«f tn4 ttM rttheoH^I t$9^ rtoortfor. 

^ REEl*Te«REEL TAPE RECORDINO TECHNIQUES AND THE CAStETTE 
TAPE RECORDER— To boeomo fimiliar miUi vtrteuo rtoMo-fOol ti^ coooraloe 
toofmlquo* . . • ami to loam ttio oporatton of ttio eaaatCIa tape raooctfor. 

9. THE OVERHEAD PRMECTOR-^To laara ttw optralloa of ttw omt taad 
proiaotor . . . aod to praduoo alfliple tranapaiaoelaa for uao on ttio owrt ia atf 

pralaotor. 

4. 8TIU PRO11IECTOR8— To lofffN tdo opafalioiia of tkt RtaiaCrlp/aMo pro- 
(actor . . . ttia autoaiauo atM prajootor , . . and die apoq^ profaelar. 

5. IIOTtON PICTURE PROJECTORS (Part IWTo kwn fHo OMfillOil of» 
and tfio M»to atakHaoaoco prooatfima for, tHa llaiai aoand amlofi ptotara 
pro|«etor« 

a. MOTION PICTURE PROIECTORS (Part II)— To aofva mtnor awdMRfeal 
proMama anoountaiM tfortaa opofaltoii of pro(ootara . . « to bo fa«lllar 
aa^ to^hii^ M^^^'^^ proiywr^^aqagj^^ iSjuSSn moiIor* * * * 
proiaotor. aaptr 

r. PNOTOQRAPHY AND tPECIAt EQUIPIIENT— TO oM CO racoeatso, 
MaaiiV and opar«^ varkNia typaa of apoolal aquteiaa n t (for asaaipla: al^tfa* 

caaioraa, Waiial aiaaar» diy 




pfodMiflf eamaraa, aupar 

, «. RADIO, TELEVISION VIDEOTAPINO— To m4§cH m i tHa iMaoaa 
for ooatkiaki^ aiQMnaloii of taeHiiofofft ... to o oai p a r a me mlaa of odaoa- 
tlocial and oomaiarofal lalavfaloii at ImkIi ttio teeal aad Ratworti lavata • • • to 
iNidartlaiid prkiolpiaa of talavlttoA oearatfoo aad how to aao IN olaaa- 
room tajavialon fooalvtr ... and to lio tatroiocad to tHo opaijiitaii ^ ofaaa* 
roofli' vMaotapiap and, If aq y teaiaa t la tvafliMa, to damonttrM vMMia' 
undaratandlfie or it Hy prodaefiip, «a a eroap. a t fi raa wr a ma vt dao fa ptd 
pffaaafitwon* 



vlape 
v'cassette 
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Produced by the Dcpcrtmtnt of Imtnietional Rotourctt of 
the MllwauiCM CWItc.) PubHe Schools 



READING THROUGH TELEVISION 

Twenty-four, 15-ininute lessons 
Ungraded 



The primary purpose of the READINQ THROUGH TELEVISION 
series Is lwo-tc!d: 

—The development and testing of a pictorial language to 
accompany, support and control— through modern media— 
the beginning stages In reading and learning a language; 
and 

—The provision of means by which these early stages can 
lead to a broadening and enlarging of man's cipaclty to 
read and understand. 

Each of the video tape lessons of READING THROUGH TELE- 
VISION performs an Independent teaching task even when it 
goes unsupported by text or teaching aid. The telecourse pro^ 
vides the ninlmai essentials of reading and writing standard 
Enallsh— starting from zero knowledge. 

To drop-outs and discouraged underachlevers It brings a new 
perspective and a new hope by simplifying the learning task and 
limiting the field of endeavor so success can be experienced 
from the start. READING THROUGH TELEVISION provides 
enough reinforcement to teach and reteach elementary reading 
skills, enabling participants to move with confidence from screen 
to printed page. 

A wealth of supportive Instructional materials Is available for 
use with READING THROUGH TELEVISION. Included are books, 
recordings, filmstrips, sound motion pictures, audio tapes and 
workbooks. Contact Great Plains NatlonaS for complete Informa- 
tion on these materials. 

Television ;eacher of READING THROUGH TELEVISION Is 
I. A. (Ivor Armstrong) Richards. University Professor Emeritus at 
Harvard University. Throughout his career, Mr. Richards has 
been an Influential figure In the literary world, with special 
Interests In the writing of poetry and the development and 
teaching of literary criticism. He has also devoted a major por- 
tion of his time to the design of programs such as READING 
THROUGH TELEVISION* for beginning reading and second Ian* 
guage teaching. 

Mr. Richards was the recipient of the American Academy of 
Arte and Sciences* Emerson^Thoreau Medal for 1970. The award 
is made for distinguished achievement In the broad field of 
literature. 

The first four lessons of READING THROUGH TELEVISION 
(Piograma One through Pour) visually display the meanings of 
a sequence of simple sentences uttered clearly on the sound 
track . . . with pauses for repetition. The viewers encode sam-- 
pies of the oral discourse In script, beginning with sentences 
composed of words using only seven letters of the alphabet* and 
building gradually with additional letters. 
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An unsophisticated learner is given a chance to come to 
terms with the conventions of writing, step by step. He sees 
how it is done. Spelling and punctuation, without being format* 
tzed through use of puzzling terms, build themselves Into his 
experience. Repeating what he sees and hears, he Is actively 
learning and acquiring for himself standard speech habits and 
the foundations of reading and writing. 

In the balance of the lessons (Programe P{vt through TWtnty* 
Pour) a structural framework for the Language Is assembled. All 
sentences studied are first presented orally, with ptcture<om- 
mentary and pauses for exact repetition of what Is heard. 

Accurate listening and retention of what is heard prepare the 
learner to see the relation of living language to its written form, 
and to respect the conventions that allow a reader to restore 
the spoken word from Its encoding. 

Idiomatic language, contractions* colloquial expressions and 
even Interrogative, imperative and exclamatory sentences are 
postponed until the word order and the structural essentials of 
expository discourse in the common statement patterns of Eng- 
lish have been displayed. Tense is made comprehensible as a 
concept by contrastlve use of statements In future, present and 
past time. 

Wherever It can help to expose syntactic-semantic relations 
within a sentence, animation Is introduced Into the $tlck*flgure 
commentary that accompanies the sentence sequences. The 
viewer— listening, looking, repeating and finally testing his com- 
prehension of what he is studying— begins to see how language 
works. 

Each of these lessons opens with a look at the pages of 
English Through Pictures, doo/r t, upon which the Instruction la 
based. A finger points the order In which the sections of the 
page are to be read. The pages are then dramatized by on-screen 
actors who demonstrate the meaning of the pages and bring out 
essential relations of sentence to sentence* 

The lesson for day is then presented on cartoon film. New 
vocabulary and structure elements In the pages that have been 
dramatized are employed in a chain of thirty to forty related 
sentences with stick-flgure commentary, spoken, Illustrated and 
paused for repetition by the viewer. 

But, where syntax in the Introductory tessons was held to 
minimum essentials, this second grouping of lessons adds com* 
men patterns tc the learner's repertoire* elaborating each 1^ 
dispiayable stages. 

Many underachlevers taking this program as a review or 
"clean-up** course will read more widely and perhaps write In 
a more ambitious vocabulary even while they are following the 
course. Phonic skills are built Into the course to make formal 
drills unnecessary. Learners cannot tell you how they acquire 
the skill to attack new words, but attack them they do* each 
moving Into new territory largely at hia own initiative and hie 
own rate. 

Sample previews of pre-selected tessons from READING 
THROUGH TELEVISION are avallabte for free previewing from 
Great Plains NaUonai. 
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Chicago's TV College 
...and the Era of Open Learning 

Eighteen of the series describdd in this section of the GPN Catalog were proc' :ced by 
Chicago's TV College, one of the nation's oldest and most successful Instructional televi- 
sion operations concerned with offering open learning opportunities to the large post- 
secondary segment of our population. 

Most of the Chicago telecourses contain thirty, 45-minute lessons and are structured 
for "total teaching." And most of the series are designed for presentation at first and 
second year college levels. 

In the Chicago area, TV College has had a remarkable record of acceptance and 
success since its inception in 1956. More than 100,000 persons have registered for 
courses since that time — and more than 75 per cent of the registrants have completed 
their course work. 

The Chicago courses are identified in this catalog section by the appearance on the 
page of the triangular TVC logotype. 

The basic lease-fee structure and policies of Great Plains National, as set forth in the 
tinted page section of this catalog, also apply to the college materials. 

Dr. James Zigerell, executive dean of TV College and the Learning Resources Labora- 
tory of the City Colleges of Chicago, notes that by sharing its videotaped television 
courses with schools lacking resources in certain academic areas, the Chicago school is 
providing a service to the national educational community at a time when educational fa- 
cilities are undergoing considerable strain. 

Open learning Is a topic of current and continuing Interest at Great Plains National. 

GPN's close relationship with the innovative State University of Nebraska (S-U-N) proj- 
ect and its co-sponsorship with S-U-N of the first annual National Conference on Open 
Learning in Higher Education (see Sptetal Produett section) has thrust Great Plains 
National into the forefront of open learning planning and development. 

Please direct ail additional Information inquiries regarding the Chicago TV College 
courses . . . and general open learning inquiries . . . directly to: Dr. Allan Millar, Coun- 
telor— Collage & Univertity Programming, Great Plaint National, Box 80669, Lincoln, Ne- 
braaka 68501. 



BUSINESS LAW I 

Thirty^ 45-minute lessons 
Business 211 



The days of ruggdd individualism In business are memories. 
The law now regulates the activities of every business* whether 
it be the giant conglomerate or the Ma and Pa corner grocery. 

BUSINESS LAW I provides an Introduction to the fundamentals 
of business law and acquaints the viewing student with tfie basic 
legal concepts peculiar to the field. 

The series is designed for the student who has no bu^liiess 
experience as well as for the student who is trying, or has tried* 
his wings in the business world. The approach of BUSINESS I^W 
I Is practical as the lessons of the series present and deal with 
common* everyday situations. 

The on-camera teacher is Professor Philip Habiutzel of Chi- 
cago TV College. 

A pre-seiected lesson from this series is available for preview- 
ing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex video tape 
or %-inch video cassette. A returnable copy of the accompany* 
ing study guide Is also part of the previewing package. 



OUTLINE OF THE COURSE^anaral Araat of Study and Leaaon 
Topica: 

INTRODUCTION TO UW ANO TO euSINI^ LAW 

1. tntro<!uctlon; Controvartlaa and Courta 

2. A Typical Civfl Oaso at Trial (Quosta: Richard J. Platan 
and atudanta from Chlc«go*Kant CoKeoa of Law) 

3. A Casa Oft Appeal and '*Caaa Law** (Quait: Richard J. 
Phalan) 

CONTRACTS 

4. Conaant and Aaaant 

5. Conafdaratlon 

6. IMagal Baroafna 

7. CQntrietuai Capacity (Quaat: Attornay Ronald Rock) 
9. Statuta of Frauda 

Tha Paroia Ev;danca Rula« Aaalgnmanta anJ Third Party 
Contracta 

10. Parformanca. Diacharge and Ramadlua for Braacli 




AOENCV 

11. Principal and Agent Ralatlonihip and Workman'a Com* 
ptnfation 

12. Liability of Principal to Third Parsona 

19. RalationaHip of Ag«>nt to Third Paraon (Quaat: Janica 
Halnas, raal aatata aoant) 

PARTNERSHIP 

14. Natura of Partnarahtp 

15. Forming a Partnarthtp 

16. Bualnaia Entltiaa in Praotlca--A Raal Eatata Exampla 
(Quaata: Davtd Trultt and Philip Elmaa) 

17. DittOtution of Partnarahlpa and Partnarahipa in Praetica 
(Quaat: Attornay Arthur M. Solomon) 



CORPORATIONS 

18. Natura, Formation and Powara of Oorporaflon 

19. Whothar to Incorporata (Ouaat: Attornay Arthur 
Solomon) 

20. Capital Stock and Dividanda 

21. Manaoarial and Fiduciary Dutiaa of Corporata Offlcara 

22. RiQhta and Ramadlaa of Sharaholdara and Craditora 



M. 



LAROR UW 

23. Hlatory and Structura of Latwr Law 

24. National-Labor Ralatlona Act 

25. Employinant Olaorimtnation » Woman 
Hlrahman and Judith A. Lonnqutat) 



(Quaata: Ltnda 



SPECIAL COMMERCIAL PROtLCMR 

2d. Unfair Compatttion ano Trada Raflvlation 

^7. Bankruptcy s Saokgroimd of Craditora va, Oabtora - 

28. Bankruptey: Prtorltlaa and Saourad Tranaaotlona 

2S. Paraonal Proparty 

30. Raal Proparty and Landlord*Tananta 

TRXTtCOKt 

Smith, Lan Young and 0. Oala Robaraon. dua/naaa Law. Third 
Edition. 1971, Waat Publlahlno Co.« St. Paul, Minn. 



£OLOR 
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BUSINESS WRITING 



Thirty^ 45-minute lessons 
English 105 



How can I get a personal favor done? What do I say when 
I want to complain about an unsatisfactory product or service? 
What's the best way of collecting money? How do I answer this 
job-ad In the paper? Is there a preferable way of refusing a 
request? What do f write when I want to present a new Idea to 
the boss? What must be Included In a business report? 

These and many questions like them are answered In BUSI- 
NESS WRITING. But of more Importance, the thought process 
behind the various kinds of business communication Is explained 
so the student can see something of the psychology of business 
letter writing. Since many of the problems ttiat confront business- 
men and women also confront private citizens, the course Is 
helpful In two areas. Thus this course studies ail forms of busi- 
ness writing — from simple orders to involved reports. 

The television teacher, Anthony J. Brenner, has been employed 
by the Charles Pfizer Corporation, where he trained new sales- 
men In oral and in written communication. In 19S4, he worV^d 
with the VIck Chemical Company In a similar capacity. 

He joined the English faculty at the Wright Branch of the 
Chicago City College In 1961 » where a good deal of his work 
has to do with business letters and reports as well as with the 
writing of technical reports. He Is also the author of several 
English texts. Mr. Brenner holds a B.A. and M.A. from St. Louis 
University. He Is a lecturer In business correspondence In the 
DePaui University School of Business and a consultant to Chicago 
business and industrial fnms on business correspondence. 

A pre-setected lesson from this series Is available for no*co8t, 
no-obligatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or V4-U video cassette. The preview pack- 
age also includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE: 
Units and Lesson Topics 




B&W 



UNIT I: 
1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
«. 

7. 

UNIT III 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

UNIT III: PERSUASIVE MESSAGES 

14. Special Rtquttit end Persuasive Claims 

17. Unsolicited or Pretpeeflng Setss Ltffer to Con* 
sumer 

18. Uesoltciffd er Piospecfing Sales LeHer to Dealer 



NEUTRAL, GOOD-NEWS MESSAGES 
Ififreducfion 

Appeofanee and Style of Letttrt 

Dirsef Inqjuifiet 

Replies to Inquiries 

Anelysls of Studo. ^ .tfttrs 

Orders end Aehnowtedgements; Credit Approv* 

ols 

Claims oitd adjustments 
Speeia! Goodwill Lottort 

DISAPPOINTING MESSAGES 
Rtfiislfig the Request 
tncempme, hdeiFieitt Orders 
Delays, Baek^Ordering, Refusliif Orders 
Analysis of StHdonl Utters 
RefMsleg the AdiHstment 
CoRipromlsiiig the AdjHStment 
Refiisiiig Credit 



19. Analysis of Student Utteif 

20* Early State Collcotiaits 

21. Middlt-Stega Colitctioiu 

22. Last-Stage Collections 

UNIT IV: LETTERS ABOUT EMPLOYMENT; REPORTS 

23. Analysing Yomself, the Joh and tha Pros^etive 
Company 

24. The Data Shoet 

25. The Prospective Applieatlen 
. ?4. Tha Invited Applleattan 
27. Analysis of Studont Letters 
2B. Memo Reports 

29. Letter ReporH 

30. General Revlev 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Manning and Wilkinson. lommunicotlnfl Through Let- 
ters ond Reports. Richard D* Irwin, Incp Fourth Edi- 
tion, 1947 

Raid and Wondllnger. Effective Letters. McGrow-Nill 
Book Componyi Poperhack* 

MATERIALS: 

Supply of 8V2 by 11 self-mailors* 
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OFFICE PROCEDURES 

Fifteen^ 30-minute lessons 
Business 1 31 



This series takes a look at the roles of workers at alt levels 
of responsibility In the world of business - - , and gives the view- 
ing student an opportunity to acquire knowledge and skills rela* 
tive to a career In the field of modern business. 

A ticking off of the objectives of the OFFICE PROCEDURES 
series gives a good general overview of series content: 

— to understand the Interrelationship of office functlonSt office 
services and office facilities; 

—to acquire useful background information about data and 
records processing, telephone and telegraph, office services and 
automation; 

— to recognize and solve office communication problems Involv- 
ing speech, letters, memorandums and reports; 

—to develop criteria for evaluating business machines and 
data processing systems; 

— ^to apply the principles of successful human relations; 

—to appreciate the knowledge, skills and qualities that are 
required for advancement to positions of greater responsibility; 
and . . . 

—to develop correct study and work habits for maximum effi- 
ciency in attaining job success. 

The teacher/host for OFFICE PROCEDURES Is Guy B, Richards 
Jr., assistant professor of business, City Colleges of Chicago. 

A pre-selected lesson from OFFICE PROCEDURES Is available 
for previewing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex 
video tape o** Va-U video cassette. A returnable copy of the accom- 
panying study guide is ala^ part of the preview package. 




TV TMclMir/Hott QUY B. RICHARDS «ia 




vlape 
v'cassette 



COLOR 



^0 



PrH^tm tmnmtr t»» for OFFICE PROCEDURES; 

1. OFFICE FR0CE0URE8 IN OUR OVNAMIC iUSIHESS WORtOu-^ijJ^ 
tf«ci<>ff If iwn !• aunpiltd from ttit tuosttdkia powm «(hI UitrodueM 

for ciuKins i» crtffce p»ttot*iWNi to ewtor to fcMp pac* mm ttdmoloeieai 

2, FREFARINO THE WHOLE VOU FOR SUCCESS (Fgt 

mtcQ99M on fue iat», M Mil M in aodefy. Attnelivo modtto lUiMlfafe btr m»9r 
eoHloiio on eiami9 ^ ptifooal flfOMliig. 

S, MAINTAIN VOUR OFFICE E^WUES EFFICIENnY--HAiW Ooo^^ 

largo ami tmall omo«a eaa iRor* aftothraly mUitaio ttio ftevr of oMoe 
tiypffot^ a vital part of ofRca work* 

4. IMFROVE YOUR TVFIW TECHNIGWEt-^ttflda Ljiflw^^ 

IBM OorForatiofi*o Odtoteo Etfiioalioiiai Cantaf, ^S^^^*^ ^m^^^fi^f^ 
Rlquaa aod Kiortouta for Froduclna mailabfi omco copy. Mo IfcMtd la 
lBM*a color fftot, **lmpftMlofft,*' whTefi daafa witN ofiooiifiie ond vtkia vatfouo 
t^a of paFor, earfmo «nd rllttMsa. 

5. STREAMUNED DUPUCATINQ AND ^MAILIMO SERVICferflkUfCl OM- 
man^ at A. Dtelt CompMiy Hluatrata tfia for dualio^ 
piooaoaa* In the modom offtoo. Stvft CuKra of A. |. Ofck ditcums vital 
oMco fMOctton. AII9 tfiowfi la a llai froai P»fiay'«oifaa daaerlbtoe an auto* 
laatad, "fiantfa olT* matlroom oporttton. 

t. THE NEW tOOK IN OFFICE TBAMtCRIPTION— ••¥tofj Proggirfaa"^ 
etia noma aivfo tfita "ntw look** to motfam oMoa frantartDUoci. Fl^ a«h 
nmta «t Moateoiiaiy Waf4*a CJitea«o «sa<^^ i^TSSLJ^S 
wfifon largo volwata of oorrtapoiKlaaca can ^ baadM av(ofc^ Af^^siiStkra^ 
Contar mi^afiar Mary K«y Ftmlek a<vd tapanrfiof Ttoa Lvoo m<»[M «tla iiM 
matfiod of iModllng lH5to«st oomtponMioe «nd, aa a raovtt* tka efcaaetoe 
rtopooalbUltlto of aaentarloa and wTnitoritrallv* at t ft oii tt . 

7. ft OFFICE FIUNO A NECESSARV SViL.t-4laoaMaiy, yaa; ajrif, tftoM^ 
NO. aava Pimota Oaravolto. wortf jwootitofl^ ooinirftsat j*f» , tfwnoagr^ 
a alRipto M cnott atftotlvo aitUio<r of ItafMHtoi HIUhi V!^J^J^S^ ^ 
modom omea. Afto laolutfad to a praiafltatlon of Ida PMtal j!«fvloo*a rao- 
oaiaiaAtfatlpM for moll adOfMMilfig wCioro tfi otoctroolo aoanaar (OpIiotI CImmv 
a'Har ROMor) will mora affactiirav mall dolivoty. 

9. PREPARINO THE WHOLE VOU FOR EU0CES8 (Port aWo DlfROy roUMrfia 
fo coaiptoia Har <U«outilo<i oa giooiiiliie ontf HiNHaa ralttbfii. AgilRf. MO dt t i 
tfamoAotrata Haalo prtoofplas to paraoaal groomtog. Mra. Dltnay notoa tfMjt 
ttia maforil^ of paooto «tio fall on tha |o5 4lo ao aot ^eaufio. of tko to^ 
of aUli wtifeh tfN^liriog to ttia posltloa M baeauaa of tHalr alMIUy to rttilo 
waff to thai' follow worfcaft, 

t. DYNAMIC BUeiNEM REGOROt MANAQEMENT-TFllfng, m It iiM<S. tn 
IM, to no moM. Mo«toni tactinology tfaaiaada Wf^^ oiteto«cy to tha pf^9«ttolM 
«(tog« fftoniton aadi ratrtovil of baokwia focortfa. Tlie vokaiio nntf vnrlMr 
of raoofda to ao graat tMt too aotoMtoHMRt ol altoottoa fooordto. a wwM iw ont 
hoa baoomo ona of ttw moat Important oMoa fimetkMOu OMtta tflioiaiitoe IMa 
aublaQt toofatfai itoaipli Oioana, p ft il tfo ot el Rooor^ Managomint Sorvleoaj 
Mor^alfa Voroo from too CWoago Board of Tra^; and <tomM PritoMt of 
Btoa Orooa-Bfaa SMaM. 

10. THE TELiPHONE RtNO MEANt BtfilNEB»>^OprfwgtOla p» ^ 

and taomiKiooa ora gropfilotfiy w p ra o t fU od to o color itoi pragvcBd f^ Em 
BoU TalMlioaa Syatom^^Kow lo Loaa Your Boil C u ol omo r WKRaat RotKIr 
^Ing.** Tfito loaaon otoarto oaftblMoa iHo tomorttmo of tlm tatopHono oa on 
todtopanaabto toilf Mni OB t for modam o o aimi mrcotl on* 

dm totoit o^ajpmaAt avaito^to today for oMoettoa oMoo oowaHwIca M flR • n O i no 
Controx» Ptetaropema, Doft^Pfiono. OnlM^lttf^ and ^otunr In i lr wno aCa for 
m gf M waod Mm tranaa^aofon. WlUtom C omor fo rd of llltooto MTa moiJfiOttoB 
doparfinf^ dIamiMM tN MMjffOftf oMon oonwia Hlpatl a w a m oWi ada and obm n 

12. fOULOW THAT MECK, PLfUmi--Tllto WygMW Jftg* ^" > >L '^ ffl; 
I ooim of a oliaok fMn dm ftow tl to oaalmi imEl It i«tomo in m 
iftff la Ma Moattto hook AlalaaiaaL fiaaaiilafa aad tana llfcrariaa ^'aanaalia'' 
to tooa «m olmolt to tfm maxa of INrnktog opor^tono, tod p orat^tro n oo pm 
off-^ tim iliidaat aaaa to tlito tofarmattoa aagnmat on dm fcoo M nn wnrw. 
Vm program wao itomd to Ko onl^ at dm FIroi Naitoaal Banfc al OMM«a* 
It. DATA PROOEBAINa IN MODERN BUBINKS»-IBM*o torao ttfii d 'tito nto i 
ootor ftow-><'Tfm Informntlon Mnoliton/ ««A Computor qtoMmy;* nnd "Mon 
mmM cambuIai^A AoffAOMitM"M^ntala too oaaaMilai aaa boh ito wa to aa 
raalOfv aaaaadtoa tola awaia araa af amdaiii allton anaratfanaL 

14. MOOIMI mCNlNIS iTHIMKUNIOmei OeM*Tt gjl.l Jj jf /jillgt. 
tftfoo front iBnRii VfotoT'^^onipComotorf Otocapnana^ R^jfot and FnoK'wdnnar 
domonoNntn tim aoamot oloowMto onaitoiMoni imtog good to ndirl^ Ad nrado 
of dm modorn Bwlnooo adloo« 

19. MOVINO UP TO BUPERVIiORY AND MANAGERIAL POtiTIOW f a ttool 
laotiifar Nortmrf UndilEog« MmgMtoflt Mn«Mntan^ mon gj Of on t 'o nnit» 
tarlal Inatrgotor arttN Ol^p CoUogoo of Ctrfongo^ d^aoaoooo tka nood for opon^ 
tratoad ammrvloofy and maniiartol p a ri o m mi it all iaaato al h a oto ia a . Wn 
atoo otraaoao Nm tomoftonoo of tomorfodgo oidlto • . • ond gnttfitoo r K m w d 

of ffinia aba omIm ffi tonftortfiki fotoa. 
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TYPEWRITING 

Thirty, 30-minute lessons 
Business 117 




The iypewriier is no longer just a copying device. Nowadays 
it is a writing instrument. The ability to type is a necessity for 
modern written communication. 

This TYPEWRITING telecourse will give the viewing student 
practice In basic typing si<tils, these being: control of the ma- 
chine, whether it be manual or electric . . . setting up tetter and 
envelope forms . . . setting up tabular, manuscript and report 
forms . . . and compcsttlon practice while seated at the type- 
writer. Speed and accuracy are stressed throughout the course* 

Television teacher for TYPING is Professor Guy Richards of 
Chicago City College's Loop Campus. 

A pre-^elected lesson from this series is available for no^ost, 
noH>bl{gation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruptex video tape or %*U video cassette. The preview pack« 
age also includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 




M OUTLINC OP THE COUflf UciKt til4 UmoU TpflPB 

UNIT U KEyaOARO CONTROL 

1. AB0f$ad4KliKm 

2. e U Q mtf Ai«M thlfl Ksyt 
S. aH.«**tf UtShNf'm 

4. I O T ICty«: Coimlfne Error* 

5, C 11 , : W Y V N K«y* 
t. XPa/tZO-Kty* 

UNIT lis SKILL DfiVELOmSNT 

7. SMII MU$t VtrttesI and Korlxoolsl CcnfarlQi; r^HI sU 

cmiiuiUi 

S. SMIl Drlir»s Partgra^ Csnttrlne; BFoeli CMttrkif } fpf«td 
CseittrlAs 

UNIT Ills NUMIER KEY CONTROL 
12 34BI7tlOKtys 

10. ^ n$$ K«ys$ Cfntsffaie Rmrlm 

UNIT IV: SKIU DEVELOPMENT 

11. Sslactivs rraetica; Maitki itil 

12. islMfivs f^eii«s; Word Dlvftloe 

IS. stMMllva PfMllea; Word OttflilMi (ooliUaiMd) 

UNIT V: CORRESPONDENCE, TASUUTIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS 

14. a ( ) Slid atocMtf aiMkitis uttm 

19. " * Md Blooksd PmoflSl LtUart 

ta^ # % — Md eaUo OfMiHttyft Tslkitt 

IT. I ^ @ sfld CdltMiA-Madtd TiCitSi 



It. I as <f * and ittle R^oft Forms 
SOe. Ravlow} UKor, Tal4o, MaaaaoriiH 

UNITVt: eKIU DEVELOPMENT 

21. Saloettt^o Pffotloo} Casionaf oa Uaa 
22* iaiaeitvo Praettoo) laaortkKia 

22. taloeUvo PracUeos Comctioiia 

UNIT VII: POSTAL CARDS, FORKS, MANUSCRIPTS 

24. Plain and FlIMn Poa<al Caids 

2S« Addriialiif Eavafo^a Atta^loa and Saafact LHiaa 

2*. iRloroflloo MaaiorandiMR F4rM0 

27. lavotea a<td Tatofraai Pom^* CarfKma 

2a. RavtalOA Marltai UAlwund Rapoita: How to Eraao 

22. Doufld Manuaorlpta, arltti FOotiiolaa 

IS. Ravlow: LaHara, Fanaa* Raporia 

TEXTiOOICat 

Uoyd, Roaro and Wfasar. QrofiQ Typawriitng for Cottasaa. Com* 
ptata Couria. Qroff Olalaloa, M«era«4liri, End RdHIOR, 1t44. 

Workbook I la aoooaipaiiy drosg Typawrltina lor Coltofiaa. Com- 
ptaia Couraa. End Edition. 

EOUIPMENT AND MATERIALS! 

* Any maka tyfrawritar, alaetrfe or maouaf 

* A raam of ftii a 11 inofi artHla lypaKdtKis paoar 

* A manlfa foldar, approilaiataly SH m 12 tnelMa 

* A (ypaarrttar ^nmt and mh9 aMaM 
*as«affal aliaata af oartMNi papar 
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HUMAN GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 




COLOR 



Thirty^ 45-minute lessons 
Child Development 101 



This serlas deals with the basic principles that govern human 
growth and development . . . from prenatal life through adoles- 
cence. But particular attention is paid to the earty years of life— 
Infancy through six — In recognition of the importance of these 
early years In the developmental life of the Individual 

TV teacher Rhoda Olenick notes in an introduction to the study 
guide accompanying HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT: 
'The study of human growth and development Is more than a 
search for facts. What is Important Is to find a pattern underlying 
the acts— to discover the general principles and a broad frame 
of reference that will enable us both to understand how we as 
adults devetop5)d to where we are In our lives * * . and how we 
can guide the development of children wisely. 

"In this course," Mrs. Olenick continues, '"we shall emphasize 
the 'whole child' approach as we study the development and 
growth of the Individual. Children have personalities and minds, 
as well as physical bodies. To understand his behavior, we must 
Investigate all the forces that motivate or Influence the growing 
child. We therefore shall be examining the interrelationships of 
the child and the culture within which he and his family live." 

Mrs. Olenick pegs the ultimate aim of the series as: to provide 
the viewing student with enough knowledge of human growth and 
development to help him reach an understanding of what the 
healthy, normal child Is like— physically, mentally, emotionally and 
socially. She concludes that such an understanding will make 
the student more effective In his dealings with children and will 
make his relationships with children much more pleasurable. 

A pre-selected iesson from HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOP* 
MENT Is available for previewing from Great Plains National on 
either quadruplex video tape or ^-U video cassette. A returnable 
copy of the accompanying study guide is also part of the pre- 
viewing package. 
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COMMUNICATIONS & EDUCATION 



Thirty, 30-minute lessons 
College, In-Service, Adult 




6^ 
r 



CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 



Mass media communications and their relationship to educa- 
tion and society is the focal point of COMMUNICATIONS & 
EDUCATION, one of the most vital and interesting telecoursds 
now being distributed by Great Plains National. 

Charles A, Siepmann. Professor Emeritus at New York Uni- 
versity's School of Education, and noted educator, author and 
broadcaster. Is television teacher. Though produced primarily for 
presentation at the college level, COMMUNICATIONS & EDUCA- 
TION has acknowledged value as an In-service teacher educa- 
tion series or as a general adult viewing experience. 

A lesson from the series captured a first place award in the 
1968 Ohio State lERT (Institute for Education by Radio-Television) 
Awards competition. The lERT Awards are presented annually to 
cite excellence in educational, informational and public affairs 
broadcasting. The award citation read: "An authority and gifted 
performer (Professor Slepmann) is given full freedom to communi- 
cate ideas supported only by essential but minimum visuals. A 
clear, dynamic and uncluttered presentation of a vital topic," 

In his writing, Professor Slepmann has urged the harnessing 
of the enormous potential of the mass media — a potential for 
havoc as well as for good, it is with the people, the Professor 
notes, that the responsibility lies for beneficial use of this power- 
ful force. Distinguished guest Interviews and on-locatlon film sup- 
plement the Professor's lectures in COMMUNICATIONS & EDU- 
CATION. 

A study guide authored by Professor Slepmann is designed 
for use *vith the course. It contains a precis of each lecture plus 
reading lists. 

Pre-setected lessons from this series are available for iKKM3St« 
noH)bligation previewing ^om Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape. 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic videoeas- 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 




COMMUNICATIONS & EDUCATION 

(continued) 



Herd are lesson numbers, titles and topical briefs on the 
lassons comprising COMMUNICATIONS & EDUCATION: 



0** 



1. RACE AGAINST TIACE (lRtf«ductiO(%)— Not Only have tinies changed but the time 
necessary for change to occur has been compressed. Among the stgmficant changes: 
atomic energy, increased leisure time, a moral vacuum These changes relate to the func* 
ttontng of education and communications 

2. OEIIOCRACV'-Wmat happens when the*rights of an individual conflict with Sociaty'> 
Is this the issue or is democracy a belfef in and commitment to the sanctity of the 
mdrvidual? 

3. THE COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTEON-The revolution is {ike that of a mountain 
range with several towering peaks the eruption s recency, the vcaie of revolution, speclall- 
2atiOn. obsession with the here and now. the growing power of the mass media, the new 
freedom of the piess and the new significance of propaganda 

4. BftOAOCASTINO: M YEARS RETR08TCCT-A brtef glance at the history of broad- 
casting, including a commentary on broadcasting d influence on our business, culture and 
lei$ure life 

5. GIVINQ THE PUBLIC WHAT fT WANTS— Equitable program service shoutd include 
the widest variety of evpenences or an attempt to meet four baftc needs: entertainment, 
practical information, knowledge and awareness, and experience in depth 

6. FREEDOM OF SPEECH— Is it divisible or absolute'' The free pursuit of fact and vaiuee 
seems a human duty not to be interfered with 

7. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—Are freedom of Speech and press synOnomous'' They 
were origmally. but with the invention of the modern press, the situation changed. The 
unresolved dilemma rests between government sanction and consumer education 

$. NEWSPAPERS* NEW ROLE— A conversation with Alistair Cooke concernmg. the im* 
plications for newspapers as to the public s reliance on TV as a source of news . and the 
importance of newspapers not as a branch of profit-seeking enterprise but as a public 
servant. 

9. FREE PRESS AND FAIR TRIAL— Two of our most traditional nghts— freedom of press 
and due process of law— conflict with each other. The situation has been aggravated by the 
communications revolution 

10. OROAOCASTINO: TV'S RIGHTS OF ACCESS-Should TV cameras be admitted to 
court room proceedings'' Does the satisfaction of normal interest of people m trials conflict 
with a larger right of someone else'' The Billle Sol Estes trial sen/esas a departure point for 
discussion 

11. PRIVACV AND THE RIGHT TO KNOW~The struggle betwean privacy and electronic 
devices is an ever < creasing problem. The chmate of opinion and the role of mass media as 
they set a tone of decent regard for the rights of the individual are key factors in the problem 

12. CENSORSHIP AND OB$CENITY--Both prior censorship and punitive censorship 
are now concerned almost wholly with obscenity which has never been adequately defined. 
Legal means seem unworkable because of lack of clear definition Other means are needed. 

13. PROPAGANDA: MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE— Propaganda has become a dirty 
word because of its misuse We must be aware of it. however, because of its power 

14. PROPAGANDA; ITS POWER— Propaganda can result In four outcome$: notMng. 
conversion, precipitation or confirmation The outcome Is achieved through eucceee of 
saturation, repetition and association with the receiver s suscepttbiiitiefi. In large meaeur9* 
the success of propaganda ts related to education's failure to teach logic. 

1$. PROPAGANDA: INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC<">^f people had electronic ean. 
they would be deafened by the international babel of propagandfsts Domestic propaganda 
IS clearer Can politics be merchandised like products^ Will it^ 

19. PROPAGANDA: SECTION 9l$~The equal time provision of the Commumcatioiie 
Act creates a sensitive issue especially at election time. Section 315 and its implications are 
related to the (arger social protiiems of the cost of running for office and the whole question 
of controversial issues 

17. MASS COMMUNICATIONS: EFFECTS-The difficulties facing the social scientist In 
communications researrh are. each method of communication^ nas a different influence on 
different people and how the effects of mass communications can be isolated from other 
influences About ail that can be said is effects are dependent on who saya what to whom, 
how. when and m what situation. 

ia. EDUCATION: ITS MEANING— Only the gifted teacher can make the dry bone* of 
education live There are too few gifted teachers . they are mostly born, not made. Triin^ 
»ng IS not education Education is a slow, lifelong process. 

19. EDUCATION: TO TEACH— The factors aggravating education are many: the unpft- 
cedented claims of a technological agecn education, the student bulge, teacher shortfgM 
and physical equipment Wanted a Change of heart, release of federal funds and uee of 
nrtodern teaching resources. 

aO. EDUCATION: THE REALlTtES-Thtt realities stem from the public's indifference. th« 
tow estate, status and competence of teachers and the burden placed on education. Thaaa 
Pan only be aiievieted by a renovation of policies and practices. 



21. GROWING UP IN AMERICA— A conversation with Edgar FretdenberQ. noted 

author*social psychologist, who maintains that the public schools are designed for con* 
formity ana to kill a love of learning in students. 

22. THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL— A conversation with noted educator-author 
James B. Conant. The wide disparity among schools and states in many important areaa of 
education is indicated. 

23. A COKVERSATfON WITH «f AMES E. ALLEN— The late Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York explores areas of improving local and stnte relationships, teacher 
framing and professionalism . . and equal educational opportunities. 

24. THE CASE FOR tTV (NO. 1)— The demands on education have strained our physical 
and human resources. We need ways and means of conserving and redeploying skills and a 
more equitable distribution of excellence. Television can do this. 

2$. THE Case pgr ITV (NO. 2)— Order, clarity and pace are characteristics of any good 
f esse n— including television Television forces these values on the television teacher. Les- 
sons are use for ennchment. direct teaching and team teaching. 

25. ITV; AN ORG.%NtZATlON— A Conversation with James Brish. superintendent Of 
schools of Washington County. Maryland, where, with the help of the Ford Foundation, a 
county-wide closed circuit system has been used for instruction for a nuint>er of years. 

27* ITV IN HIGHER EDUCATiON--TeleviSion has been used notably m varied ways in 
gher education Chicago Junior College, medical and dental schools, teacher training and 
required classroom courses. The advantages: fir^t rate instruction and rodeployment of 
faculty. 

2f* ELECTRONIC RESOURCES^-A Conversation with Ira Singer, assistant superinten- 
dent tor instruction in the Wost Hartford. Connecticut, schools, where a sophisticated sys- 
tem of electronic retrieval of information is now being developed. 

29. ETV AND LIFE LONG EDUCATION-The problems of institutional education and the 
dangers of mass media can be dealt with together by using television to provide: an in* 
provementin the necessary and continuing search for knowledge . . . and an awareness that 
- a democracy needs to sun/ive. 

30* THE CONCLUSION— The world is the aggregate of all of us The fault, dear Brutus. 
IS not in our stars but m ourselves We do not hold these truths to be self^evidenf but 
need to learn to hold our own beliefs again. But 'the road is always better than the inn." 




TV TEACHER CHARLES A. SIEPMANN (left) is shown nUh on. 
camera Rucst Alistair CcMike during taping of a lesson from COM- 
MUMCIATIONS k EDUCATION. Dr. Siepmann lias urittrn numer- 
ous artirleN about liroackasting and its relation to education-^as H-ell 
as its effect on our society. In addition^ he has authored several 
reports and studies of educational television In the United States^ 
Wist Certnany and C anada. COMMUNICATIONS k EDUCATION 
was a top winner in the 1968 Ohio State lERT competition. 



Producad by th« N«w York State Educatton Dapartmant ... and EdueaUotial 
Broadcaating Corporation at WNDT-TV In Naw York City 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 

Thirty, 45-ininute lessons 
Economics 201 



COLOR 



OUniNS OP THE COUBSE-*Conorai Unit* of Study and LQMon 

Topics: 

Unit I: INTRODUCTION 

1. Introduction: Scopa and Purposa 

2. Proipority and Pollution 

a. Sociaty*a Economic Poaaibilitiaa 

4. Tha Amar{can Economy 

Unit II: MACROEOONOMie MODEL 

5. ThinkInQ in Ag^rogataa 

6. Aggregate Measuring Problama 

7. National Accounts-^EKpenditurea 
$. National Accounts —Income 

9. lncome*£xpendlture Anatyaii 

10. Keynea in Perspective 

11. The Basic Model— Some Fundamantala 

12. Tha Basic Modal— Finishing Touchaa 



Unit III: APPLICATIONS OF MACROECONOMIC ANALYSIS 

13. The Fluctuating Economy-— The Problem 

14. The Fluctuating Economy— The Solution 

15. Economic Growth- What It la 

16. Economic Growth— Cood or Bad? 

17. Inflation— Caute 
13. Inflation-Controls? 

Uolt IV: MONEY ANO BANKS 

10. Money 

20. Commercial Ban kt— What They Are 

21. Commercial Banka— How They Operate # 

22. Central Banka— i<4iatory and Theory 

23. Tha Federal Reserve aa a Central Bank 



a 

A pre-selBcted lesson from this series Is available for pre- 
viewing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex video 
tape or %-lnch video cassette. A returnable copy of the accom- 
panying study guide Is also part of the previewing paclcage. 




Unit V: MACROEOONOMie POLICY 

24. Aims and Instruments 

29. Fiscal Policy— Scope 

26. Fiscal Policy and the Put>lic Debt 

27. Monetary Policy— How It Worka 

28. Monetary Policy— Problems 
2d. Practical ' roblema of Policy 

30. Summary md Ravlaw 



SORRY 




Additional Information on this sailos was 
not avalfablo at the time of this catalog's 
publication. Such Information will be con- 
tained in a future msiling from Great Plains 
National. If you are not on the OPN matting 
list and de&ire ihh Information, please con- 
tact Great Plains National. 
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DATA PROCESSING 

Thirty, 45-'minute lessons 
Data Processing 101 



AM OUTUNC OF THE COURtE; UsHs wad Umoa Topleti 

UNir U INTRODUCTtOM TO DATA PROCEtSlNO 
1. Th« " 0»ta Pract9iln« 

2L HMofy pl A0# tad fmroducUoii to UM l^md Oat« 



UMIT II: THE COMf UTER ANO HOW IT KTORKS 

«. Ifitratfiietton Id EteeCraoto Mm ProetitUHH^ Compuftr 

7* H9W Compiitm Woffc 

t, tnpi^/Oii^ut 0«vl^ 

f . tnpul/OiKpiil U^lc%^ {c««URW«tf) _ _ 

10. lnput/0iiC9(K tntf i«cMKtefy MMWoiy (cmicIinM) 

11. ConH>ut«r MMWiy w4 Date RaprfMcitatton 

12. C«*«tr«l Proetulnfl Ufilt—Ttw Cdmput«r*s ArttfUMno 
13L CAfttml PfocM«lci« Unll— Uflie and Comrol 

UNIT III: INSTimCTINQ THE COIITOTEII 
ia. lRt(fttetlR9 lh« Compultr 
IS. Rf«or4 Layout and Print Ctiart 
H. IntrodudlOft lo Flowohartlof 
i\ Plowdiaftlntf (eontlRutd) 

llu Ploweftafiiiia (eoaUmiod) ... and IntroduoUoA to Dacitloii 

19. DactfkKi Ttbtaa and lntfddu«t(oci to Computar Rroarammlna 
90. Mactitno Umauaflo Pr09raffMilii9 
21« Klaoeitno Unauaao Programming {conttniiad) 
32. Madttno Languago Prograiiwimg {eoncrudad) 
aa. gymfiiotle Pfogra w m lng " A fi amftltf Languaga 
24. Probtom Orianttd Languagaa— COBOL 
3$. Probram OHanlad Languaga— fORTRAN 
29. Protolam Ortatitad Langu ag aa R agort 
RPO 

UNIT IV: APPLICATIONS AND CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
ar. tnalrueting ttta Comgular and tHo Oparattng Syt^ 
tt. CORiputar Ai^plloailona-^Caraar Opportunltlaa 
ag. TalafMrocaaalng and Tinio Slwrlng gy»ta«M 
ao. Ravlow 

TSXTtOOK: ^ ^ 

P^lngold« Carl. Introduction to Data ProeaMlng. 
Co., OulHiqua« Iowa. 



Whether one considers the computer master or servant, tt 
now bakes our cakes . . . Issues our pay checks . . . sends 
men to the mcDn . . . and. once a year, casts a mechanical eye 
on our Income tax returns: therefore, can any responsible cItizeA 
afford to ignore data processing? 

This DATA PROCESSING telecourse will acquaint the viewing 
student with the basic principles ot data processing . . . with 
the equipment itself and what It can do . . . and with the skills 
and techniques necessary to mate the machines function. 

Television teacher for DATA PROCESSING Is Professor 
Hyman Speck of Chicago City College's Loop Campus. 

A pre-^elected lesson from this series Is available for no-cost, 
noH>biigation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or video cassette. The preview pack- 
age also includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 
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AMERICAN PEOPLE 
TO 1 865 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
History 111 



Our early history bears the stamp of strong personality and 
Individual genius— Ben Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Frederick 
Douglass, Harriet Beechar Stowe ... to mention only a few. 

But becauso polittoal, social and economic currents also shape 
events, the attention of those students taking AMERICAN PEOPLE 
TO 1865 is also directed to both the personalities who helped 
make our history and the forces In the Colonial and Middle 
Periods (leor-^isec) that determined our future as a nation. 

Because this series Is a general his^^ry of the American 
people It is recommended to students In ail curriculat but espe* 
cially those Interested in teaching as a career. 

The on-camera teacher Is Professor Francis Gaul of Wright 
Campus, City Colleges of Chicago. 

A pre*selected lesson from this series Is available for preview* 
Ing from Great Plains National on either quadrupiex video tape 
or ^4-Inch video cassette. A returnable copy of the accompanying 
study guide Is also part of the previewing package. 

—A PORTION OF THIS SERIES IS AVAIUBLE IN COLOR- 




OUTLINE OF THE COURSE-^onerai Units of Study and Lesson 
Topics: 

Uciit i: COLONIAL ANP RGVOLUTIONAAlf TIMES 

1. Introduction t' 

2. Tho Indian Prssance in America 

3. Population Movements from Europe and Africa to the 
NOW World 

4. Coionlaf Virginia in the Sevantasnth Century 
Puritans Transplanted to New England 

6. Tho French Prasenca in North Amarica 

7. British Ma-csntiiiam: A System of Colonial Control 
d. Slavery and imperial Problems 

9. Tha Coming of the American Revolution 

10. Interpratations of the American Revolution: a panel 
(Profs. Lldan. DobParsteIn and Oaul) 

unit II: FROM CONFEDERATION TO UNION 

11. The Conduct of the f^evolutlon 

12. From Confederation to Constitutional Government 

13. Antifaderallsm 

14. The First Constitutional Government of Washington 

15. The Washington Administrations: International Issuaa 

16. Tha Federalists in Power: Adams 

17. The American Society of 1800 
ia. Jefferson in Power 

19. Republican Foraign Policies of '^ffarson and Madison 

20. National and Sectional Trends 

Ufftt III: FROM UNION TO tECESSION 

21. The BIscic Experience: a panel discussion with Tim Black 

22. Tha Age of Jaohson 

23. social Reforf(i9 of tha 134Qs 

24. Slavery During Antl^Bellum Days 

25. The Sectional Conflict OvSr Slavaiy 

26. Westward Expansion 

27. Tha 1850s: A Decade of Political Crisis 

28. Political Approaches to Resolution of tha Territorial 
Problem 

29. The Wartime Presidency of Lincoln 

30. Summary: a panel (Profs. Lldan and Gaul) 

tmtooict 

Hofstsdar, Richard, W. Millar, and Daniel Aaron. Thu Am§r!o§n 
AapvO//c. Prantict-Hiil, Volume 1* 1970. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 
FROM 1865 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
History 1 1 2 



This aeries surveys and Interprets political, economic and 
social trends c»s they have unfolded from the crucial period 
foltowing the Civil War to own turbulent days. 

In HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE FROM 1865, primary 
emphasis is on American institutions. But since .'>ur history bears 
the imprint of personalities, special attention is also paid the 
figures who helped shape our destiny as a nat^or. 

It should also be noted that this series contai^<s a large Btacic 
Studies component. 

The on-camera teachers are Pit)fessor Francis A. Gaul Jr. of 
Wright Campus, City Colleges of ChicagOt and Professor Vernon 
Jarrett of Chicago TV College. 

A pre-selected lease . from this series is available for preview* 
Ing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex video tape 
or %-lnch video cassette. A returnable copy of the accompany- 
ing study guide is also part of the previewing package. 



OUTLINE OF THE eOURSE--Qeneral Unfls of Study and Losson 
Topics: 

Unit I: CIVIt WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

1. Introduction: A Courto Overview 

2. Civil War and Black Freedom 

3. Lincoln's Pfand of RcconstrMCtion 

4. Praaidentlal Reconstruction 

5. Andrew Johnson Policies 

6. Radical or Condreastonai Reconstrtjctlon 

7. Reconstruction-^-lnterpretatlons: A Panel DI$cuaslon 
d. Radaemors 

UftSI II: ia«Q TO 

9. Immigration 

10. Urbanism 

11. Tamino the Wast: Tha Last Frontier 

12. Agrarian Unrest: Tha Populist Revolt 

13. The Progressive Era 

14. Race Relations During the Progressive Era 

15. Expansion During the 1890a 

16. The Ou Bois-Washlngton Debate 

17. World War I and Aftermath 

18. Wilaonian Diplomacy and International Organization 

Unit III: 1020 TO 19€0a 

19. **Pro8perity Decade"— The Roaring 2Qa 

20. The Great Depression of 1929 

21. The Roosevelt New Deal 

22. Isolation— Intervention During the 1930s 

23. World War II and The Roosevelt Foraign Pollclea 

24. The Black Man Goes Urban 

25. Truman and the Cold War 

26. The Elsenhower Yeara 

27. The Black Revolt 

28. Johnson's Qreat Society 

29. PoUtical Revolution In the South 

30. United Statea In Indochina: A Oiacussion and Summary 




TEXTBOOK: 

Hofatadar, Richard, William Miller, and Daniel Aaron. 
American B0pybUe» Vol. 2. Prentice-Hall* 1970. 



COLOR 



-^SSONS 18 THROUGH 30 ARE AVAILABiX IN COLOR— 
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AMERICANS FROM 
AFRICA: A HISTORY 



Thirty, 30-minute lessons 
College, Senior High, Adult 



This series— AMERICANS FROM AFRICA: A HiSTORY~te 
aimed at developing better understanding among students by 
Increasing their awareness of the part that 9lf Americans have 
played In the making of this nation. By emphasizing the historical 
role of the American Negro, generally omitted from schoolbooka. 
the series seeks to contrlbi*te to an easing of the tensions and 
an understanding of the present-day crises. 

The television teacher Is Dr. Edgar Allan Toppin, professor of 
history at Virginia State College In Petersburg since 1964. Highly 
regarded In the field of Negro history. Dr. Toppin has authored 
and co-authored a number of articles and books on the subject. 

The three stated aims of AMERICANS FROM AFRICA: A 
HISTORY . . . 

—To make students and other viewers aware of the significant 
role played by Americans from Africa In the development 
of this country and to provide them with a basis for appre- 
ciation of the Important contributions made by Negroes to 
American life and culture. 
^To assist teachers in broadening their own knowledge of 
the neglected subject of Negro history, thus enabling them 
to present In their classrooms a more Informed analysis 
of the crises now confronting this nation. 
—To provide all viewers with a broader perspective for assess- 
ing the demonstrations and disturbances currently featured 
In the news media. 
Dr. Toppin notes In an introductory message appearing In the 
teacher's guide that accompanies the telecourse: 

•*One of the great strengths of the United States lies In the 
fact that many persons of different colors, national origins and 
creeds combined their diverse talents in the building of our 
nation. Vet, surprisingly few persons are well-informed of the 
contributions of this significant segment of the population— those 
whose ancestors came here from Africa. This series tries to cor- 
rect that deficiency by showing the role played by persons of 
African descent in the development of America. 

"Since the American Negro was one-fifth of the population 
In 1790 and la one-ninth today, his story is no small part of the 
history of America . . . Emphasis throughout will be on the 
major forces and developments that shaped the national destiny 
and the lives of black and white Americans. Events involving 
groups and Individuals will therefore be taken up not In Isolation 
but in the total context of the historical period of which they 
are an Indivisible part. 

. . you can not play the piano well without striking both 
the black and white keys. The proper history of America must 
strike all keys. This series hopes to do just that . . 



OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson numbers and titles: 

1. Afri«on Beginning* 

2. Wtfsf Afrlron Kingdoms, Lif« and Impoef 

3. Stove Trade ti/pm Africo to the Amorlcot 

4. Africons in Lofin Amoricii: EitptofOft end CiHxens 

5. Stovory in fho Soiifhorn Colonies 

4. Slovet ond Freemen in the Middle end Nerthern 
Coloniet 

7. Plock Men in the Amerleon Revolufion 

Afro-Americon Aehievert In flio Revolutionofi 

Era 

9. Rite of the Cotton Kingdom 

10. Fkinfotlon Slavery and Urban Negroes 

11. Slave Life 
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TV TEACHER EE^GAR ALIAN TOP- 
fIN, tiefore eomin^ to Vlrolnlo 
Sttte Coffegt In t9«4, tetiftif af 
fiKh itittitutioNt 01 Atob^amo Stote 
Colieoo, The Uelveriify of Akron, 
Hoftti Cerollno Coittee eno Wnf- 
em R«Mrve Ueiv«rt4ty. He it ffie 
oytNor or eo*oufhor of ni»r« than 
f9rfy ortlclet 9nd reviews . . . entf 
«f three hooks: '^Pir^eers end Pe- 
fHoH/' "A Merh Well Mode'' end 
"The UnfiRifhtd Mereh.*' The Hmety 
eee lettretfliio ceefent ef AMERI- 
CANS PROM AFRICA: A HISTORY 
i$ further eeheiicee hy Dr. Tepetii't 
wclt^reetened end utiemeeioeel 
teeehine eppreoch. Or. Topp^A, a 
eetive New Yorker, hol^t deoreet 
in Amerlcen history from Howerd 
Ueiverflty (D.A. end M.A.) eed 
Nerthwettern University (Ph.D.). 



12. Oayby-Doy Retittaiice ond Slave Revolts 

13. Blae3c Contributions, Early 19th Century 

14. Frederick Douelass and Afro-Americans in the 
Abolitionist Movement 

15. Slovery Itsiie ond the Coming of the Civil War 

16. The Black Man iit the Civil War 

17. Frecdmen and Black Codes 

18. Corpethae Regimes and ''Negro Rule" 

19. Booker T. Washington and the Atlanta Comprom- 
ise 

20. Racism, Disfranchisement and Jim Crow 

21. Afro-American Achievers: Late 19th Century and 
Eorly 20th Century 

22. Northward Migration and Urban Conflict 

23. W. E. B. OuBois and the Niagara Movement 

24. NAACP, Urban Leogue and Early Buttles for 
Rights 

25. World War, (Sorveyism and Negro Cultural Ren- 
aissance 

24. The New Deal and the Afro-AmeHcans 

27. Era of Change: Progress and AchievofnenH dur* 
ing World Wor II and After 

28. Desegregotion Decision: Forerunner and Enforce*- 
ment 

29. Mortin Luther King and the Civil RighH Move- 
ment 

30. New Militancy and Black Power 

This series took a 1970 lERT Award for excellence in eduot* 
tlonal programming. The lERT Award citation reads: "A timely, 
objective and authoritative treatment of a critical social problem. 
Highly controversial issues are frankly, clearly and logically ex- 
plored in an atmosphere of controlled emotions. Resourceful In 
the use of interview, folk music and other elements to supple* 
ment and reinforce the lecture." 



Pre^selected lessons from this series are available for no^t, 
no-obilgation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matic vtdeooas^* 
sette. The preview package also includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the serlea. 



Productd by Ctntral Virginia ETV Corp., Rtcliinoncl. Va«, at WCVB^TV 



GENERAL HUMANITIES 

Thirty^ 45-minute lessons 
Humanities 201 



People are daily confronted with things designed to affect 
them "humanly," to move their mlnds~thlngs they look at, listen 
to. read, or see performed. This course. GEfyJERAL HUMANITIES, 
is designed to help develop the skills of perception and criticism 
which one needs to grasp these things and enjoy them more 
completely. 

The paintings, buildings, music and literature studied are 
approached as setf<^contained works of art. not as examples of 
art history. But the separate works and the different arts are 
compared with each other in terms of materials and organiza- 
tion. No previous background in any of these areas is necessary. 

The television teacher is Edmund J. Oehnert. He received 
his Bachelor of Music from DePaul University in 1955 and his 
Master of Arts degree in music there in 1956. In 1963. he re- 
ceived a Ph.D. in muslcology from the University of Chicago. He 
is an associate professor at the Chicago City College. 

Dr. Dehnert was awarded the Dictionary of International P'og- 
raphy Certificate of Merit "for distinguished service to music** 
(London, 1967). He was also elected to the Two Thousand Men 
of Achievement (London, 1969) and has published articles In 
various scholarly journals, including the Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticisms. 

A pre-selectod lesson from this series Is available for no-cost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or V4*U video cassette. The preview pack- 
age also Includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: 
Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: INTRODUCTION 

1 . Whof ore fho Humonif ies? 

2. PorTcl Discussion of the Froblems of the Artist 
OS o Crcotor 



UNIT III 
3. 

4. 
S. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

UNIT III 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
14. 

17. 

18. 

1». 



THE VISUAL ARTS 
Dcmonstrolion of Problems of Form ond Medio 
in Art 

Groap Figure Compositions^ I 
Group Figure Compositions* II 
Portraits ond Single Figure Composi* 



Pointing 
Pointing 
Pointing 
tions 
Pointing 
Pointing 



Still Life 

Light, Spoce ond Atmosphere 
Architecture and Sculpture: Clossieol 
Architecture ond Sculpture: Gothic 
Architecture ond Sculpture: Contemporory 

: THE AUDITORY ARTS 

Demonstrotion of Problems of Form and Medio 

in Music 

Process in Music: Tonality^ Rhythm* Space 
Levels of Contrast; Levels of Context 
Binary* Ternary* and Rondo Forms 
Keyboord Styles: Mass* Resls^nce* Distance, 
Spoce* Ctority 

The Sonoto^Allegro Form: Stability versus In* 
stobllity* I 

The Sonata*Allegro Form: Stability versus In 
stobility* II 

Resources of 20*Century Music 
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UNIT IV: THE LITERARY ARTS 

20. Demonstrotion of Problems of Form and Medio 
in Literoture 

21. Poetry* I 

22. Poetry* II 

23. The Short Story* I 

24. The Short Story* II 

25. The* Short Novel* I 

26. The Short Novel* II 

27. Dromo 

UNIT V: COMBINATION AND INTEGRATION OF 
THE ARTS 

_ 28. Opera 

29. Program Music* Song* Ballet 

30. Motion Pictures 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Apel, Willi, ed., Horvord Brief Dictionory of Music. 

Woshington Squore Press* New York* Poper. 
Cleovcr, Dole G., Art: An introduction. Horcourt, Broco 

ft World* New York* Popor. 
Sfx Great ^^odcrn Short Novels. Dell* Laurel Edition^ 
N.Y. Poper. 

McMichoel* James, The Style of the Short Poem. Wads- 
worth Publishing Co.* Belmont* Colif.* 1967. PoMr. 

O'Neill* Eugene* Desire Under the Elms: puhlished in 
either of the following: Borett* Eight Great Tragedies. 
Mentor Books* The New American Library* N.Y. 
OR 

Three PlQy^> by Eugene O'Neill, Vintage Books* N.Y. 
Poper. VI 65. 

Speore* M. Edmund* ed.* A Pocket Book of Short Stories. 
Washington Square Press* N.Y. Pa|*Hir. 

REQUIRED ART REPRODUCTIONS: 

Broque* Fruits end Guitor. 

Ceionne* Bosket of Apples. 

Cloesc* Still Life. 

Delacroix* Lion Hunt. 

Guordi* The Grond Conol, Venice. 

Hopper* Nighthowks. 

Moneti Old St. Lozore Station, Pons. 

Picasso* Sylvette (Portrait of Mile. D.) 

Rembrandt* Portroit of Hormen Gerritsz Von Rijn. 

Ronoir* On the Terroce. 

Seurat* Sundoy Afternoon on the Islond of Lo Grar^de 
jQtte. 
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HUMANITIES 

Thirty, 45-mmute lessons 
Humanities 202 



vtape 
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The humanities as a field of study embraces several arte--* 
literature, phllosoptiy, the visual arts, suoh as painting and 
sculpture, and music* 

in this course. HUMANITIES, the student will study repre- 
sentative worlcs from each of these areae. The worke will tie 
grouped aa follows: interpretations of historical persons and 
events; myths and legends; ideas and speculations* The creator 
of each work or^rs us truth as he sees tt-^ruth that has signifi- 
cance for every thoughtful person* The artistry of each work 
studied will enrich the students life* Most colleges and unlverai- 
tiee require the student to complete courses in this area. 

The television teacher Is Donald Edward Smith, an associate 
professor of Humanities at Chicago City College. He received his 
training In Minnesota, Michigan and Chicago. 

1^ has taught In public schools in Michigan and Chicago, 
Ripon College In Wisconsin, Kendall College In Evanston, iltlnots. 
University of Chicago, Northwestern University, and Chicago City 
College* He is a minister of the United Church of Christ and has 
served several churches In Wisconsin and Illinois. 

A pre-selected lesson from this series Is available for no-cost, 
Ao-obligatton previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or %-U video cassette. The preview pack- 
age also includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 




AN OUTUNE OF THE COURSE: 
. Units and Lesson topics 

UNIT It f lasoHs, rucfs ano ivimts 

a. TS* WMmh ^ %4KfH9i Haf#, Symposium 
a. TM VMtfUfiil Oevi^x Tht Sibrt, Old Ttttomtnr. 
4* 0«¥ia ^ KiAf I S{bft, Old T«t9om«nt. 
S* TM CUriMil Cttyt Rttsfst^^ Th* Fountoins of Rom*, 
a* Wcfftof one OiiMiit SMcMHm, Antony and Cttopotro* 
7* atmm mnI l«y|iN«iii SibckMfMffi^ Antony omd Cl«o« 
fwtra. 

e* TiM Swi ICInat Uv^ XIV Md VmalSM. 

S. fowtr end Hi«tiif«{ Sfcol it t p — tt, Antony ond Cltopotro. 

UNIT Hi THE WOatO Of MYTH AHD il6£N0 

11* OodPf dmfhm md Korottt H«iiillfoii« Mytholooy. 

12, Uvo Md AdvMiHfftt HdNiUttiif Mytholooy* 

IS* Tlio Gr#«f WoffOMs Kawlltoii^ Mythofofly. 

14* Mowif NriMMiitt S«|»Am«I^ Mttfliiit of Mytliology* 

If* THo Tnrti ltSotfc tr; Upko^lm, Otdlpus tha King. 

It. TN KRowlna Onot Sopfct d o > » Otdiput tho King. 

17* Ofpkoiit-WlHi • OilfiiWHw! OHmMi^ OrphtiA in 

tho Urtdcmorld. 
IS. Sifrvdkt^''f«iHiff4d Wifo^'t OlfmStcl^> OrphMft in tho 

Undtrwortd. 

19* TIko aomm SMarot TM Art of HmptU. 

29. Vomit ond Mor» Md CooNNNiys Tka Aft of ^ om inH * 

UNIT III. THC REALM OF IDEA AND SKCUUTION 
ai* Tho Doolol of Ooilroi Homo, Siddhortho. 
22. aoltofo of tho limtf-Sotfs HooiO, Slddhortho. 
22. roiiHoo ofid tl^ Stofos ModblovolH, TKo Princo 
24* Pontiot ond tM l^riooot MocMovolM, Tho Princo. 
22. Uflkt frooi IM NoffUs Dwior and Dooclk* RolffloiN 
tOEt. 

24. Tlio Mon of C o wKlowon ot DoitoovtlKy^ "Noloo ffom 
U od o r atoowd.*^ 

27. So YoifCioffl NIofscMv ""livo P oo g o r ow t ly.^ 

25. A aodkol Froodoflw ^ioom, "Effbtooiisaiiii ^ o 
iwooloflo*** 

29* Homofo to Otolirtt StrOMW^ Thuo Spoko Zorathuttro. 
10. Tlio ^oof^ft TottoMott foatoyOM^ »s SoaMCf. 

TEXTSOOKti 

A»o», mms ond aolpfc T, OonM, THo Harvofd Oriof Dictionary 

of Muile. Wo$lllOftOfi lonof^ Prooi^ N*Y., 1941* fofOfS^Kk. 
Nomlftoii, Mythotogy. T!«o Now AaiOffkoii USi«ry« lac, 

N.Y*, 1942* Montor SooM, Po^oilMOlt. 
No«Ni^ HoroMRn Siddhortho, tfOM. Sy HUdo Sotoof. Now 0^ 

roefioot ^uSIMloa Coco^ N.Y., 19S7. Now DiMcHooa Po« 

oofSoolm. 

IConfocooii* WmH9f, od*« Exittontiolitm from Ooitooviky to Sortro. 
TlHi #irM ridHMdOfl CoflMNNiy, Clovoloiia« 19le. Moddloii 

Moo^Mivolli^ Nkolte, Tho Princo, frono. Sy TiMiiiot G. Sotato. 
AiPfrMoo-Coiityfy-CMifff^ Inc., N.Y., 1947* Ci^ ClOMlcii^ 
H i i of » o oit 

Hoto, Symposium, ffooo. Sy eontondii iowott TSo E o i fc o Mog fili 
Co., loo., l of i oaoo tl i i ii SoooNd idMoou t9i«. Tlio ilSMfy 
of UStfol Alto, fopoftoclt. 

tfc oktfp o of o, WISlMi, Tho Tregody of Antony ond Cfoopotro. 
Editod Sy OMTfO lyMM KH tiods o , MVtiod Sy livliit SiSiior. 

vi«M Wi| rwnwmOTp mnHf ^WnWmwKf fVI9PP., WWmmmtB HlffMI. 

1944* Tko ICfttrodfO SlwicoifooMi. PtfpofSocli. 
Sopaocloo, Oodipus tho King, tfono. ly Doraofd M. W. Kmk. 

WofMIOffoK loifOfo Pfoi«, N.Y,, 19S9. ropoifcaclL 
SEQUiaBO MATEaiALt 

A Spoeiol Study Sot of Fino Art fUgroductionf. 24 gHato (7 In 
color.) TiM UolvonHy SHotiu CooiSHdas# Mooo*, 19«f. 9aeot. 
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SHAKESPEARE 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Literature 21 1 



gjSi cow 



Although this series constitutes an introductory course In 
Shakespeare, it will also contain value to those who have had 
some previous experience with Shakespearean dran^a. 

The course Is a down-to-earth approach to 14 of the Bard*s 
creations which will enable the student to read and understand 
them as examples of theater art. The 14 plays, presented chrono* 
logically in order of increasing complexity, are studied against 
the colorful background of England*$ Ellsabeihan Age. 

Stated aims of this course are niany: to develop an under- 
standing of the historical period which produced Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries ... to develop an understanding of 
Shakespeare s growth in skill and stature as a dramatist ... to 
develop an understanding of the drama as an art form ... to 
develop the ability to read Shakespeare's plays with critical 
comprehension ... and to develop an appreciation of the value 
of Shakespeare's plays. 

But. perhaps the major objective of the teiecourse Is to enable 
each student, at course s end, to read Shakespeare with pleasure 
and understanding. Emphasis is placed on reading the plays for 
personal enjoyment, whether or not the student intends to spe- 
cialize In literature. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson Topics 



1. Orlontalion Io Couw— MUconctptloa* 
about Shak*tp«»r»: EUsab«than X«lt» X 

2. Elizabethan Llfa U: Sbaktapaara** UU and 
Thftator 

3. Homeo and Juliet— Tragedy ol Colncidanca 
and Accident 

4. Homco and Juliet— Poat vartui Playwright 

5. The Taming ol the Shrew— Katharinaj Tha 
Shraw Typa Plus 

S. The Taming of Shrew -^Unbalanca of Plott 
7. The Merchant of Venice-Shylock: Haro or 
Villain? 

The Merchant of Venice— XncradlbUlty ol 
Plot. Spaclflcally Trial Seen* 
9. King Henry IV, Part l-^HUtorlcal Back- 
ground ol Tha War ol Aosta; HichnasB of 
Charactarisailon; FaltiaH and Conaptralort 

10. King Henry IV. Part l-^Shaka»paara'» 
Thama* lh» Evil cl ClvU War; Maturity ol 
Plot 

11. King Henry IV, Part lX-raUta£f at Work 
la. King Henry IV. Part II-MachlavalUan 

PolltiCft; Rai^ellon ol PaUtaff 
13. Much Ado About Nothing— Baatrica and 

Bantdlck: Panoniiloatlon ol Raluetant 

Witty tovara 
U. Much Ado About Nothing— Dogberry and 

Vargas: Typleal Native Clisabathan Humor 
15* Twelfth Nifihv— Complication ol Plot Sue* 

cf aalully Handled 

16. Twelfth Night— Bland Bomaaca and 
Baalism 

17. Hamlet-^Tragady ol Blood: Roki ol tha 
Avenger t: 

It. Hamlet --Tha Character ol Hamlet 
m. Hamlet-^Ouantlty and QuaUty ol Critical 
Opinion 

90. Troilus and Cresslda— Shakaapaara'a Moat 
"Modem" Play; Tf ftgl^^Miady ol DIslUu* 
sionmans 

21* Othello— Shakaspaava'a Only Domaatle 
Tragedy « - 

22. OtheUo- lago: Incataation ol Evil lor Its 
Own Sake 

23. Measure for Measure— Vienna, That Wide- 
Open Town 

24* Measure for Measure— "Judge Hot, l*est Ye 
Be Judged'* 



vtape 
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TV TEACHER MORRIS TISH 




25. King Lear— Shakespeare's Blending 

Transaguratlon ol Source Materials 
2$. King Lear-The Moat Prolouad ol Shake* 

speare's Ptoys? The Nature ol Tragedy 
27. King Lear— Shakespeare'a ConcepHea of 

poetle Justice 
29. The Winter^s Tale— ^TeU Us a Story^ 
29. The Tempest— Shakespeare's Unigue Oh- 

servanee ol tha Unities 
20. The Tempest and Summary-^ The Poetio 

Dramat Poet AHD Playwright 

TEXTBOOKSs 

1, Shakespeare's Major Plays and the Son* 
nets. ad. by O. E. Hatrlson (Harcoitft« 
Brace* IMS) 

2. The Taming of the Shrew hy WUUam 
Shakespeare* The Laurel Shakespeafe EdI- 
tloa (DeU Publlshiag Co.| 



Pre-selected lessons from this sarlts sre svallaWe for no-oost. 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Qreat Plains National on either 
quadruptex video tape, 16mm kinescope, or U-Matio videocas* 
sette. The preview package also Includes a returnable copy of 
the guide accompanying the series. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 
—COLONIAL TO CIVIL WAR 

Thirty^ 45-minute lessons 
literature 116 




OuniNE OF COURSES: Units mad Uiion Toploi 

UNIT I: TH6 P^URITAN RCVOLUi'lON FROM TYNOAU TO THE 
DEATH OF 1 % 9CRACy IN MASSACHUSETTS 
1. l(iti«N ' >t'jfi: Th* PiMifaA SieltfifotMMi 

9. TtwI^ 'rlU A#MMllC 

X 7?:c '. ^-fT^^^ar Eip«rlm«nt: State 

UNIT II: TRE/^Oh!. iLASFHEMV AND REVOLUTION--TMfi llftTH 
RED OF * UHlTEa STATES 
4. TIM T«p TtioiiMilift, FaiA« tiHl J«ff«rt9ii 
9. FrocM C<»«ift^rattoii to UnlM, D«iiM«f«ey antf fh« Rt|iM&lle 
f. S;^|«m<fl Frankttii, Phlirp Fi«Mau 

UNIT III: THE SUVE AND REVOLUTIONARY AMERIC»\ 
7. Mcltte QrHfim*. Novatlit 
«• RtiJifit Wti#«ttay, FMt el EI#9«iio« 

UNIT IV: ""HE ROMANTIC REVOU AOAINST REASON 
9. The Lltartry R«fiiitflatl«i ot Rction 

10. Ttw Romanea ol V.YiIti and Indian: J«m«t Fantmora Coopar 
' 11. Early Romantic Foatty tn Amarica, William Culltn BiyanI 

12. Nathanlal Hawttioma: Sin and Ftaaft 

19. Cunaluatan af "Tti* Soartai UHtf" 

14. Oamonry in tn* Human Fayeha 

18. Etfaar Allan Fm 

11. Fa« and tha Shod St«y 

17. Harman Malyllfa*i "Moby OIek" 

II. «'M«by Ditk'*-4lia Struatura of tua Nml 



Tho tslec * . AMERICAN LriERATURE^-COLONIAL TO 
CIVIL WAR. Is designed to Introduce the viewing student to the 
nature and character of American writing from the Puritan experi- 
ment to the founding of ^e United States*— and from the begin- 
nings of a literary tradition to the emergenoe of a distinctively 
American literature. 

Attention Is devoted to historical perspective and continuity 
tn order that the significance of the writings may bo more clearly 
discerned. Since American writing at the time was concerned 
with the Issues of religion, state and the Individual, the course 
centers on these questions. Also Included Is a section on the 
slave writer. 

Television teacher of AMERICAN LITERATURE— COLONIAL 
TO CIVIL WAR Is Professor James Lucas of Chicago City Col- 
lege's Wright Campus. 

A pre«seiected lesson from this series Is available fbr no-oost« 
no-obligation previewing from Qreat Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or %-U video cassette. The preview pack- 
age also Includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 




19. Harman MatvilTa Narratlva— "Silly Bydd" 

20. Mahfma («aneliidad) 

UNITV: TRANSCENDENTALISM 

21. Wnat Can Voti "Know*'? 

22. Effltraon and Tranacandantallisi of Oo«lt«VouraaH 

23. Hannf David Tttoraau. Apoatfa of Chrll Dlaafaodlanoa 

24. Thoraau and Civil DlaaMlane« (Ftnal) 

UNIT VI: HUMANISM IN THE FOET. SRAHMIN AND STATESMAN 
29. Hamy WadswdrUi Longfallow, Tht paoplo'a P9$t 
29. Jann Oraanltaf WfiiHtar. Featle MItllant 
27. Olhfar Wandall Halmaa, Ttia Amarlean Arlttoeraf 
29. ^m(fM$ Rutiall Lowall: Tha Intalfaatual Oamooral 

29. Anytliam Uneoln: "Wllh Mallaa Toward Nans, and Charily 
faf Air* 

30. Ravlata 

TEXTSOOKS: 

Sradlay* Souify and Long* ada. Tha Amarlean Expartanca In litara* 
tura. Vol. I, 2rd ad. W. W. Norton A Co.. pa^rlweir. 

Coopar. Jamaa FOnimora^ Tha Last of the Mohicans. Naw Amorl* 
oan Library, atsnot paparftaeic 

Orlffltha. Mattla. Autot>iOQraphy of a Femata Slava. Mnamoayna 
Studant, HIatorloal Edition. 1909. paparbaeic 

Malvllfa. Harman. Moby Dick. Colllar-MaeMlllan, Ltd., 1909. papar« 

iMOlf. 

Wtiaallay. Fhlllla. Ufa and Wori^a or . . Mnamoayn* SMant Hta* 
torieai Edition, paparfaaek. 



Produced by Chicago's TV CoUsgs at WTTW-TV 



AMERICAN LITERATURE 
FROM THE CIVIL WAR 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Literature 1 1 7 



v*tape 
v'eassette 



B&W 




The telecourse, AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM THE CIVIL 
WAR, will acquaint the viewing student with significant prose 
and poetry produced by authors, both black md whltdt from 
thd Civil War to the post-World War I period. 

Major emphasis will be on appreciating tho selections studied 
as works of art rather than as documents revealing the author's 
personality. Attention will also be given to demonstrating the 
insights into the human situation provided by serious writers. 

TV teacher of AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM THE CIVIL 
WAR Is Professor James L. Lucas of Chicago City College's 
Wright Campus. 

A pre-selected lesson from this series is available for no-cost, 
no-obllgdtion previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or %-U video cassette. The preview pack- 
age also includes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 



OUTUNE OP COURSE: Vnltt aod LMMCi Topics 

OMIT I: THE POETRV OF OEMQCMCV ... AND THE MEW 
EXPRCMiON ^ « « ^ 

1. Introduction: Pmptm and tcopo of Courts; Dofiawofi of 

Art MKl Pettry 

2. W»n WditsMMi'i l»o«tiy of OfsiOGftoy 

S. ElomtAta of T«wt€«itft.»loU«^. •SufrttlKwi," «d ItOMCf 

tie fymfroUtm la Ui# PoaUy of Walt WWtwan 
4. Coivw'valoci of Lowon $ . . . aod EsMMllofi 
a. TNa Poatiy of Enihf DtoWaaon 



THa 



UNIT 111 THE ART OF FICTIOH ARO HARK TWAINj 
•ERRVFIMN" _ . * 

«« Gfi What la a Noval: ttm Elaaiacita of Ftctioe; 

Frincipio of Evaluation . ^ ^ . . 

r. Evaluation of ••KuclilaMmf Ftan" aa Art: Aifwfal Ifrffcrt 
i. Contlnuallofi of QuaMkma for mvOf of "HtfoMabafiy Fkm" 
9. conoluaioii of "H'teltlaliany Fbm" 

UMIT llh HOWBiLS AND "ROHAHTIC' REAUEII ... AMD 

JAMES AND "PSYCHOLOOICAi" REAUSII 
• 10. Willlaai Doan MowaKa Tfia Aaiarlcan "Romaotio" Rti^lM 

11. Hanry Jamaa aad tlia Moval: Tha Art of Flotlon and Uia 
Faycdotoflloal 

13. Frooadural Stapa to tha Aaalyala of '*TIm Amarloan" 

13. Coftduaiofl of **rh9 A a i arlctft " 

UNIT IVt NATURALISM^ fTEFMEN CRANE. BMIM^^^ SlJ^ 
ERM AMERICAN tITEBATURE ... AO THEODORE OREIfER. 

A NATURAL RESULT . « . v-ii--. mi^** 

14. "Tha Opan Boat," •'Tha ErWa Gomaa to Yaltoar Sky. 

Crana'a Foatry 

15. "Tha Rod iadfla of Couraea*' ^ ^ . .^mi* 
la. Thaodora Dralaar« Naiuralliai* and tha Qanaral tpaoKlo 

Norm 

IT, Tha Moral Impact of 'flatac Carrta- 

UNIT V5 BUCK AMERICAN LITERATUREl THE EXPERIENCE OF 
THE HUMAN BEING IN CHAIN9 
ia. Soma Fratlmlnary ConMaratlana 

Fradarletc Dooalaaa. Tha •trllitoB of Chain 
Quo vadfa? Bookar T. Wathlnoton and W. E. i. DuBola* 

Polar Champlona of Blaoknaaa ^ « . . 

'Tha soul of Blaeh Faopla/' hy W. E. B. OuBcJa 
THa Crima of Batofl Toe Whtta to Ba Blaeh and Too fliaolc 
toBaWhtta . 
Fanal Diaouaaion on Btech UCaratura «. ^ . ^ .^.^ 
ThT Lyrical Foatt Voloa of tha "Fura" Blaoh. PmA Un- 
ranea Duohar 

"DEATH OF 000" IN 



ia. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

29. 
24. 




UNIT Vh THE CLOSE OF AN ERAt THE 

AMERICAN LITERATURE ^ ^ m..uMt^ Bate aI 

2S. Tha Fro«l# of tha Daatli of an Bra. Tha Fiophatio Rala of 

tha Foot 

Tha Foatiy of T. S. EUot 

"Tha Watia Land** b> T. S« Eliot 

Arehlhatd Maclalah, Tha Foatic GraHman «I, •'•^JJIS^ 
Robart Ffoat ttia irfdaa Batwaao lha Romntle of tha Faal 
and tho Modaralat of Today ^ ^ ^ 

10. Ravlaw of tha HighUfhta of tha Coiiraa and inttmaUana on 
tha Shapa of Lltacafy Expailanoa 



2a. 

27. 

2a. 
aa. 



TEXTBOOKBi 

Biadlty. BouiJy, Baatty, R. C, and Lont , E. H., ada. Tha Amartcan 
Tradition in Litaratuis. VoL 2, 2fd adlUon. W. W. Norton A 
Co. 

J§m§, Hamy. Tha Amariean. "Laucal aditlon"; Dall, 1W. 
Crana, Slaphan. Tha Rad Badga of Couraga. "Oflloal aditlon"; 
Norton. 

Oralaar, Thaodofo. Siatar Carrla. Bantam Booha, in*. 

Douaraaa, Fradarloh. Narrativa of tha Ufa of . . . Writtan kjf him- 
•ott. srgnat Boolta, laiA. ^ _ , 

Waahinfiton, Bookar T., DuBofa» W. E. B., Johnaon, 4. W. Thraa 
Naoro Clataica: Up From Slavary, hy Waihlnflion: Tha Souls 
of Black Folk, hy DuBolat Tha Autobiography of an £x«Colorad 
Man, hy 4ohnaofl. ''Dvaoiia Booka*'t Avon* Ifat. 

Dunhar, Faul Laurafioa. tha Complata Foams of . . . Maad 
A Co. "AfMlto edition." 



Produetd by Chieaao't TV Colitit at WTTW-TV 
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LANGUAGE 
AND THOUGHT 

Fifteen^ 30-minute programs 
College 



The on-camera teacher for this series is renowned semantlcist 
Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, who offers the following comments on LAN- 
GUAGE AND THOUGHT: 

•^Semantics ... is relevant to and has been taught In courses 
In freshman English, creative writing, technical report writing, 
public speaking, argumentation and debate, linguistics, philosophy, 
psychology, journalism, propaganda analysis, education, special 
education, sociology, political science and business administra- 
tion. All these subjects, of course, deal with aspects of ccm- 
munlcatlon — and this Is no doubt the reason that semantics, 
as a general theoretical study of all aspects of language and 
communication, has been in demand from so many sectors of 
the academic community. 

••(LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT) Is not Intended to stand on Its 
own as a course of study, it is Intended that Instructors viewing 
the series with their students will meet with tham in two other 
Class sessions a we^ek, so that the students will be taking a 
three-unit course. What kind of course the instructor will build 
around the series Is entirely up to him, because it will be his 
course, whether he uses the series to teach English or speech or 
philosophy or semantics or psychology or whatever." 



FILM PRICINQ 

If ttit prpgrtRia of tANQUAQE AND TH OUGHT «r« scqulrvd on 
film, tfioy m«y bo mod olthor by tolovlr.ji. trantmlwloa « « , or 
«• audio vftuol prtfontittoaa within o «.iit^room. The ptr pro* 
grom purelmo tnd rtiiUI foto: 

PURCHASE (without totovWOfi rlflfit*) IISO.OO 

REMTAI. (ono-WMk porlwJ, witlioiit TV rlsritt) $ 19.00 

PlocM ooataot Qr««t PUtlno Notloiul for quotations on tottvliion 
ute of ttio pro^rama. 



Born in Vancouver, 8,0., Canada, Dr. Hayakawa became a 
U.S. citizen in 1954. He Is a graduate of the University of Mani- 
toba and earned graduate degrees at McQllf University In Mon- 
treal and the University of Wisconsin. 

He joined the staff at San Francisco State College (now Cali- 
fornia State University, San Francisco) in 1955 as w English 
professor. Dr. Hayakawa also served as president of the Cali- 
fornia school for more than four years until his retirement in 
mld-1873. 

He previously taught English at the University of Chicago and 
has written or edited several books on word meaning and usage. 
Among his works are: Language in Thought and Action, Our 
Language and Our Worid, and Symbol, Status and Personality. 

A pre-selected program from the LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 
series is available from Great Plains National for previewing on 
either black and white film or %-U video cassette. There Is no 
guide for this series. 




DR. SAMUEL I. 
HAYAKAWA 



1. UN0UA96 ANQ CUITURE. Kow fan^utso ovataa and tranamlta otittiMw 
from ono goitaratlon tho ntit. Offtefancta l^twaoci human and aolRial 
communication fystoma. Tha raauttant •^aamantlo onvironmanl'* of wof<la» batlafa 
and attlttttfaa fn which hman hainga ^iva. 

^J!f^ UKOUAOE OF ftEPOars. MOW tha tangvafia of varlflahfa Informa- 
tion d ftera from axpraaalva and amotlva uaaa of fineuaoa. Tha dIfRculttaa of 
iRwartlal raoortlne. eoflmanta on tha lanauasa of louniaUim, tha lanfluaaa of 
acfanca, and ^f^^^jf utaa of lanouaga. 

f CONTEin'S. How^maanUtfl fa <l€fmiMt<^ hy (1) phyaleaJ and aoolal 
contaxt and hy (a) varhal contaitt. Olffarancaa batwaan laxlcal maaitioe and 
rafaiantlal moaning* Extantional va. Intanalonal daflnttfon. 

. •fji.?"^J'9 COMMUNION. Wolw for nolia'a taka. TalWna aa a aoolal 
activity* Social convartatlon and tha oraation of intarparionai oKmataa. Tha 
fanguaga of caramony and ritual. 

OENOTATIpN AND CCHHOTATION. Ungvaga that poInU to tha world 
and languaga that aurasMa tha apaakar*a atata of mind. Circumlocution, 
aupttamltm, varbai taboo, obacanlty. Tha complaa interplay of all functlona 
of languaga in avanrtfay apaaeh* 

tANQUAOE OF SOCIAL COMTROt. Wortfa and thair ralatlon to tha 
futura. How govammanta, rallgloua, taachara and paranta control tha bahavlor 
of faw*" llnguiitio baala of organlzad foclaty. Tha language 

7* THE lAHWMB OF POETRY. Susanna Langar'a dlatlnotlon hatwaan 
f '!S*?!i?l •11 n»n«^««y«Hy ^aymbofa.^ Mataphor and simlla. Unguaga aa 
incantation and danea* eymbolle axparlanca. 

«--m.I{!tl'^^2"i2!«.9P SClENCa. What conatltvtaa a ac(antl(lo aaaartlon. 
Varmablllte. Tha rapaittion of axparlmanta and tha afiaring of parcaptkma* 
Tha fflap-tarrllory ralatlonahlp. Tha natura of aclantific Infaranea. What la a 
ganarallxation? 

«J!i/9X51I!?i^® V^F SPMAMTICS. AdrnirtliH. n% tha poaffy of conavmar 
gooda. Tha anaiyala of fanguaga uaaga In adyartlalng. Whan advartiaing (MMmM 
to ba about tha product and attampta to man{pulata tha aai:-coneapl of tha 

fIS!S!fJS^* 5"?!'' • Sponaorrtip of radlo- 

tafcvltloiv and tha control by advartlai/ig of tha aamantlc anvlronmant 

. 3JjiVZ!l^^^?^, OF ABSTRACTION. How wa Mow what wa know. Char- 
#fIS5fi*iSf-»iSl*.**Hl ^".•^ttft^tlng. Lavala of abatractlon, from ♦••^ lowaat 
(aawrlmantal) to tha highaat fthaoratlcal). Tha lavala of abalraotlon raqufrad 
in^ aclantific thought Uvala of abatraotlon In Joumallam, poatry, lltaraiy art, 

iJiLZ?ii*^**^J*P OF FREiUDICE. Mapa without tarrieorfaa. Racial appal- 
ihr'"^::!2t.-!?^i*''5'? ?^ ^■*^S5 ,Tha Mntuaion Of Of ab^ractSoli. 

Itarao^paa! rf«l«^onal ballafa about grouga of paopla. Ovarcoming 

12. THE TWO-VALUEO ORIENTATION. Tha pllfailt of controvoray* Political 
UlSf.^l'.*'** ««'«S:y«»««« oflanlatlon: KItlar, communltm, Ku KlurSftn. aoclJI 
pol leal caig hiatoriaa* Tha naeaaalty of multl-valuad orianiatlon In damo* 
cratlc dlacuaalon and dabafa. 

..ALI^J^i ^^}?\9^.^^ aamantlca of modam ^n. Art aa tha 

SSfi^il iL ^S^'&L"^. '^"JTJlw ,»tatlo imagaa. Tha changad funo* 

tlona of art in tha twantlath cantvry. Poat mpraaaion am* Tha ''found obiad" 
and pop art. Samantle impitcalioni. ^ rouna ^m^n 

i« ^1!? ^OCI^L CNANQE. Tha coniarvatlva fundion of worda 

L'LSJff*'?L"^ ^^^^J\ Idaploglaa and cIlohaiL Frotan mindr and froxan 

tJ! i!2?"!f «L*»«P*« IfL'^^^^'P acoommodatlona to 

?Ji L*?*: J*'*, ^ •JtftnalonallQf and faot-mlndadnaaa. Tha appli- 

cation of aciantmo attitudaa to tha approach to aoclal problamt. 

i-..l!:i.^*Ml^Tl®®.'?!«!"I^5^^T!^**^"- RELATI0N$, Olffarancaa In cultura and 
flrj£?^K: TAJw!52^^^ ^^''^•'S-jfWwid Iwguaga and thought/MmSnd 
Qlann on "Unlvartailat** va. Somlnallar* aaaumptiona aa thay affacT U.s; 7o«^iat 

l^nJt^J'S^V .PWflwi" «f tha U.S.'stata oapartmant. 

Samantlca aa tachniqua of agraamant 
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Producod by San Francisco State College 



FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Thirty, 45-niinute lessons 
Mathematics 111 





B&W 



This telecourse wJII give the viewing student a chance to 
brush up on both •'old" and "new" math skills by providing a 
thorough review of fundamental arithmetic end algebraic proc- 
esses. 

Tha principal aim of FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS Is 
to develop In the student an understanding of the fundamental 
concepts of modern mathematics. These concepts Include a 
knowledge of tha basic definitions, terminology, assumptions and 
elementary operations. 

Also developed during the series Is an understanding of the 
number system. The student sees the growth of the real number 
system to Include the Integers, rational numbers and Irrational 
numbers. 

Television teacher of FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS Is 
Dr. James Gray of Chicago City College's Wright Campus. 

A pre-selected lesson from this series Is available for no-cost, 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or %-U video cassette. The preview pack- 
age also rncludes a returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Unlt$ «nd Lttwn ToplCl— 



; NUMBER THEORV 
sat T(i«9ry 

$«t Theory (eontlnut d) 
OtM«to*0flt Coffttpondtne* 
Th* H«xal Syittrn ana BiMl 8ytttm« 

Ptano AxloRif— Tttt Natural Nuiiil»«ra 
TtYt Syatam of Intt^ara 
Tha Syittm of Intagara (eontlnuad) 
Rattoftat Numbara 

Rational. Irrational and Roal Nucnbara 
Ravlaw of Unit 




UNIT I 
1. 
a. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7. 
1. 
9. 
10. 
11. 

UNIT II: RELATIONS AND FUNCTIONS 

12. Ttia Idaa of Ralation; Oroupa. RInga and FlaWa 

13. Atgabraie Eapraaalona and Oparatlona 

14. Algabratc Expraaalona and Oparatlona (««n< n*;^l 

15. Atgabrato Eipraaalona and Oparatlona (wotlnuad) 
1$. Equatlooa and Inaquatltlaa in Ona VarlA*)w 

17. TIta Conoapt of Function 

18. Tabular Rapratantation of Function 

19. Qrtpt^te Rapratariatlon of Funotion 

20. Ravtaw of Unit 

UNIT III: LINEAR AND Q'JAORATIC FUNCTIONS 

Un^^%SlC*l5o^^^ of Clia««a of a um^t Function 
Syalama ol Ltnaar Funottona 
Oraphlng tha Quadratio Function 
25. Solving tha Quadratio Equation 
2S. Solving tho Quadratic Equation icontlnuad) 
27 Sum and Product of Roota of Quadratio Equation 
29. tZ !nd pJoduot of Roota of Quadratio Eauitlofi (contln- 
uad) 

29. Ravlaw of Unit 

30. A Final Ravlaw 

Eufa?6Srg%mon. and SunHo. Tftaodora. '"^"J^J^^^Sli*''^ 
Mat^ J«hn Wltay A Sona. Inc. tail aditlon, 19«i. 



22. 
23. 
24. 



ProdUMd by Chlcaflo't TV College at WTTW-TV 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCE 

Thirty, 30-ininute lessons 
Baccalaureate Degree Nursing Program 



^. The purpose of this series— PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCE— Is 
to provide high-quality instruction In public health science. Includ- 
ing specialized teaching resources, for the baccalaureate nursing 
program. The content In the five units of the course is comprised 
of those major and basic concepts usually Included in a public 
health science course. Because of the specialization Inherent in 
each of the areas, twelve authorities In the field of public health 
were secured to teach the series* 

The series was produced at ETV station KUHT (Houslon) by 
the College of Nursing of Texas Woman's University in coopera- 
tlon with the Southern Regional Education Board and the nursing 
schools of Duke University. Emory University, the Medical Col- 
lege of Georgia the Medical College of Virginia and the Universi- 
ties of Kentucky, North Carolina and South Carolina. 

This television series is the result of thinking and planning 
shared by members of the Content Planning Committee for Public 
Health Science from August 196S. to September 1987. The com- 
mittee was organ'^ed by the Southern Regional Education Board 
and was comprised of public health nursing faculty -members 
from nine baccalaureate nursing schools. The deans of bacca- 
laureate nursing programs had expressed a readiness to explore 
Instructional television in nursing education and a need to 
strengthen Instruction in Public Health Science. The committee 
was asked to outline content for inclusion In a video-taped Public 
Health Science course. 

The course Is organized In five major sections: Foundations 
of Public Health. Biostatlstics. Epidemiology. Community Organi- 
zation, and Bioenvlronmental Health. The units have been de- 
signed to be used independently of one another, dependent on 
the needs and objectives of the classroom instructor. Further, the 
lessons within each unit were also designed to be used inde- 
pendently to provide for more flexibility and perhaps more spe- 
cificity In meeting the classroom Instructor's needs. 

Not only will nursing education benefit from the great learninq 
potential of this PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCE series, but. it has 
relevance to other health-related disciplines for use In their 
curricula. Further. Individual units (such as Epidemiology), would 
provide stimulating and enriching In-service education programs 
for faculty of schools of nursing as well as nursing services staffs. 

Pre-selected lessons from this series are available for no-cost 
no-obllgatlon previewing from Great Plains National on either 
16mm kinescope or U-Matic vidaocassette. The preview package 
also includes a returnable copy of the guide ar a?:npanylng the 
series. 



ERIC 



USE-AARANQEMENTS 

Tfm following prieo struetur* lndio«tot eotit for th« varioi*) fypot 
of uto onH Aoquttition. WMort t«f«violon righti «ro quott^, it 
tppl(o$ fo •{n^tf otAtlon itio. Notwork ratoo will h§ qitototf on 
cppiieation. f|«ntit porlotf of Nlnotoooo fo$»oiio it for « oalondar 
WK pormilHng unlimltod um diwing that parlod. Rantal of vidao 
fapa parmita unlimitad raplair durliia any aavan oonMoutlva Om^b. 

ICIME90QPE RENTAL WITHOUT 

TELEVISION RIQHTS |iiqo ••e(i (oaaon 

KINESCOPE OR VIDEO TAPE RENTAL WITH 

^Jhsyia^Hijjsifp •^^W 

KINESCOPE PURCHASE WITHOUT 

JJS^Jfii^®'^ M 

KINESCOPE PURCHASE WITH 

TELEVISION RIGHTS $mM aaeli fataon 

VIDEO TAPE PURCHASE WITH 

TELEVmON mann nao^oo aaol. laaaon 

plua ooat 01 vioao tapa 

COST OP THE ACCOMPANYINQ TEACHER'S QUIOE It 12.80 




THE TEACHERS: 



SAM SCH0X,MMf« Pb4>« 
gpolafaor of Sociology 
Utttvarally ol Houaioa 
Houalon. Taxaa 

HALBERT J>VHU, MJ>., PhJ>. 
iMetuw and ConaultEat 
in High-Uvol WaUsiaas 
Waahlagton, O.C. 

WILLIAM L. KISSICK« BS^. 
Profoaaor and Cl«.Eiffm«a« 
DoMffimaiit ol Commtanlty 

Hadielm 
U»iv*n^ of PtmiarlTaiilE 
_ School Of Mtdloiao 
Phlladolphfa^ Paimarlva&ls 

IRWIN M. H08EN8TOCX. PhJ>. 
Co-OlMdor. Raaoarob Program 

and PvDfasaor of Publio 

HaaOlb AdmlaialraHon 
Tha Vnlvaraity ol Miehlgaa 
School of Public Haallh 
Ana Avbor« MCit^gati 

JAY H. QLASSER, Ph^* 
Aaaiaiani prolaaaor« Doparimant 

ol Bloatallalica 
School ol PubUc ffaaUh 
Uoivaraljhp o| Noilh Carolina 
Chap«l HllL Notih CamUm 
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CECIL SLOME, M,V. 
Aaaoelalo P»ol^aaor 



rlmanl ol Epldasnlolooy 
Scfiool ol PttbUc fitoaUh 
tlnlvorauy of Nosui CatoUoa 
Chaiwl Not Ih CejoUm 



MARTIll A* LIVSNSIEIN 
AaalilEsil Proftaaor mni 
CommunUf Or(|Enfa»l)oa 

Spacialial 
Ooparlmanl Of PaVi^hlalfy 
Kaw Yofk M^^dleal CoUaffa 
Haw Vo»k, n.r. 

XACQUES Wt. KAY. MO. 
Cl^^Ialaraallonal P^ogvi 

Daparlmanl of Haalih* 

EdttCAlioa and Wallavo 
Bafhaada« Bf aryimd 

SlUe W« MOOD 

Aaaodafa nolaiaor of Public 

Haallh and cSSal 

Eai^onmoniai HasUh Saottm 
Yala tf aivata* / 

School ol Mrciiclssa 
row Hovan^ Coanacf Ictit 

JAMES IL STERMEll. MJ). 

AHOclota Dou ^ 

Tm Ualvafaily of ToKaa 

School ol Ptthllo KaoUh 
toualoa« TaJtaa 

ROBERT H. BROWN nrO^ M^ JL 

L£BtI£ A. CHAMBERS, PhJO. 
Pfufaiaor n| EniritfO P inan l a l 
Haalh 

aVnlvataliy of Toicaa 
chool dfPiihSic Haollh 
ImtalM, ToMEa 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: 

U FOUNDATIONS OF PUBLIC HEALTH— 
This irnit mpioret the m«oniit9 of health 
---{fidivldcial htaMi oftd eommiiRity 
health*— htahh enterpriie, and the 
Ittdividuel'i inferaetlon therein. Each 
Itssen demoettratet iocne ef the effects 
ef change at they relate fa the indi- 
yiduat, hie family and hie eommuntty. 

- ^lat FoKtt end Tli«lf ImpMcaHoiw to 
Ptibtte HceltK— Seme of the brood social 
factors which create chonge In o com- 
munity, in it$ pottern of Uvino, ana thus 
In Itft health, ore presented [Or, Schul- 
mort). 

a. Nfeh*Lt¥el WeUeefs m the World of To^ 
day— The definition of wellness end some 
of Its Implications in the field of hcolth 
ore explored . . . ond the concept of 
high-level wellness ond its meonlng 'are 
illustrated (Dr. Dunn). 

I. eiR«ra«(ic« of Cofiiprtiieiiflve KeeHli Ser* 
vices tn tfio United Stofet— This lesson 
explores the meonino of public heolth, 
troces the history of health service legls- 
lotion, and evoluQtes a philosophy of 
individual end community responsibilitie& 
in matter* of heolth (Dr. Klsslck). 

4. Scope and Geelr of ffie KeeSth Eitterprite 

— ^This lesson reviews the dimensions of 
the health enterprise, inctuding finonces, 
personnel ond orgonizotionol opprooch 
(Dr Kissick). 

5. Ptycholoeleel Poetert Applied to Pitfirllo 
Health — Discussed In this lesson ore some 
of the psychological factors Influencing 
the kinds of things people do or or foil 
to do about their health (Dr. Rosenstock), 

IL BIOSTATlSTiCS—This unit presenfre 
loine bafie etatlttieal ceneepte and 
methods » . • and their application in 
coRimMntty health by the hcolth practi* 
tioner (Dr. Glasser it studio teachar far 
tha entire unit teries of letsans). 

e. People ond SfatfsHet — After explaining 
the "how and why" of statistics, Dr. 
Glosser discusses the oppropriotoness of 
sample, design, collection, tabulation, 
analysis, and Interpretation of data. 

7. Probebllity — Presented ore the meanings 
of probobility, frequency distributions, 
the normal curve, types of doto, and 
cross tabulation. The viewer is also in- 
troduced to the prescntotlon of data in 
graphic end tabular form. 

e. Heetth Information Syttems— The im- 

portonce of thoughtful and accurate 
collection of data is stressed in this 
discussion of various types of heolth 
information systems. Methods of popu- 
lotion study ore exOmined with emphasis 
on their utility in public health plon* 
ning. 



e. Bsiie Mtafurement Tooti— This lessen 
defines biostatistlcol rates ond ratios 
and presents some of the more com- 
monly used formulae dealing with mor- 
tality data. The problems and advan- 
tages of using specific deoth rotes are 
discussed and the use of an adjusted 
rate is demonstrated. 

10. More Beite Teels— The construction and 
uses of graphic forms for presentation 
of doto ore considered . . . os well as 
the use of ottock or Incidence rotes, 
prevalence rotes and the Q Index. 

11. &itlmation-*.Measures of dispersion ore 
discussed — the range, probability ond 
normal distribution (as presented in the 
normol curve), and the uses ond com- 
putation cf standord deviation. Also 
expioined in the lesson ore the measures 
of central tendancy— the mean, median 
and mode. 



I a. Tetfs of HypoHieies— This lesson pre- 
sents the testing of hypotheses by the 
use of o test statistic (the Z score) and 
probability theorv* The frome of refer- 
ence is the normal curve which hos 
previously been used for estimating 
chorocteristics of a population from a 
sample, 

lli« EPlOEMlOLOGY~The epideiRiola«ieai 
concept and its apptication In com* 
munily health practice is discussed 
throughout this unit* Also presented Is 
the opplicotion of epidemiological meth- 
ods in clinical situations-— with emphasis 
on its use to evaluate the outcome of 
nursing processes <Dr. Stoma is studio 
Nacher for the entire unit series of 
'essons). 

tl« Epidemieioey— WHefs TMitP— Epidemiol- 
ogy is deflneU In relotlonship to other 
sciences and to its use in public health 
proctice. A triongle concept K used to 
demonstrate associations Isetween health 
status, group characteristics ond environ- 
ment, 

14* A Qlle»|}te ef ReeUty — ^Tha advantages 
and dtsodvontoges oi the retrospective 
study are discussed . . . with emphosis 
upon how both might be used to evolu* 
Qte the outcome of nursing processes. 

IS. When Is n Qesa a Case? — ^An epidemio- 
logical diagnosis of a group or aggre- 
gote is compored to thot of on indi- 
viduol. The importance of uniformity of 
criteria, the validity of the measuring 
instrument ond reliobility IQ dato col- 
lection ore discussed os integral parts 
of mokina a diagnosis. 

10. Tha Way It Is— The uses and limita- 
tions of the following meosurements 
ore discussed in this lesson: mortality 
statistics, cross-sectionol studies and 
the point prevalence rote. They ore 
applied to the study of health and 
disease at the community level. 



21. fremework for Vlewina Contemfwary 
Heolth Problems— Using the h^^olth 
problem of oleohoUsm to lUustrate the 
fromcwork, this lesson addresses itself 
to the following questions: What Is 
the nature of the problem for which 
hcolth services ore oroonized? What ore 
the elements that ploy a port In the 
problem? What is the noture of inter* 
action omong the elements? 

22. A Model for ComRiunlty Keeltfi Probltm 
Anelysis and Intervenfien — ^This lesson 
feotures o discussion betw^n Mr. Liven- 
stein and students from different pro- 
fessiona: schools. The discussion tckes 
piece in a. section of a metropolitan 
city that has Inadequate health facilities 
and services, ond where the students 
developed a health project to meet some 
of the residents' health nee^s. The stu- 
dent project is used as a t.?se example 
to Illustrate on intervention model for 
community organization for health ser- 
vice. 

2J. Agtffcy Sfrtfctvre end Keofffi Setvlce 
dttlvery — In order to illustrate some of 
the continuities ond discontinuities In 
service delivery as related to agency 
structure, this lesson presents ^he **A'* 
family ond its heolth problems. Explored 
is the relationship between c<)ntinuous 
service delivery ond the woys in which 
ogencies function. 



24. CemmMRtty Development for Commimify 
Hcelth— This lesson presents the differ- 
ence between community orgonlzotlon 
end community development. The con- 
cept of community development Is 
further explored by a discussion of four 
models of community development in 
action. 

V, BIOENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH—The 
introductory content of this unit (ootcs 
ot environmentol health from an eco- 
logical point of view. Attention is then 
given to selected environmental health 
coneems and problems* 

Men end His Environment— The concept 
of ecology is used in this lesson to ex- 
plore thi eiationship of man to environ- 
ment and how man has striven to 
control the environment . . . or to adjust 
to what he could not control (Or. May). 

Sunrivel — ^The concept of ecology Is con- 
tinued ... In a discussion of man's use 
of judgment In protecting and maintain- 
ing the eMentlol elements of l-4i environ- 
ment for sun/ival (Or. Moy). 

Public HeoK' Atpecft of tfie Rstldeetiel 

InvironRient- The relotlonship between 
the elements of the resld^ntiol environ- 
ment and health ore discussed ... as 
are the responsibilities of health 
ogencies in proorams of housing im- 
provement {Mr. Mood). * 

Oeeupetlonal Health — ^The lesson con- 
stitutes a brief look at the evolution of 
occupational heolth . . . with the focus 
on those factors Influencing the develap- 
mtnt of occupational health services. 
Tte scope, functions ond obltctlvcs of 
occupational health programi are dis- 
cussed ond explained ^Dr. Sterner). 

Mlereet Heelfh— Certain insights Into 
the phenomenon of mlnrotory agricul- 
tural lobot provide a ginerol overview 
af the subject — the chorocterlstlcs of 
the migront lOborer Ond the public 
health implications regarding the mi- 
gront ond hit way of llfo (Mr. Browning). 

Air aed Weter FeUuHen^This lesson 
identifies the nature of woter and air 
pollutants. The major focus it on meth- 
ods >f manogement ond the problems 
Inherent In air-water quality manage- 
ment. The future prospect for usable 
air ond water is given some consldero- 
tion (Or. Chambers). 



25. 

17. Future Healtli Hepp«RlR«— This lesson 
presents the use of incidence rotes in 
predicting future health events for a 
population . . . ond discusses how, as 
o result of these predictions, preventive 
hcolth services con be planned and 
executed. 24. 

le. "Aisocletesl' Con "Cause'' Heppeelnes 
^Control Tbem!! — The meanings of os- 
sociotions, the control variable and the 
selection of groups for study are dis- 
cussed . . * wth attention given to the a7. 
determination of couse wnen several 
associations ore present. t 

le. We Need from Time to Time . . . — 

This lesson presents the steps in scien- 
tificoily evaluating the outcomes of % 
health services. 

29. 

IV. COJMMUNITY ORGANIZATION^ FOR ^ 
HEALTH SERVICES— >This unit provides 
a view of the systems of community 
forces related tn contemporary com- 
munity health problems. Focus it on 
the nature of contemporary health prob- a9. 
Iems« a systems approach to onalysis# 
and planning and manogement * . • as 
related to these problems (Mr. Uven- 
stein h studio teacher for the entire unit 
series of lessons). 



20. The CoAtempareTy CommueHy S€«oe-<-- 
This lesson axplores the mconlna of 
"community" and the elements _con- 
trlbutlno to the complexities of today's 
community health problems. 



24. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 
CONCEPTS FOR 
NURSING 

Twenty-three^ 30-minute lessons 
Associate Degree in Nursing Program 



MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS FOR NURSING is designed 
for the Associate Degree In Nursing curriculum. Its purpose Is to 
Introduce the ADN student to the concepts basic to mental 
health . . . and to demonstrate how mental health principles can 
be helpful to nursir^g In any setting. Content for series was 
planned by a committee of faculty representatives of five ADN 
programs and the Southern Regional Education Board, under a 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education. 

Production was made possible by a grant from the National 
Institute of Hea\*b to SREB. Thirteen ADN schools In the Southern 
region assisted in evaluation. The production project was given 
further guidance by an advisory panel of consultants who were 
familiar with both ADN curriculum and the uses of television for 
nursing Instruction. 

Though the series Is primarily Intended for ADN programs, its 
planners and producers believe it will be useful to other sectors 
of nursing education as well — including In-service programs. 

Research and nursing consultant for l\^ENTAL HEALTH CON- 
CEPTS FOR NURSir Q is Winifred H. Griffin. R.N.. D.Sc. The on- 
camera teacher is Cynthia A. Strazls. former instructor in the 
department of nursing at DeKalb Junior College In Clarkston, 
Georgia. 

Purpose of the study guide that accompanies this series is 
to help the student and teacher examine selected mental health 
concepts and think through their Implications for the nurse-patient 
relationship. The guide is bassd on the premise that a concept is 
a grouping of objects o*" events according to common elements 
or qualltlef*- therefore, these elements or qualities can be cate- 
gorized by the individual, thus reducing to manageable amounts 
the stimuli in-put In the environment. 

The student Is halped In mastering the concepts presented 
during the lessons by using the guide, which contains: an over- 
view written in a problem-solving format . . . objectives which 
are realistic and achievable in light of the lesson content . . . 
a listing of reference materials which are current and readily 
C4rfallable in the junior college setting . . . and correlated activi- 
ties which are appropriate to the level of experience of the stu- 
dents for whom this series has been prepared. 

The classroom teicher is assisted in structuring the concepts 
into the course material for which she Is responsible by having 
available, through the guide: a description of the visual content 
of the lesson, and a wide range of correlated activities which fit 
Into either a traditional or self-directed learning program . . . 
which draw upon current practice In the clinical area . . . and 
which tap previous experience and learning In the student*s back- 
ground. 

While the recorded programs and the study guide are seen 
as a series which. If used in sequence, provide a cumulative 
effect — the assons can s.and alone or In units. The Innovative 
teacher will see a variety of ways in which particular lessons can 
be adapted to the nursing content for which she Is responsible. 

Pre-selected lessons from MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS FOR 
NURSING are available for no-cost, no-obligation previewing from 
Great Plains National on either quadruplex video tape. 16mm film 
or U-«Watlc videocassettes. The previewing package also includes 
a returnable copy of the study guide. 



PRICING SCHEDULE FOR 'MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS' — 
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SELF'LNDERSTANOINO 
1. introductton to Sartaa 
^ Davalopinq a $alf«Caneapl 
Tha Procass of Baeomlng 
Toward an Intagratad Parsonallty 
Parcaption of Raahty 
Tha Autonomous Salf 
Tha Kay to Mastary of Envlronmant 



SELF-ACCEPTANCS 
a. Salf-Aocaptanca: Tha Individual 
9. Satf-Aoeaptanca: Rol^ of lha SignKloant Othar 

ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 

10. Tha Right To Da 

11. Tha Patlant a Poim o: Vlaw 

12. Tha Struggia for ObjacUvlty 

13. Introduoflon to Ihs Nursing Procasa 

14. AstassmanI of Patiant's Nursing Naads 

15. Planning tnd Evaluating Nursing Cara 

THE NURSEnHTIENT flELATIONSHIP 
Introduction to Nursa-Patlanf Ralationship 
Undarstanding tha f*dt»ent (Cultural Factors) 
Tharapautio Usa of Smt 

Communieatlon in tha Nursa-F^tiehf Ralationship 
Nursa Patiant Ralationship: Oriontatlon Phasa 

21. Nursa-Patlant Ralationship: Working Phasa 

22. Nursa-PatianI Ralalionship: Tarmlnation PhM 

23. Tha Niiralfig Chalfanga 



15. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Physical Science 1 01 ^ 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE deals with the non-living PO^lo" 
universe It is primarily Intended for those who do not need 
dS S l^nowledge of science or laboratory techniques, but 
So need an under' tanding of some of the more Important sclen- 
Sfic principles and. even more Important, an appreciation of the 
scientific attitude and method. 

in this televised treatment of the material, emphasis is Placed 
on tSe development concepts and not on the acquisition of 
a large body of factual material. 

The television teacher is Edward G. Rletz. a research chemist 
with the U S Food and Drug Administration and the U.S _ De- 
oartment of Agricufture. He has p-blished over twenty-five articles 
Tn Smical journals and texts on the chemistry of carbohydrates, 
the areas of his research interest. 

He was an associate professor of chemistry at the University 
of Florida (1946.52) before he !»^« PSf/'/f,'rrs%fv; 

partment at Chicago City College-s W"gM Campus^ hS°ds 
Jrofessor of chemistry and department chairman. ^iso J° ^ 
the rank of Captain in the U.S. Navy Reserve and has traveled 
extensively to all parts of the world. 

A ore-selected lesson from this series Is available for no-cost, 
no Ob! galon previewing from Great Plains National on e.ther 
nuadruDlex video tape or %-U video cassette. The preview pack- 
agfaS includes a' returnable copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 





DR. EDWARi^ REITZ 



OUTLINE OF COURSE: Units and Lesson Numbers 



UNIT X: GEOLOGY 

1. Introduction and Sci©ntUlc Method 

2. Rock Cyclo 

3. Minerals and Rockt 

4. Weathering and Ma»«-wa»ting 

5. Geologic Work of Stream* 

S. Geologic Work o< Ground Water 
7, Geologic Work ol Glaciers 
3. Oceans and Continents 
9. DiastrophUm 

to. VoteanUm . , , . 

11. Age ot the Earth and the Principles of 
Historical Geology 

12. Geologic History o< Norlfc America 



UNIT 11: METEOHOtOGY 



13. The Earth's Atmosphere 

14. Atmospheric Pressure and Circulation 

15. Air Masses and Fronts 

IS. Highs. Lows and Weather Prediction 




UNIT XII: ASTHONOIW 

17. Sire. Shape and Motions ol the Earttt 

18. Celestial Sphere 

19. Seasons; Latitude and **ongltude 

20. Time and the Calendar 

21. Heliocentric and Geocentric Concept* 

22. Gravitation 

23. The Moon 

24. The Sun. Stars and Planets 

25. origin of the Solar System 

UNIT XV: MOTION. WORK AND ENERGY 
2$. Motion 

27. Laws of Motion ^ 

2$. free-falling Objects and Projectiles 

29. Space Travel 

30. Work and Energy 



TEXTB30K: 

Allen and Ordway, Physical Science, Van Nostrond, 1948 



ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF SOCIETY 

Thirty^ 45-minute lessons 
Sociology 201 



In the words of a famous practitioner, sociology deals with 
•*al[ the things that are true of men by virtue of the fact that 
everywhere they live a group life." Thus the sociologists Interests 
are wlde-ranglng— from racial conflicts, urban unrest, communes, 
youth, drug and deviant subcultures ... to religious and social 
-movements, wars and revolution. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY deals with this 
wide range of topics. The series is especially recommended for 
prospective teachers, nurses, social worftors and others who 
work diroctly with people. 

The findings and generalizations of sociology, based upon 
rigorous empirical research methods, are relevant to the everyday 
experiences of the Individual In family, peer and work groups, 
as well as to tho workhgs of complex organizations. 

Producers of mis series note that business, industry and gov- 
ernment leaders are discovering the valuable Insights provided 
by sociology In human relations, motivation and the functioning 
of Institutions. ^ 

The on-camera teacher for this series Is Professor Robert K. 
Taylor of Southwest College, City Colleges of Chicago. 

A pre*selected lesson from this course Is available for pre- 
viewing from Great Plains National on either quadruplex video 
tape or %-lnch video cassette. A returnable copy of the accom- 
panying study guide Is also part of the previewing package. 





COLOR 



OuniNE OF THE COURSE-Qonarai Units of Study and Lesson 

Topics; 

Unfl I: SOCIAL ORQANI2ATI0N * 

1. ThQ scienco of Sociology 

2. Society 

3. Culture 

4. Subcultures 

5. Group Structure and Process 

6. Social Control 

7. Social Cla89 
3. Social Mobility 

9. Formal and informal Oroanlzatlon 

10. Social Orsanlxatton: Review and Summary 

Uatt II: SOCIAUZATIOM 

11. BiO'Soclal Man 

12. Human Nature 

13. Family and Kinihip 

14. Primary Qroupa 

15. Symbolic Behavior 

16. Personality 

17. National Character and World View 

18. Education 

19. Religion 

20. Socialization: Review and Summary 

UsiHi III: SOCIAL CHANQE AND OISORCUNIZATION 

21. Industrialization 

22. Urbanization 

23. Population and Human Ecology 

24. Collective Behavior 

25. Oevlancy: Crime and Delinquency 

26. Deviancy: Mental lllneaa and Alienation 

27. Mino'itliifi, Poverty and Racism 

23. Social ntaaratlon: Community and Conacnsua 

29. Social Integration: Sociotherapy 

3r Social Change and Disorganization: Review and Course 
Summary 

TEXTBOOK 

Broom and Seiznick. Soctotagy, A Tsjff wfih A(fapt9r R0gdtng$, 
6th edition, Harper & Row, 1S73. 



—LESSONS 18 THROUGH 30 ARE AVAIUBLE IN COLOR--* 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 



Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Political Science 201 



v*tape 
v'cassette 



B&W 



AM OUTLIMC OP TH6 COURSE: Orvitldii* wKl Umoci Topiet 

0IVI$I0N I: ORfQIN OP TH6 REFU9UC 

1* fntrodiict{o«i to Ut« 0«iiioer«Uo Rtpuhile 

Z Ttw EcrV Porm«tiv» Vtart 

9. Th« Uttr Fwtntltvt ¥f «rt 

4* Frtmiii9 tri# Mort P«rf#et Unroct, I 

5u Fr«oi{n« Ui# aiOff f»*rf(iet Union, II 

DIVISION II: THE CONSTITUTION OP THE REPUIUC 
9. Th# PumtiMntal PoliUe«| Priciofpiti 
7. TtNi Contlllutlofi: tta Or«citt of Nttloaal Powtr 
t. TIM Coii«l»tti:o«! Ttit Ftdtral Itilta of th« Natlodiit Qov- 
•niRwnt ttnd ttw Sftttt; Conftltutloncl Umltilioo* en Qev 
•mtn#cil Pow«r 

9« Riv^w and Synlhat^i of tM Ptfit and Sacond Dlvltlooa 

DIVISION III: THE DRANCHES OP REPUBLICAN OOVERNMENT 

10. Tdo Strueturo tiul OrffMiltatlon cf C^ngiata 

11. Congrt^a In Optratloo; Tlia Ltgltlatlva at Work 

12. Tda ^r«<ittf«ney: Poiwa, Dutlaa and Funettona 
IS. Fratltfartlal LttdaraMp: Maana and MaHioda 

14. TlT« I'situra, SiruetMta and OparaUon or Um AdmlatatraUtra 

1.. Ttw Natura and Strueturt ol Km ^Mdlelaiy 

la. Judicial Rivlaw and ttia Problam ol Judletal Supramaey 

DIVISION )V: POPUUR POLITICAL ACTION IN THE REPUBLIC 
17. Tha Sourcaa of Political Controvaray and Aaaoelalton; 

Typaa of Pofilieai Organisation 
ia Major cnaraetarlillea of Ilia AmarlCMi Party Syatam 

19. Suffraga, Inimigrallon ind Clliianalilp 

20. Tha AppoHlonmani of Rapraaantatlon, Nomlnattona and 
Elaetiona 

21. Pratldanlial Nominating Campatana and Voting Batiavlor 

22. Praaidantlal and Congraaalonal Elaotlon Campalgna 

DIVISION V: QOVERNINO THE REPUBUC 

2d. Ttia Plrat Amandmant Fiaadoma of Rallgloci and Expraaalon 

24. Prtadom of Auam&ily and Aatoolatlon, tha Rlgtita of Par- 
iona Aeouaad of Crima. tna RIghta of Proparty 

2$. Tha Continuing Problam of GIvM RIghta 

25. OavalCf^mant and Tranaformatlon of tha Amarlean Eeonomlo 
Syatam 

2T. Economic Prataura Qroupa and tha Aenarlcan Pelltleal 
Pfooaaa 

21. Tha Conduct of Foraign Ratatlona, I 
2S. Tha Conduct of Foraign Ralattona. II 
39. Ravlaw and Prognoila of tha Amarlcan Rapubllo 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Diamond, Martin. Flah. W. id., and QadlnHal. Harbart. Tha Daino- 
cratic RapubHc (2nd ad.). Rand McNally. 1S7Q. 

Lawton, Kay. Political Partie* and Df» nocricy in tha Unitad Statea 
Charlaa Serlbnar'a Sana, IMS. 

Splcar, Oaorga W. The Supreme Court and Fundama/ital Fraadoma 
(2nd ad.). Apptaton-Cantuiy«C«oftat 1M7. 





Content of this course revolves about how man behaves as 
a political anlmal~and behaved \f\ the past— In the schema of 
American democratic government. 

Are you a good citizen? ... Do you know what makes your 
government tlokV ... Do you understand the political philosophy 
underlying tha Declaration of Independence and'the Constitution? 
... Do you know the p-^'nclple of federalism? ... Do you know 
the doctrine of the separation of powers? 

These are some of the questions dealt with In NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. Other topics covered that are essential to an 
understanding of our political structure— the role of political par^* 
ties and interest groups ... the conduct of foreign affairs . . . 
civil rights policy. 

Television teacher of NATIONAL GOVERNMENT Is Professor 
Ward Fleming of Chicago City College's Oilve-Harvey Campus. 

A pre-sefected lesson from this series is available for norcost, 
no-obligation previewing from Great Plains National on either 
quadruplex video tape or %4J video cassette. The pravlew pack* 
age also includes a returnaote copy of the guide accompanying 
the series. 
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AN APPROACH TO THE DESIGN OF 
MEDIATED INSTRUCTION and 
PROCEDURAL GUIDELINES 




Dr. C. Edward Cavert 



*'When instn . Von is comm: 'od to a gi\fen 
medium, a detaffed doscNption of what has 
worked and why can become presicriptivo 
guidefmos to what can work and how. 
These procedures are not designed mereiy 
to be folfowed but to be used. When 
mereiy foifowod. they can become pre- 
scripti\re shackies to the instructional 
lechnoiogist. When used, they become 
descriptive guideiines to what to expect— 
or not expect — from an effort to design 
instruction that works/' 



Thus begins An Approach to the Design 
of ^fedlated instruction, by Dr, C, Edward 
Cavert director of Instructional design with 
the State University of Nebraska Project. 

The book, published In 1974 by the As- 
sociation for Educational Communications 
and Technology In Washington, D,C. — and 
Great Plains National— is the result of Dr. 
Cavert*s work on the Innovative Project 
ASERT In the 1S60s and of his relationship 
with Great Plains National as Its Research 
and Develop *^ nt Coordinator from 1969 
i:^ 1973, 

The basic concepts of Dr. Caverfs ap- 
proach were field-tested In late 1971 at 
eight sites across the country. Representa- 
tives from ITV stations and local school 
districts working with the field testing 
project gathered at the 1972 Lincoln Lead- 
ership Conference In Instructional Design 



to advise GPN on revisions to these pro- 
cedures, based on extended actual use. 
Out of the Conference dialogue came a 
common realization that the concepts re- 
flected In Dr. Cav0rt*s approach are essen- 
tial to the future advancement of tech- 
nology In instruction. 

The Cavert study Is organized Into six 
general areas: Design Management , , , 
Direction . , , Development . , , Display 
. , . Diagnosis . , , and Dissemination. The 
book also features an extensive glossary 
and a bibliography. 

George L, Hall, director of telecommuni- 
cations for the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
notes in a foreword to the book: *The 
book . . , is unique In its field. (It) traces 
In fine detail the many faceted and inter- 
related steps requisite to the rational de- 
sign, production and operational manage- 
ment of a validated learning experience 
mediated by technology. Not only does It 
conform to current thinking In behavioral 
change models of the precise kind associ- 
ated with such men as Robert F. Mager, 
but It makes an important effort to cap- 
italize on the currlcular taxonomies devised 
several years ago by Renjamin Bloom. 
David Krathwohl, and others.'* 

Dr. Cavert has also prepared a com- 
panion publication to An Approach, \Vs 
titled Procedural Guidelines for the Design 
of Mediated Instruction. Basically, this pub- 
lication Is a workbook to be used In con- 
junction with the book at the time when 
the instruction Is actually being designed. 
It Is a helpful reinforcing checklist thct 
will be of great assistance to the instruc- 
tional designer. 



BOTH OF THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE ONLY FROM: 

Association for Educational Communications 

and Tochnology 
Department J34 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W* 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

An Approach to the Design of Mediated Instruc- 
tion (Stock No. 209) sells for $10.95 per copy. 

Procedural Guidelines for tho Design of Mediated 

Instruction. (Stock No. 207) sells for $3.95 per copy. 

Please use the noted AECT Stock Numbers when 
ordering. AECT says orders under $15.00 must be 
prepaid. A $1.00 handling fee will be added to all 
orders that must be billed. 



A COMPOSITE PROFILE — 

Instructional Television Service 
in the United States 



During May 1972, Great Plains National 
conducted a national survey of instruc- 
tional television service provided across 
the United States. The survey's objective 
was to develop a composite profile of the 
nature of such instructional television 
service^ 

The resultant survey booklet— A COM- 
POSITE PPtOFILE— was published by Great 
Plains National In October 1972 . and 
con^ptemonts— with more substt ntlve qual- 
itative data— the quantitative research that 
now exists* 

The Idea for this national survey came 
from the initial desire to know how Instruc- 
tional television programs were evaluated 
, , . to get some Idea of what constituted 
a *'good" ITV program." In drafting a sur- 
vey Instrument to seek this Information, It 
was soon realized that evaluation did not 
and cannot stand in isolation from the 
planning, production and classroom use of 
the materlaK Indeed, it was found that 
looking at evaluation was impossible un- 
less the complete context of ITV design 
was brought Into consideration. 

Dr. 0* Edward Caveat, who designed and 
conducted the study tor GPN as GPN's 
Coordinator of Research and Development 
(he's now director of Instructional design 
with the State University of Nebraska Proj- 
ect), summarizes below the findings In 
each of five areas coming under study In 
the survey: 

The survey of the Administrative Condi- 
tlons shows that. In general, the outlook 
for financial, administrative and classroom 
support for ITV is optimistic. Growth has 
been reported in all areas of support over 
the past three years and some degree of 
further growth is anticipated in the next 
three years* 



As a part of the Design of Proflramt In 

the service* ITV Is expected to extend or 
enrich resources already In the educa- 
tional program. To do thls» ITV seeks to 
add to other Influences by providing a 
greater range of experiences to which the 
Individual Is exposed in his dally life. Pro- 
gramming needs are determined largely 
by surveys of classroom teachers' desires 
for material. The student and his environ- 
ment are among factors considered, but 
getting this Information Is part of the many 
responsibilities of program planning com- 
mittees. 

These program planning committees also 
have the major responsibility for what the 
programs will contain in preparing them 
for Production. Very few in ITV distinguish 
between content and production people, 
so the planning of a program for produc- 
tion Is cumulative from the inception of the 
concept to its classroom use. 

The discretionary Use of Television In 



the Cieitroom to provide a fuller dimen- 
sion to an educational program that al- 
ready exists appears to be the kind of 
service classroom teachers want from ITV» 

The Atsettwent of an ITV program Is 
made on the basis of what the prr-jram 
does for the classroom instructional situa- 
tion. This Is accomplished by surveying 
the frequency of use and popularity with 
classroom teachers. 

Dr. Cavert stressed that the foregoing 
summaries merely touch upon the high- 
lights of the full survey report. He said 
that the total data yield from the survey 
provides for a complete analysis of ITV 
programming practices. 

A COMPOSITE PROFILE offers a com- 
plete breakdown of responses to the sur- 
vey questions, from each type of facility. 
^ This description of current programming 
practices In IT\' can provide a very re- 
alistic base to compare local effort with 
what others are doing. 



Copies of A COMPOSITE PROFILE are 
available at $1.65 per copy (payment or pur- 
chase order must accompany the order) from: 

Great Plains National 

ATTN: Special Products Coordinator 

Box 80669 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 



CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS-of the 
1st annual National Conference 
on Open Learning in Higher 
Education i — — 




CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS may be 
purchasecl at $7.95 per copy from; 

Great Plains National 

ATTN: Special Products Coordinator 

Box 80669 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 

Payment or purchase order must accompany 
the order for this publication. 



Thfs historically-significant book con- 
tains material tliat addresses one of the 
major concerns of American higher edu-> 
cation today — the broadening of educa- 
tional opportunities for the maciy adults 
who find It Impractical or Impossible to 
continue their education in the traditional 
manner. 

The CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 
brings together the current thinking of 
nearly seventy of the nation's most experi- 
enced practitioners and philosophers of 
open teaming systems who addressed 
participants at the first annual National 
Conference on Open Learning In Higher 
Education. January 16-18, 1974* 

Nearly 400 educators from across the 
United States convened in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska^ for the meeting which was spon- 
sored jointly by the State University of 
Nebraska (S-U-N) and Great Plains Na- 
tional. 

Expressed goal of the conference was 
to provide educators with Information use- 
ful to the design of effective learning ex* 
perlencer for post high schoolers—a sig- 
nificant segment of our population. Thus, 
CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS can be of 
immediate and practical use by American 
education. 

Keynote speaker for the Conference was 
Samuel B. Gould, president of the Institute 
for Educational Development and chair- 
man of the Carnegie Commission on Non- 
Traditional Studies. In his speech, he 
described open learning as an old con- 
cept but one which has new perspectives 
to offer in our present circumstances. The 
new perspectives: a larger and broader 
clientele for education . « . a focusing of 
education's attention on the student rather 
than the Institution ... the added means 
or methods available to the interested 
learner ... a re*examlnation of the sub- 
stance of learning In terms of the needs 
of our time. 



Among the other speakers, texts of 
whose presentations appear in CONFER- 
ENCE PROCEEDINGS, were: 

D. B. VARNER, president of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska System. 

PATRiCIA CROSS, president-elect of the 
American Association for Higher Educi*- 
tlon. 

CYRIL HOULEt professor of education at 
the University of Chicago* 

WIUIAM 6. HARLEY« president of the 
National Association o- Educational Broad- 
casters. 



DOUGUSS CATER, director of the 
Aspen Program on Communications and 
Society. 

M AX RO WC, -q Rgcutlve director o: the 
Rothschild Foundation. 

M. RICHARD ROSE, deputy assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 

LAWRENCE E. DENNIS, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Task Force on the Open 
University, 

WESLEY & MEIERHEMRY, chairman. 
Adult & Continuing Education, University 
of Nebraska. 

ROBERT N. MANLEY, executive associ- 
ate, Selection Research Incorporated. 

S. POSTLETHWAIT« professor of bi- 
ology, Purdue University. 

RICHARD AUN STOWE, director of in- 
structional resources, State University of 
New York at Plattsburgh. 

RICHARD G. NIBECK, deputy execjtlve 
director. Association for Educational Com- 
munications and Technology. 

RONALD L PUUGHER, senior research 
psychologist. Educational Testing Service. 



GEORGE L. HALL, director of telecom- 
munications. Commonwealth of Virginia. 



Several organizations were featured in 
Case Study Demonstrations at the Con- 
ference—the State University of Nebraska 
(S-U-N), Miami-Dade Community College, 
Valencia Community College, Coast Com- 
munity College District, Chicago TV Col- 
lege and the Rutgers University Open Uni- 
versity Program. The text of these pres- 
entations appears in CONFERENCE PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 

Full texts of other Conference sessions 
and papers submitted to the Conference 
are also Included In the SOO-plus pages of 
CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS, along with 
a listing of all registered Conference par- 
ticipants. 

CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS was com- 
piled by Conference Coordinator C. Ed- 
ward Cavert, dir-^ctor of Instructional de- 
sign for the State University of Nebraska 
Project. 



LEGAL PROBLEMS IN BROADCASTING 




This highly readable book, published by 
Great Plains National late in 1974, is de- 
signed as an introduction and reference to 
broadcast law for commercial and non- 
commercial television and radio station 
. _ managers and staff . . . students of radio 
I and television in college . . . and for gen- 
eral roaders. 

m 

I LEGAL PROBLEMS IN BROADCASTING 
was co-aiithorcd by Daniel W. Toohey* 
Richard D. Marks and Arnoic^ P. Lutzi<er. 

The book— a thoughtful and persua- 
sive work — grew from a ma'jual written 
for a public broadcasting network. The 
authors intent in preparing the manual 
was to quide proqram producers and man- 
agers -through many of the legal problems 
inevitably associated with broadcast pro- 
duction. 

The authors explain that the book Is an 
expansion of the original goal and is de- 
signed for much wider readership. 

•'Broadcast managers and producers 
wiil find it helpful/* they noted, "and we 
hope it will also be an aid in college-level 
communications courses. Interested lay- 
men should also find the book a valuable 
Introduction to the legal problems of broad- 
cast regulation." 

Most of this timely and interesting book 
deals with problems which may find any 
licensee In conflict with members of his 
community, with the Federal Communica- 
I tlons Commission, or the courts acting as 
referee. 

**Many of these skirmishes are premised 
on the assumption that the licensee will 
-1 not know his rights and must, therefore, 
endure Intimidation from many quarters," 
the authors state. "Certalniy that should 
not be the case," they note, "but the ten- 
dency to cave-In is great where ignorance 
of regulation leaves the licensee without 

One of the Important objectives of 
LEGAL PROBLEMS IN BROADCASTING is 
to deal with selected problems in a realis- 
tic way. To do this, liberal use Is made 
throughout the book of cleverly written 
hypothetical situations which Illustrate the 
points under discussion. Some of the 
*'hypotheticals" were adapted from actual 
cases. Others are products of the authors* 
Imaginations. This technique represents a 
fresn and entertaining approach. 

"We have tried to portray realistic prob- 
lems In circumstances familiar to station 
operation/' say the authors. "If you recog- 
nize the situations, we have succeeded/' 

^ ' (NOTE: As this catalog was being 
prepared for publication, the 
copy price of LEGAL PROBLEMS 
IN BROADCASTING had not 
been established. Please contact 
Great Plains National for this in- 
formation.) 



A typical ''hypothetical** as it appears In 
the book: 

On a weekly television series, ''Your 
Show! Who Knows?" the stars did a 
skit entitled ''One Day In the Life of 
Ivan Schwartz/' a parody of the Rus- 
sian novel ''One Day In the Life of 
Ivan Denlsowitz." T.^e burlesque fol- 
lowed Ivan through his day In a work 
camp, but consisted solely of slapstick 
routines with no serious content. 

Comment: 

As a general rule, when the alleged 
infringing work Is of a different charac- 
ter than the copyrighted work. I.e., a 
humorous taking from a serious copy- 
righted work, the courts are lenient 
with the defendant's use of the ma- 
terial, locale, theme, setting, situation, 
and even basic bare plot. 

Furthermore, a parody Is usually 
permitted to go even to the point of 
developing the character, title, 3nd 
some small part of the development 
of the story, and possibly some small 
amount of dialogue. 

However, the creator of the parody 
runs a calculated risk that a court 
may find the taking too substantial 
and, therefore, an Infringement. Since 
the defense only parodied" the 
copyrighted material is not a defense 
per se. the Issue Is always resolved 
on the facts of the particular case. 

— o — 

James A. Fellows, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, comments on LEGAL PROBLEMS 
IN BROADCASTING: 

/ think that this wll! be an extremely 
important and helpful book and t know 
that we'// want to use It as a ref&r- 
ence work In the EB! (Educational 
Broadcasting Institute) concerning 
Rights, Responsibilities, and Regula- 
tion of Licensees, It Is very well writ- 
ten, and quite comprehensive, 

M. Scheffel Pierce, coordinator and men- 
tor. Empire State College. Plattsburgh, New 
York, notes: 

This Is a book that should be at the 
right hand of every program manager, 
producer, station manager, script and 
continuity writer, promotion director 
and performer Involved in broadcast-* 
Ing . . . It Is a mixture of t'^xtbook 
and reference work in a vital field 
where little has been provided for the 
pragmatic dally declslon^^making In 
broadcast administration and produc- 
tion. 



Th« chapter lltiM of LGQAL PROBUMS IN BROAD* 
CASTINQ: 

1. 0«fam«lion 

2. Th« mqht of Privjcy 

3. Tho Falrnot* Ooctrlno and Partonaf Attaok 
Rulas 

4. Politleiti Bro«dcaatln0 

5. Ntw« Staging 

6. Obscanity 

7. Vioianea 
S. Copyriahf 

9. Unfair Comptlitton 

10. LoHariaa 

11. Fadarai Incoma Taxation 

12. Tha Uta of Rataaaas and Othar 8tatto<i 
indamnifleation Forma 
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THE NCGE/CPN SLIDES 

A Wide Variety of Slide Sets 
for All Levels of Education 



Have you been to Jamaica, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, South Africa, Argentina or the 
Great Lakes . , . lately? 

If you have — and you managed to snap 
a batch of good slides to use in your 
classroom— well and good! 

But— if your camera broke down, or If 
you haven't managed to scratch up enough 
shekels to bank such a trip — never fear! 

THE NCGE (National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education) GPN SLIDE LIBRARY 
Is here— with dozens of sets of high-quallty 
35mm color slides, all carefully culled from 
the collections of several widely-traveled 
geographers. 

These 20% 40- and 60-sllde sets, with 
appropriate annotated scripts, include se- 
lected regions, urban areas and interesting 
and informative topical activities through* 
out the world. Attractively packaged In 
plastic pocket binder pages, the slides 
constitute valuable supplemental visual ma- 
terials for use at all levels of education. 

Great Plains National Is distributing them 
in association with the oJational Council for 
Geographic Education. 

Sets now (or soon-to-be) available 
carry the following titles: Australia . . . 
Brazil . . . Ecuador . , . Central America 
. . . Scandinavia , , . Urban Geography 
of Detroit (part of the Great American 
Cities series) . . . Agricultural Geography 
of the United States . . . Indonesia . . . 
Countryside of Southeast Asia . . . Mexico 
. . , The Grand Canyon . . . New Zealand 
. . . Peru , , , The Galapagos and Easter 
Islands . . . The Dairy Belt 

All of the NCGE /GPN slides wt;re shot 
and scripts written by a professional 
teacher who knew what would be valuable 
in the classroom. 

Among the first professional contribu- 
tors: S. Earl Brown, Mamie L. Anderzhon, 
Paul F. Griffith, Robert E. Cramer. Mary J. 
Read. Richard G. Boehm and Benjamin F. 
Richason, Jr. 

The slides and scripts were edited by a 
fellow professional teacher (half again as 
many slides must be submitted for con- 
sideration than are selected). The distrib- 
uting organizations are both non-profit and 
are concerned only with the furthering of 
educational opportunity. 

Slides such as the NCGE/GPN collec- 
tion are a highly practical educational tool 
of consequence — they are versatile, con- 
venient and Inexpensive. But let us ex- 
plain: 

* VERSATILITY— The same set of slides 
may be useful In the teaching of 
geography, social studies, earth scl* 
ence, ecology, etc. Only the accom- 
panying script need be altered to re- 
flect the differences in use. The code« 
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numbering of all NCGE/GPN slides 
allows sets to be mixed without danger 
of permanent mlx*up or loss. The 
slides can be programmed in myriad 
ways (music, multiple projectors, 
fades, dissolves), allowing a splendid 
opportunity for student-learning not 
only in subject matter but In the con- 
struction of a new format. And ... a 
slide show can start, pause or stop 
at the projectionist's pleasure. 

CONVENIENCE — The clear plastic 
packaging of all NCGE/GPN slides 
allows for immediate visablllty and 



ease of selection. Slides and scripts 
are also afforded prime protection 
against normal handling and out-of 
machine viewing (dirt, fingerprints, 
breakage). Each set^-package may be 
stored as Is or disassembled and In- 
dividual pages placed In a ring binder 
or filed In an ordinary filing drawer. 

PRICE— The tats sell far $40; 

the 40-$llde tttte for $28; and the 20* 
slide sets, $1S. Compare these prices 
with those of a 20- or ^ "-minute film 
and you too will ayree with the use 
of the word "inexpensive/* 



I 
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GPN CATALOGS AND Other Print 
Material 



Expense Involved in production of this catalog 
makes It necessary for us to make a charge based 
on printing costs, for quantity orders in excess of 
10 copies. 

Quantity orders of other printed materials — 
newsletters, brochures, catalog page reprints, etc. 
^ will also be furnished at printing costs. 

Shipping charges for quantities of printed ma* 
terlals mentioned above will be In addition to the 
printing costs. 



USED QUADRUPLEX VIDEO TAPE REELS are available from 
Great Plains National on an irregular basis throughout the 
year. Tlie reels come in 8-inch. lO'/s-lnch and 12-Inch sizes. 
Prices range from $3.00 and up per unit (including a card- 
board shelf box). Inquiries should be directed to: 

Operations Coordinator 
Great Plains National 
Box 80669 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 
Telephone: (402) 467-2502 
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ACCOUNTING I 

from 
and 



KSr COPT AMUUI8UE 



A totally new course of study in the basic principles of ac- 
counting is the first offering of the Innovative State University of 
Nebraska (S-U-N) open learning project. 

It's entitled ACCOUNTING I and constitutes an entire univer- 
sity-level introductory accounting course. It is the first of a 
projected 50 to 60 courses to be created or adapted by S-U-N 
and the University of Mid-America (a new five-unlverslty con- 
sortium) for self-contained •'college-at-home'' presentation to 
those people who cannot attend or choose not to enroll at tradi- 
tional campuses. However, the modular design and organization 
of ACCOUNTING I also lends itself to easy and effective use by 
traditional institutions of higher learning. 

The scope and versatility of this S-U-N course and its various 
modes of presentation are wide and far-ranging. 

One modular component of ACCOUNTING I is a block of 
fifteen, 30-minute color videotaped television lessons. Other 
media components equally vital and integral to presentation of 
the course include: 

^ Audio Cassettes (one per lesson) ... for supplemental 

learning reinforcement 

ic A Textbook . . . offering new and fresh thinking on theory 
and pract, :e 

it A study Guide /Workbook ... for practical student involve- 
ment (this module to be used as an audio-assisted com- 
ponent with the audio cassettes) 

it A Newspaper Module . . . offering yet another means of 
both learning relnforcc.-ment and piquing the public* Inter- 
est (in Nebraska, the state's largest neweoaper prints 
le^^or. information on a weekly basis) 

it Video Cassettes ... for visual learning reinforcement 
through playback eq' if ment located at learning 

centers throughout the area 



ACCOUNTINQ I cast members (ffom lef:) Roberta Vat»k«, Bhaskar. Jack Frost and 
Vmte Su.FQughs. 
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ROSS MARTIN (of TV's 
ACCOUNTING I . . 



"WJId, Wild Watt**), on-camor« host for 
and fallow thesplan Joa Silver, 



All these components are systematically Inter- 
related according to a new multimedia open leam^ 
ing Instructional design process developed by 
S-U-N. 

And, though its first viewera were Nebraskins, 
ACCOUNTING 1 is now available for general use*^ 
through Great Plains National, 

ACCOUNTING I students study financial report- 
ing for both large and small businesses — from the 
gigantic corporation to the "Ma and Pa** operation. 
They learn about types of financial Information nec- 
essary for sound business planning as well as the 
procedures for financial statement preparation. 

The new 300-page textbook for ACCOUNTING I 
was written and developed by Pierre Titard and 
Richard Metcalf, both professors of accounting at 
the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, 

The media production team for ACCOUNTING I 
includes Emmy Award winners Marshall Jiimlson 
(producer), Lee Benjamin (writer) and Arthur Rabin 
(audio producer-writer). Hollywood television per- 
sonality Ro5^s Martin hosts the videotaped lessons. 
C. Edward Cavert Is director of Instructional design 
for ACCOUNTING I, 

The nationally-significant S-U-N open learning 
project has been funded for Its first three years by 
grantf^ from the National Institute of Education, the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and private foundations. 

For all the details on this new post-secondary 
course and information on previews and component 
samples, contact: Or. Allen Millar, Counselor for 
College and Unlv/erslty Programming, Great Plains 
National. 
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American History I 106 
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HERE'S WHAT'S NEW 

in GPN's 1975 Catalog of Recorded Visual Instruction 

[PLEASE REFER TO THE "BACK-OF-THE-COVERS" | 
GENERAL INDEX FOR PAGE LOCATION J 



• NOTICIAS A FONOO.. ."Places In the News" in Spanish 

• MEASURE TO MEASURE... introducing the metric system 

• YOU CAN DO IT... basic "how-to-doism" for Ms. Fixit 

• ART FOR TEACHERS... ideas for the elementary teacher of art 

• GEOGRAPHY FOR THE 70S... about conservation and environment 

• CATCH A BUBBLE... reading retention for second graders 

• EXPLORING OUR NATION... an "all-around" look at the United States 

• THE METRIC SYSTEM... anticipating metncation 

• TILSON'S BOOK SHOP... encouragement for young readers 

• THE NCGE/GPN SLIDES... 35mm ' sliding" around the world 

• READY OR NOT... a series on pre-retirement planning 

• i NEED TO READ... phonics for first graders 

• PATHWAYS TO MUSIC... developing music appreciation 

• TRULY AMERICAN... American biographies 

• BUSINESS LAW I... fundamental legal concepts for college-level 

• AMERICAN PEOPLE TO 1865. ..college-level history 

• HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE FROM 1865... more college-level history 

• PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS... economics at the college-level 

• INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY... college-level sociology. 

• DOLLAR POWER... consumer education for all ages 



...and multi-lesson additions to CAREER AWARENESS. CARRASCOLENDAS and MAN 
BUILDS -MAN DESTROYS 

. . . plus a netv section of Special Products from Great Plains National -> books, slides, etc. 

...and a look at the new S-U-N open learning project and how GPN will be involved in 
bringing S-U-N products to the nation (see last page of catalog) 



ALL NEW IN THIS EDITION OF 'RECORDED VISUAL INSTRUCTION' 



